


TRUBMER’S ORIENTAL SEllESf 


** A kno.wledge oi tlio commonplace, at least, of Oriental Uteratnre, philo* 
aop^^ and religion is as necessary to the general reader of the present' 
fUB an aequaintande with tho Latin and Greek classics was a generation dr ‘to 
Ojgo. 'Immense strides have been within the present centnry in these 

branphjSB of leatning} Sanskrit has been brought within the range of accurate 
philology,^«nd its invaluable ancient literature thoroughly investigated ; the 
Ijtpgiiaieaud sacred books of the Zoroastrhins have been laid bare; Kgyptian, 
and other records of the remote past have been deciphered, and a 
of scholars speak of still more recondite Accadian and Uittite monu- 
ment ; but the results of all the scholarship that has been devoted to these 
subjects have been almost inaccessible to tine public because they were con- 
taineil for the most part in learned or expensive works^ or scattered through- 
out the numbers of scion tide periodicals. Messrs. TkCpstbb A Co., in a spirit 
of enterprise which does them infinite credit, have determined to supply tjte 
oonstantly-increaaing want, and to give in a popular, or, at least, a oompiei* 
hensive form, all this mass of knowledge to the world.** — Timet. 


^ New Edition in prepa'f'ation. 

Tost 8vo, pp. xxxii. — 748, with Map, clotli^ 1 . 

, THE INDIAN EMPIRE : ITS HISTORY, PEOPLE. 
AND PRODUCTS. 

Being a revised form of the article “India,” in the “Imperial Gazetteer,*^ 

' remodelled into chapters, brought up to date, and incorpotuting 
the- general results of the Census of z88r. 

By the Hoif. W. W. HUNTER, C.S.L, LL.D. 

^ Member of the Viceroy's Legislative Council, 
Director-Qeuelral of Statistics to the Government of India. 

article* ‘India,’ in Voluhie IV., Is the toucliBtono of tihe work, and proves 
ciegrly enough the storting met^ of which it is wrought. It' represents the essence 
of the too volutneii which confailn the. results of the statistical survey- conducted 
Dr. Iliiuter through<^t each of the 240 districts of India. . It is, moreover, the only 
.ittenipt that has ever bseu p^ade tu show how the Indian people have bean built up. 
and the evidence fixan the original materials has been for the first time «md- 

exarhined by thh' light M the Ibcal rescsToh in which author was for so long 
engaged. 



TKUSNER S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE ALREADY APPEARED:^ 

Third Edition, pout 8vo, oloUi, pp. xri. —428, price 168. 

USSAYS ON TEN SACRED LANOnAOE, WRITINGS, 
AND RELIGION OF THE PARSIS. 

By MAKTIN IIATTG, Ph.D., 

Late of the Uuiveruities of Tiibitigen, Gottingen, aT)d Bonn ; Superintendent 
of Siiuukrit Studirfl, and Professor of Satiskiit in tlie Poona College, 
EDiTun AN« Enlaruki) by Dk. E. W. west. 

To which is added a Biographical Memoir of the lute Dr. lL\ua 
'by Prof. E. P. Evans. , 

I. History of the Hesearchea into the Sacred Writitigs and lieligion of the 
Pursis, from the Earliest Times down to the Present. 

IT. Languages of the Parai Scriptures. ^ 

III. The Eend-Avesta, or the Sciipture of the Parsis. 

IV, The Zoroastrian Lleligion, as to its Origin and Development. 

‘^‘Essays on tli« Saorod Lauj^iiago, Writings, and Roligion of the Parsis,’ l>y the 

lute Dr. Martin Uuug, edited by Dr K. W. West. J'he author intended, on his retuiii 
from India, to expand the niaturiah contained in this work into A comprehensive 
Hccouut of t]je Zoiouairinn religion, but the design was frustrated by Ids untimely 
death. We have, Ijowovor. in a concise and rc.'ulaV>le form, .a history of the resoitrehes 
into the sacred writings and religion of tlie Parsis from the earliest times dowtt-^ 
the present— a dissertation on the languages of the Pav&i f^criptiires, a trarteh^ti^ 
of the Zend-Avesta, or the Scripture of the Parsis, and a dissertation on 
trliui religion, with csjxjcial reference to its origin and development 

Post 8vo, cloth, pp. viii. — 176, price 7s. 6d. 

TEXTS FEOM THE BUDDHIST CANON 

COMMONLY KNOWN AS “ DHAMMArADA.” 

With Accompany^nff Narratives, 

Translated from the Chinese by S. BEAL, B.A., Professor of Chincso, 
University College, London. 

The Dhnmmapada, as hitherto known by the Pali Text Edition, as edited 
by Fnusboll, by Max Mullers English, and Albrecht Weber’s > Cemuiii 
translations, consists only of twenty-six cliaptors or sections, whilst the 
Chinese version, or i-ather recctisiun, as now translated by Mr, Beal, con- 
sists of tbirty-ninc sections. The students of Pali who po.ssess Fausbdirs 
text, or either of the above named translations, will theiefore needs want 
Mr. Beal’s English rendering of the Chinese version ; tlio tliirleen alm^'e- 
named additional sections not being accessible to them in any other foim ; 
for, even if they understand Chinese, the Chinese original would bo bn* 
obtainable by them. 

“Mr. Deal’s rendering of the Chinese Ininslatiou Is a most valuable aid to the 
critical study of the work. It contains .'iuthontic texts gatliercd from ancient 
canonical hooks, and generally eoiineeted with tiomo ini'idont in the liistory of 
Buddha. Tboir great interest, however, consistn in tlje light which they throw upon 
everyday life in India at the rornoto iieiiod at which they were written, And upon 
the method of teaching adopted by tliO founder of the religiou. Tho;me^od 
employed was fTrinclpally pamble, and the simplicity of the tales and the excellence 
of the morals inculcated, as well as the suange hold which they have retained upon 
the minds of inilDons of people, make them a very remarkable atudy;”— S'fme*. 

“Mr. Beal, by making it accessible in an Engli^ dress, has adileci to the great sor- 
viuos he has already i-ohdoredto the comparative study of religious history.’*— Are c/(}ay, 

’'Valuable as exhibiting the Uftctrine of the Buddhist'^ in its purest, least adul- 
terated form, it brings thoniodernreader face ta face with that simple creed and rule 
of conduct which won its way over the minds of myriads, and which is now nominally 
professed by 145 millions, who have overlaid its austere simplicity with Innumerable 
corernonic.s, forgotten its maxims, perverted its teacliing, and so inverted its leading 
principle that a religion whose founder denied a Qod, now womhips tliat founder as 
a god liimsuif.”-^co(a?uan. 



« r/ii/siirjs/:*s os/M^T^z ss&/£s, 

-nr ‘ : — r--*: — ^7-= 

'^eaond Edition, po«t 8iro, cloth, pp. 2x17.^360, price los. 6d. 

. THE BIStOKT OF INDIAN LITE&ATURB 

Bt ALBRECHT WEBER 

Translated from the Second Oerman Edition by John M. A., and^ 

, ^ Tui^oDOB ZaohaIHAE, Ph.D., with the sanction of the Author. 

Dr. BuHIiBB, Inspector of Schools in India, wrilos: — “.When I was Pro* 
lessor of Oriental Languages in Elphjnstoiie College, I frequently felt the 
want of such a work to which I could refer tb© students.’' 

Professor CJoWELL^ of Oanibridge, writes “II will be especially lueful 
to the students in our Indian colleges and universities.^ I used to long for 
such a b^ok when I was teaching in Calcutta. Hindu students are intensely 
interested in the hictoiy of Sanskrit literature, and this volume will supply 
them with all they want on the subject.” 

Professor Whitney, Yale College, Newbaven, Conn., U.S.A., writ*»sf-- 
“1 ^as one of the class to whom the woik was originally given in the form 
of academic lectures. At tiieit first appparanco they were by for the most 
learned and able treatment of their subject ; and witli their recent additions 
they stiirmaintain decidedly the same rank.” * " 

.-f/ la ptohaps the most comprehensive and lucid survey of Simskilt litcrnhirc 
The essays oon tallied in the volume were orlgiiiaJly delivered &» academic 
l©etU]1Mi^and at the time of thoii* fir&t piibUe.itiun woro acknowledged to bo by far 
the most learned and able treatment of the subject. They liaVe now been brougiit 
Up to date by the additiun of nil the moht important results of iceent resesmh.'* — 



Post 8vo, cloth, pp. xii.— 198, accompanied by Two JUnguage 
Maps, jirico 12s. 

A SKETCH OP 

THE MODERN LANOHAOES OF THE EAST INDIES. 

By KOBKUT N. GUST. 

Tlie Author ha.s attempted to fill up a vacuum, the inconvenience of 
which presscil itself on his notice. Much bad been written about the 
languages of the East Indies, but the extent of oUr present knowledge had 
not even been brought to a focus. It occurred to him that it might be of 
use to others to publish iu an arnuiged form the notes which he had collected 
for his own edification. 

‘^Supplies a deficiency whioli has lon^ b<*en felt.” — Thwf. 

**The liook’ before us is then a valuable coiitnbution to i/iiloloclcal science. It 
passes under review a vast number of latiguiigos, and it {dves, t r profeswjs t«> give, hi 
every case the sum and siibutauce of the opinions and judKmeiUis (»f the best-informed 
writers. Jiemw. 


Second Corrected Edition, post 8vo, pp. xii. — 116, cloth, price ss. 

THE BIRTH OF THE WAR-OpD. 

. A Poem. By KALIDASA. 

Translated from the Sanskrit into English Verse by 
Ralph T. H. Gbifpith, M.A. 

“A very spirited rendering of the KuindraMmhhavaj. ■'^hiah was first publishoil 
twenty-six years ago, and wlilch we ai-e glad to see nuidc once more accessllilo.''-~ 
Tmeg. 

“ Mr. Griffith's very spirited rendering is well known to most who are at all 
interested in Indian lltomtiire, or enjoy the tendoruess of fooling and rich creative 
imagjn.itiou of its author.*^— /nd(an J'ntiquiti^y. > 

Wo are very glad to welcome a sedond edition of Professor Griffith’s admirable 
translation. Few tranalatioiis deserve a second edition })Btter.''--Athencttm. 



TR irsmiH'S ORIENTAL SER/ES. 


Post 8vo, pp. 432, doth, price 16s. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF HINDU MYTHOLOOT 
AND ERLIGION, GROaRAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
LITERATURE. 

Py JOHN DOWSON, M.R.A.S., 

Late Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. 

“ 'fliis not only forms an IncliKpensidtlo book of roferouce to students of Indian 
literaturo, but is also of gi'oat f^ciiopat interest, as it gi\reH in a conoifio and easily 
aooosslblo fovin all that need l>o known about tlic i>uvaonagus of Hindu mythology 
whose names are so familiur, but of whom so little is known outside the limited 
oircln of aaranU," — Tiuies. 

“ It is no sHglit B;ila when such subjccte aro treated fiiiily and fully In a tnodernto 
space ; and wo need only .-uhitliat tlio few wants whiesh we may hope to see supplied 
in now ediUon*^ detract but little fniiu tho general excolloncso of Air. Dowsou’s work.** 
—SaUo'dttj^ Hrvieto. 

J* 03 t 8vo, with View of Mecca, pp. cxii. — 172, cloth, price 98. 

SELECTIONS FftOM THE KORAN. 

- , By EDWARD WILUAM DANE, 

Tuiuslator of “ The Thousand and Dno Nights &c., *0. 

A New Editiou, Iloyised and Enlarged, witli an Introduction by 

Stanley Lane I'oole. 

. lias lieen hnig e-stoemed in tliLs country as the compilation of ofti of the 
greatest Arabic sohol.ivs of the time, the Lite Mr. Ijine, the well-known t,ranfelato,r of 
the ‘Arabian Nights’ . . . 'I'he present editor lias ouhancod the value of lii« 
rolativu's work by divesting the text of .1 gro.ii deal of cxtr.uuxjus matter inti’oduood 
by way of eomiucnt, and luolixingan introtluetioii.'’ — 

“ Mr. I'oolo is both a generous ami .1 le.inied biogr.ii>}u*r. . . . Mr. Ptxde tolls us 
tho hurts . . so f.iras it is jwssiblo for nidusirv and oiticism to aseoriaiu them, 
and for literary skill to present tJie'rn in a coudeiv^iod and rCiidable foYii\."-^IiiiyUah- 
iiHdt, ('uloatla. 


P<»st 8 VO, pp. — 368, cloth, i)iicc 14s. 

MODERN INDIA AND THE INDIANS, 

BEING A SERIES OF IJIPRICSSIONS, NOTES, AND ESSAYS. 

By MONIER WILLIAMS, D.C L, 

lloii. LTj 1), of the University of f’aloult.i, F|i»n. Member of the Iknnlmy jVsiatiu 
Society, lioilcn Prolessor of .Sanskrit in the Uruvevaily of Oxford. 

Third Edition, revised and aiignicntnd liy conHidcrable Additions, 
with lllnatmtioiLS and a Map. 

“ In this volume wc liave the thoughtful iniproMslous of a thoughtful man on some 
of the most import int qui‘-.Muus couiv'cted with our lii'lLin Empire. , . , An en- 
lightened observant man, tivivi’llmgamongan enlightened id..survbiit ]>0(tp1o, Profossor 
Moliier Williams haa brought nr.fore tlie ]iulihc in a pleasant funn more *4 the manners 
and customs of the Queens Indimi subieeta th;in we over rumcinilH.‘r to have soen in 
any one work. Ho not only 'Jesewes iliejthank'< of every Kngriishnuui for this able 
oontribution tf> tho study of Modem liidui— a subject with ivliirh w® should bo 
specially familiar- but he deserves the thanks of every Indian, Parsoe or Hindu, 
riudilhist and Mosicm, for his clear cxiEjsiiion of their maiiuors, their eruod% and 
their necessities.’* — Tiniex. ^ 

Post 8vo, pp. xliv. — 376, cloth, pj*ico 14s. 

METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT 
WRITERS. 

AVith iiii Introduction, piany Prose ITersiong, and parallel Passages from 
Classical Authors. 

Py J. MUIR, C.r.K;, ixO.L., LL.D., Ph.X). 

. All agreeable intrixluctton to Hindu poetry. ’’•r-'ftwrt. ■ 

"... A volume which maybe taken {*a'afair Illustration alike of tho rcligioiia 
and moral seutinients rnd of the legendary lore of the best Sauakrit wri^pra."— 
JldiHbtLryh Daily Reiitie. 



TKi/SyiiK'S OR/Syi'AL S£/^^£S. 


V Second Edition, post 8vo, pp. xxvi.— 244, cloili, p^ce los. 6d. 

SHE OULISTAN; 

Ob, BOSE OAKDBD op SlIKKH MUSHLIU’U-Dm SADI OF SHIBAZ. 
IMndnteA for tho First Time into Proso and Verse, with an Introductory 
Fieface, and a Life of the Author, from tho' Atish Ka4ah^ 

Br EDWARD B, EASTWICK, C.B., M.A., F.R,S;, kltA-S. 

** It to $ vfliy fair rendering of tlie originaJ.”— 
u «<Tfae now oditlnii has long been desii'od. and will bo .welcomed by iUl who take 
any interest in Oriental poetry. The Gulistan is *1 typical Peraiaii verse-book of tho 
highest order. Mr. Eastwick’s rhyinol iranalatn»n . . . has long esiabliBhCd itself in 
a seoiiro jioailion as tlio boat terMon of 8adi’s finest work,’’— 

“ It to both falllifiilly and gi ucefully executed."— 3’a6/tt. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. viii. — 408 .'«id viii. -34S, cloth, price 28s. 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS EELATINU TO INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

By BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON, Esq., F.R.S., 

Late of the Bengal Ci\nl Service ; Corresponding Member of the Institutie; Ohevalior 
of the Legion of lloii(>ur ; lato British Mmister iit tlie Court of Ac , &c. 

" CONTENTS Oh VOL. 7. t 

Section 1. — On the Kocch, BudtS, .iiul Dliunal 'J'libos.- -Part 1. Vocabtiiary -- 
Part II. OraTnniiir,— Part 111. Their Origin, Lufution, Numbers, Creed, CustuinH, 
Charaolcr. mid Condition, v\ith a Cciieral Description of tlie Climate they dwell In. 
—Appendix, 

Section II.— On Tlimalayan Ethimlogy- 1. Comparative VcH'abiilary of tho Lan- 
giwiges of the Broken Tribes of Nepal --II. Vocabulary of the Dialecle of tho Kiranli 
Language,— III Oraiinnatioal Anaiy.'ii-. of tho Vayu Language. The Vdyu timniintir. 
—IV. Analy.'^is of Die Bailing Dl.ilccl of thu ILiruiiti Tianguage. The Bahing dram- 
mar. — V. On tlie VAyii or llayu 'Jribc of tho Cculral Uimalay»,-TrVI. On tuo Kiranii 
Tribe of the CentiMl lliniahiya. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. If. 

Section- IIT.— On the Aboi igincs of North- Kasjieru India. Comparative Vocabulary 
of tiio Tibetan, Ikkid, and Caro Tongues. 

Section JV. — Aboriginos of tlio Norlh-Eastein Fioiiticr 
Section V. —Aborigines of tho Kastoin Fiontior. 

Section VI —The Indo-CljinoHC Bonierers, and their eoiincution wltli the Itiina- 
layuns and Tiliotaus. (^jinpararfve VocalmJaij'of Indo-OlmicA'e Burderurs in Arakan. 
Comparativo Vocabulary ol Jiido-Chincso Boiderers in 'I'euassuiiiri. 

Section Vll.— Tho Mongolian Airmitios of tho Cau&asjans — Cum ps risen and Ana- 
lysis of Caucasian ainl Mongolian Woids. 

Sectic^ Vlfl. — Physical Typo of Tibetans. 

Section IX. — I’lie AborigiiiCh of Centr.'d India.— Comparative Vocabulary of the 
Aboriginal Languages of Centml In.iia.—Ahoi igincs of the Eastern Chats.— Vocabu- 
lary of some of the Dialects ot tlio I Jill and W.andering Tribes in the Northern Sircars. 
—Aborigines of the Nilgiria, witii Bumarks on their AfTinities. — Supplement to the 
Nllgiriati Vocabularies. — Tlie Aborigines of Suiitbein India and Ceylon. 

Section X. — Houto of NepalO'O Mission to Fekih, witli Bemarks on tho Water- 
shed and Plateau of Tibet. 

Section XI.— -Route from K^thmAndd, tho Capital of NeivM, to Darjeeling iii 
Sikim.— Motworjindiim relative to the Seven Cosis of Nepah 
Section XII.— Some Accounts of tlio Systems of Law and Police os recognised in 
the State of NepAl. 

Seotion Xlll.— Tho Native Method of making the Paiier denominated Tlindustan, 
NdpAlose. * 

Section XIV.— Pre-emliionco of the Vema^'^lla^s; or, tho Aiiglicists Answered; 
Being Ijottera on the Education of tlie People of India. 

“ For the study of tjie loss-known races of India Mr. Brian Hodgson's ‘ Miscellane- 
ous Assays ’ will be found very valuable both to tiio philologist and* the ethnologist'' 
^Tiiiies. 



TRUBtTMR^S ORI&NTaI . 


Third Edition, Two Vola,, post Sro, pp. viii— And viii.‘^326, ^otl^;' , 

^ price ais. : - 

THE LIFE OS LEOEND OF GAODAUA, 

THE BUDDHA OP THE BUBMESK. With Anll6iat^o^s; . 

The Ways to Il^eibhan, and Notice on the Phongyies or Burmese Hoxtks. 

Bt the Bight Biv. P. BIGANDET, - , , • 

Bishop of Bamatha, Vicar-ApostoUo of Ava and Pegu. 

'*The woik‘ is furnished with copietis notes, whioh^ot only illustrate the aubject* 
matter, but form a perfect encyelopajdla of Buddhist loro.'V2^mM.. 

‘*A work which will fiiruisb Burbpean students of Buddhism with a most mluable 
help in the proseentton of their hivestigations.*'— ^Review. 

** Bishop Blgandot's In valuablo work. 

*' yiewod In this light, its importance is sufficient to, p^cd BtudfUXtS of 4he subject 
under a de(|p obligation toils author.*'— Betdew. ^ ' 

'^This work is ono of the greatest authorities upon Buddhism. Min Review- 


PostSvo, pp. xxiv.--43o, cloth, price i8s. , ’ ‘ 

, CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

A V9I.UMK OF SKETCHES, HISTORICAL AND CEITIOAI*. ' 
Bit J. EDKINS, b.i). 

Author of '* China’s Place in Philology,” “ Religion in China,” &o., &o; 

'* It contains a vast deal of ininorboit information on the subject, sucJi as is only 
to bo gained by loiig-coutiiiued study on the sjuit.*' — Athnueunt- 

“ tJ|ion the wliole, we know of no work comparable to It for the oxtoht of Its 
original research, and the siruplicUy with which tliis complicated system of philo- 
sophy, religion, litemture, and ritual is set forth," — British Qmrtcrly Review. 

“The whole volumo is replete with leju*i ling. ... It doaorve.s most careful study 
from all lntere.sted in the history of tlie religions of tlie world, and expressly of those 
who are doucemed in the propagation of Cliristiiinity. 'I)r. Kdkius notices fu termed 
of just condemnation the exaggerated piaise bestowed upon Buddhism by recent 
English writers.”— Jicconi. 


' Post 8vo, pp. 496, cloth, price 18s. ^ 

LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESEAYS. . 

Written from the Year 1846 to 1878. 

By ROBERT NEEDHAM GUST, . 

Late Member cf Majesty’s Indian Civil Service ; , sfon. $^etaty,t<r, 
the Royal Asiatic Society ; ' . * * 

and Author of “ The Modem Languages of the EAst. Indieg,'” ' , 

’ ' ( ■ ' , 

“ We know none who has described Indian life, enpeciaBy tlmlife of the nativdst 
with so much learning, symittthy, and literary talent. ’—.deademy. , > . * 

“ Tliey seem to us to be full of suggestive and original remarks. Jamef*; 

“ His book contains a vast amount of information. ' The result of thirty'Ave years , 
of inquiry, redectioii, and spocdlatioii, and that on subjedm as full of fasclnajtlopss 
of food for thought."— ^ 

“ Exhibit, such a thorough acquaintance with the hlsthxy ai^d aniiqiritles'of India 
AS to entitle him to speak as oiio ^vlug authority. i>(u/y Rmew. . 

“ The author speaks with the autho^ty of personal experiimce. . It' is this 
constant association with tha country and the j^ople which gives s^h A vividness 
to^maiiy of the pages/*— 4iAeMWat». 





3 Poat 8 to, pp. civ.— 348, cUftb, pjricfe tSt. 

BUDMJfit BIRTH STORIES ? or, Jataka Tal«»; 

, . i^be Oldest OoUeolia& oi Solk-l^r^/^tant : ; / 

BISING THB‘ JATAKAXTBAVASS'^jIr^y 
, For the^firut tim&Bdftod io the original 
By V. FA 0 SBOLL; 

'And Tranalaied ^.VW. BnYb DAVitis. 

Translation. Volnino J« 

if r ' . / V ' 

*' These are tales supposed to have heoii tolckby the Buddha of What'he hftd:aaeii 
n^id heard in his previous birtiis. They are probably the nearest ref^feioutailvee 
of iche original Aryaol stories from vildeh^ snnuig the folk-lore’ of Europe aS we 41 sik 
India. Ttie incrodudtloi!i contains a most irneregting dlsrjulMtlon on the mlgrapana 
of tboso ftiUos, tracing their reappearance in the viiripus groups (»f folk-lore leg^^. 
AtQOug other old friends, ^^‘e meet ^itka vorsiun of ilio J udgmont of Solomon. "—Susies. 

** It is noyr 8<^ime years since Sir. Rliys Davids asserted his right to bo heard OP 
thi^ Subject by liis able article on Buddhism in the new edition of the * Eucyclopotfdhi 
Biitannipa/ ''--Aireds Kercury. ' 

** Ad'vrho are iiiterosted in Buddhist li^rature ought to feel deeply indebted te 
Me, Hhy^ DayidOi His'Woll-establislied rop\ittition as. a Pall scholar is a sufficient 
guarantee for ike fidelity of his version, and the style of his^translations is doservivg 
of high 

N^inore competent exjKJsitor of Buddhism could be found than ]^r. Bhys Davids. . 
In the JAtaka have, tlion, a^ priceless rocord of the earliest Imaginn^va 

literaiuredf our 'race; and ... it presents to us a nearly complete picture the 
soclid life and cuslAims and popular beliefs of the common people of Aryan tribes. 
closdLy rebitod to ourselves, Just as they were passing tlirough the first atagek n| ^ 
otvllisutlou. Jamas' i &azeiis. 


Post 8vo, pp. xxviiL— 362, doth, price 148. 

A TALIIUDIC MISOELLANT; 

Ob, a thousand and one extracts rbom the TADHUD, 

THE MIDRASHIM, AND TUB KABBALAH. 

Compiled and Tranidated by fAUL ISAAC HERSHOK, 

Author of Genesis According to the Talmud,” Ac, 

With Notes and Copious Indexes^ 

** To obtain in so concLse and handy a form as ibis voluine a general idea of the 
Talmud is a boon to Christians at leo-sL.'’ — Times. 

“ Its peculiar and popnl.'ir char:icicr will m.ake it attractive to general readers, 
>Ir. Hersbon is a very coTnj»oteiit scholar. . . . Contains samples of th,© good, Iwd, 
and indifferent, and especially extracts Dmt throw light upon the Hcjdptures."— , 
RtiiiA ^ai'ierly Jievieis. 

** Will convey., to English rosulcra.a more complote and truthful notion of the 
Talmud than any other work that has yet appeared. Jfe^ps. 

** Without overlooking In the slightest tlie several attractions of the previmta' 
volumod^of the * Oriental ivories.’ we liavo no hesitation in saying tlut this suipassos 
them oU iu interest."— Jrdi)i6urg4 Daily Jievl-ew. ' v , 

^*Mr. Eershonhas . . . thus given English readers what Is, we bolicve, a fair sot 
of' specimens whirii they can'test for themselves."— JOtcord. 

‘ *.* TJits book is by far the best fitted In the pi-eseut state of knowledge to enable the 
general iseader to gajn a fair azgt unbiassed conception bi the multifarious contents 
of the wonderful miacsllany which can only be truly understood— so Jewish pride 
asserts— by l^e life-long devotion of scholam of the Chosen i*eopIo.’'— /n^^wiV^r, 

•'The value and importance of this volumeconsfst in ihb fart that scarcely a single 
extract is^ven in its pages but^throwa.sQnw lighL direct, or refracted, tipon thoso 
Seriptures which am the common heritage of Jew and Christiaii alike."— /oAn RuU. 

** It !s a capital specimen of Hebrew Scholarship^ a monument of learned, loving, 
Iight*givlng||ilabbmv^— /ets^A Hjej^a/d, 



T%p^/£i{'S ORIENTAL SERiBS. 

Poafc ,8vo, pp. xii*— 228, clotb, price tb. 6ct 

THE OLASSIOAL POETET OF THE JAPANESE. 

By basil hall chamberlain, 

Author of ‘‘ Yeigo HefiJcaku Sliirafi.” 

“ A very curious volumo. The author has manifestly devoted much L‘i1}Our to the 
task of studying the poetical llfceratiiru of the Ja])uiicso, and roiidcriug cbaracteListic 
spocimenH Into Ehgllah verao."— A'ewa. 

“ Mr. UhamlkorLiink voluiue Is, so far os we are awaro, the first attempt which has 
been made to interpret the literature of the JapaiioHe to the Western worhl. It is to . 
the tilusaical poetry of Old Japan tliat wo must tu'm for indigenous Jaxainese thought, 
and in ,tlie volume before us we have a selection from tliat poetry rendered mt'o 
graceful Englisli verse.”-— yw Wet. 

'‘It is undoubtedly one of the best triinslations of lyric literature which has 
appoarb(i diiring the dose of the last year.'* — CcUittial Empire^ « 

“Mr. Chamberlain sot hirnsBlf a diifKMilt task when he undertook to reproduce 
Japanese poetry lu an English furrn. But ho has evidently laboured eea ainorc, and 
his efforts are successful to a degree.'' — Lmulon. and China Expregg. 

. / , “ . ' ' 

Post 8vo, pp. xiL— 164, cloth, price ros. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF ESARHADDON (Son of Sennacherib), 

KINO OP ASSYRIA; b.c. 681-668. 

Translated from the Ouneifortn Inscriptions upon Cylinders and Tablets in 
the British Museum Collection ; together with a Grammatical AnalYaU 
of each Word, Explanations of the Ideogi*ax>ha by Extracts from the 
Bi'Lingual Syllabaries, mid List of Eponyms, Ac. 

By ERNEST X. BUDGE, B.A., M.U.A.S., 

Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

“ Rludonls of SCI iptuml archaiology will also appreciate the ' History of Bjear*- 
haddon,”’-- yVj/ie'/f, 

“ There is much to attract the sclioUr in this volume. It does not protend to 
iMpularise studies which are yet in thoir infancy. Its primary ol)]C‘ct is to translate, 
but it does not }i.‘isunio to bo more tliuii teiilativo, and it offers both to the professed 
Assyrlologist and to tlie ordinary uoii-AssyrioluguiiU Somitic scholar the means of 
contiHilling it.-? results.*’- -Academy. 

'‘Mr. liudge's book is, of coarse, mainly ndilresscd to Assyrian scholars and 
students. Tlicy are not, it ia to bo feared, a veiy numerous class. Rut the more 
thanks are due to him on that account for the way in which be has acquitted himself 
in his laborious task.'*-- Tablet. 


Post 8 VO, pp. 448, cloth, price 218. 

THE MESNEVI 

(Usually known as Thk Mesneviti iSnEiiiF, or HohY MESNgVi) 

OF 

MEVLANA (OUR LORD) JKLALU ’D-DIN MUHAMMED ER-RUMI. 
Book the First. 

Tmjetker with some Acctnmt qJ the TAfc and Acts of the Aidkor, 
of his Ancestors^ and of his Descendants. 

Illustrated by a Beloction of Characteristic Anecdotes, as Collecti^d 
by their Historian, 

MEVhANA SlfEMSO-'D^DlN ARHBD, £t EFLAKI, ISL ^ABIFI. 

Translated, and the Poetry Versified, in llhiglish, 

By JAMES W. REDHOUSB, M.R.A.S., Ac, 

‘ A complete treasury of occult Orlentanore.’*— Review, t, 

* ‘This book will bo a very valuable help to tihe reader igtK/raut of Persia, who is 
deslvoTis rtf obtaining an insight into a very Imj'iortAnt dep^mdnt of tl^e literature 
extant in that U|]guage.'’’—2'aW<f. ts 



« THUBlfEti^XORjnEifTAL 

— ‘J. ; ^ — 1.^«- 

Post 8vo, pp. xvi.-*>28o» oloifa/t»ne« 

EASTERN PROVERBS AND EMBLEMS 

ILLD8TBAT1K6 OLD 

By Bev. J. LONG, - 

'Member of tlio Asiatic Sociejiy, F.ILGA 

*' We regard the book as valual>lc, oiid wish for it a wide cli>culatiO!n and attbiilive 
reading."— Jit’cord. 

“ Altogether, it Is quito a feast of good things.**— 

It is full of interesting matter."— 


Post 8vo, pp. viii.— 270, cloth, i»rice 7s. 6d. 

INDIAN POETRY; 

Containing a New Edition of the “Indian Song of Songs," from the Sanscrit 
of the “Gila Govinda" of Jayswleva; Two Books from “The Iliad of 
India” (Mahabharata), “ProVorbijil Wisdom " from tho Shlokasof the 
Hitopadesa, and other OricTiial Poems. 

By ED.WIN ARNOLD, C.S.L, Author of “The Light of Asia.” 

“ Jn this new Tolimre nf Messrs. Trllbiicr's Orieiii.-il Series, Mr. Edadn Arnold does 
good service )jy‘iHuslmting, tlktonglA the mediuii) of bis inusietd English niolodies, 
&ie power of lndi«wi i>oetry to stir Jt:un>peui) crootioiis. The ' Indian Song of Bongs * 
la not -unknown tc» seholnis Mr. Arnold will liuve Introduced it“ niaong popular 
English poems. l!fot-lhi)g could he more ginoeful and delicate Ihun tl)o 4<h»u1oa by 
which Krishna is porlmyed in tlie gvailuul procesH of being weaned by the lovd of 
* Bofiutiful Radha, jxsiuiiiu'bosouiod Ihulha/ 
from tho allurements of tho forest to tiiphs, in whom the five scrjsos aic typified."— 
Tirnta. 

“ No other English poet h.is os or thrown hi.s genius and Ids art so thoroughly into 
tho work vf traiudatiiig Ea.'sieru ideas os Mr Arnold has done in his splondid para^ 
idirases language contained in niigldy cpic-s." - Jhtihf Teltgraph. 

“ Tho lioein abounds with im.agcry of ll;istcrn.lnxuHousncss and seiiRuoiismss; tho 
air sct-ins hulou -with tlie h])iey (Kioiirs ol (he tro|)ies, and thu verso has a rlcJincss and 
a melody buflielont to captivate the sciiscj of Ihc dulh 

"The translator, while piodueing a very enjoyable liocm, has adhered with toler- 
able fidelity to the <jrlgiiiaf text,"— Oeerhoa/ Matf. ^ 

"We certainly wish Mr. Arnold success In hi.s ntiempt ‘to populoriso Indian 
classics,' that Iwiiig, as lii.s prohico tells us, tlie gold towards wldch he bends his 
efforts." — Alien’s InUian Mail. 


Post 8vo, pp. xvi. — 206, cloth, jirice yos. 6d. 

THE MIND OF MENCIUS ; 

Ou, POLITICAL ECONOMY FOUNDED UPON MORAL 
rnJLosopiiy. 

A SYsmiATic Digest or the D()Ctkinb.s or the Chinese Philo.sopheE 
Mencius. 

Translated from tho Original Te.Kt and Classified, with 
Comments and explanations. 

By the Key. ERNST FABER, Rhenish Mission Society. 

Translated from the German, with Additional Notes, 

By tlie Rev. A. B. HUTCHINSON, C.M.S., Church Mission, Hong Kong. 

" Mr. Faber is already well known in the field of Chiuoae studies by his digest of 
tho doctrines of ('unfuciu^. The value of this work will he perceived when it is 
roinombercd that, at no time since relations commenced between China and the 
Wo.st has the former laeen so powerful— wo had almoKt said .aggressivo— as now.. 
For those who will give it ctirpful study, Mr. Tabor's work is ono of tho must 
Vidnablc of the excoUont series to which it belongs."— re. 






JPost Svo, p|». .336, cloili, price i&i.^ ' 

THE RmaZONS OF mDlJL 

Bt A, BABTH. 

TranfllAted from the French ivlth' the e.uthority and aasiatauce of the Autlior. 

1'hc author baa, at ttie request of the publish^rs^ considerably enlarged 
the work for tho translator, atiA has addejS the literature of the subject to 
date ; the translation may, therefore, he looked upon as ah equivalent of a 
new and i^iproved edition of the original. - 

fs not only (i yaluahle manual of the religions of India, wtilch nnirits a' distinct 
stop in the treatment of the subject, but also a useful work of reference."— 

*‘This volume is a reproduction, with corrections and additions, 0f an article 
contributed by the Icaruod authm* two years ago to the * BncyOlop&lle dea Bcieuces 
Religieusos. attracted rnnclr notice when it first appeared, and is generaHy 
admitted to i>ro8eut the best summary extant of the vest foihject with which It 
deals."— Tbi/et. ^ 

“ This is not only on tho w^ole tho best but tho only manual of the religions of 
India, apart frym Huddhism, whioh we bavo in English. The present work . . . 
shows not only great knowledge of the facts and power of clcftr exptfSltilon, bt)t also 
great insight into the inner history and the deeper meaning of the gteat t^l^cn^ 
for it is hi reality only one, which it proposes tt> describe."— 3/trMfsm> Review. . 

** The meilt' of the work ha.s been emphatically recognised by thO'.xdOst HUthoi;itattv6 ' 
Orientulists, both in this country ana on tho continent of Europe, But pl^l>ahly 
there .arc few indlanists (if we may uso the word) w’ho would not durlve a good deal 
of Information from it, and espucially from tho oxtonsive bibllogmphy provided in 
Jbho notes. ’’—BwWiw- Aewieta, 

“ Buch a sketch M. Barth has drawn with a master-hand.’— Crif/ediTeto York). 


Post 6vo, pp. viii.— 152, cloth, price 6 b. 

HINDU PHliLOSOPHY. 

^HB SANKHYA KAIUKA of IS'WARA KRISHNA. 

All Exposition of tho System of Kapil a, with an Appendix on the 
NyHya and Vais'esliika Systems. 

BY JOHN DAVIES, M.A. (Cantab.), M.R.A.S. 

The system of Kapila contains nearly all that India has produced in the 
department of pure philosophy. 


'tTha non Orion tulist . . . finds in Mr. Davies a 'patient and learned guide who 
leads him into the InMcaclCs of the philosophy of India, and supplies him with'aduo,’ 
tliat he iiuiy not bo lost ih them. Tu Die preface ho stated that the system of' 
Kapila is the ^eai41est attempt on record to give an luiswcv, fnxn reasou ' 
to the mysterious questions which arise in every thoughtful mind about the origin o| 

* the world, the nature and relations o( man and his future destiny,' and in hfsjeanllod 
and tthlo botes be exhibits * the connection of tho Sankbya system with the phlla-. 
Sophy of Spinoza,' and ‘ the conndetkm of the System of KapiBt with that of Behupen- 
hauer and von Hartmann.’ '^--jVorCTyTi 

“.Mr. Davies’s volume on Hindu 'Bhlloaophy to- an unfiOuhteq gain to athstndentr 
of the development of thought. The system of Kapila, .which le bore giveii In a trana- 
lation from the Sankhya Kftnka, istbednly contrB>utl<mof Ind^to^vcpldlpeOphy* 

. . . Vroseiits many points of dodp interest, to the. student of eovmrative pnub* 
sophy, and without Mr; Ihivios’s lucid inteipretation It would Wdlmcttit to appre- 
ciate these points In any adequate Uiamter/V^^UfKnfay JSeefeiew ' ' 

*^Wo wefoome Mr, Dawes’s ,book.aa n valuable addlUim'.tt) dnr phltcfcpliktd 
library.’’— Abto and Qatries. , " 



]?diiir8vo, pi>. X.— r3<v«io^‘'Pii*96i' ' 

Translate* Mfitlv copious A. JACOB» 

Bombay Staff Corpt; l^pec^jr.of Army fitehools. , ' a 

The ot thi^ Bttld work is to provide for e^id . ^ 

pthdia who, like them, have little leisure for. 4 >)^ual an- aeOuritie, 

»ahi.roajFy o| the doetrines of the ^ . ' -n. 

‘‘^^The mbdcst title' of Ma|fjr J^b’s wcirk p^tC]P^ but a;a ittadeouf^ Idea of. the ; 
▼tst amount of research cmbodiedsfn bta ^dtos jto tlte toxili of ' the Veda^taasra, So ' 
copiotiB^ Indeed, are these, ahd so much coHatcral matter do they brlf^ tb hear on , 
the subject* that the dilifient sttidout wU! rise from' their perusal ii^th A ..f<drty 
adexjuam view of Plindb phllosoidiy generally. IIU Work . y\ is one of thebdM! 
its klUd that We haye seen. "—CafeaUa 

Post ’8vo, pp.‘ xit-— IS4, eloth, price 79, dl* 

^ TS0HI-IIGOAM: 

Tub Sdpbemb Bbino qjp thb IChoj-Kuoi. 

By THBOPHn.US HAHN. Ph.D., 

Cttstodfan of the Grey CoHectiou, Cape Town ; Ooirespondinjf hlomber 
^ of ^be Geegr. Sooiety, Dresden ; Gorrespondibg Mbmher of the 
'Anthropofogioal Society, Vienna* Ac., Ac-' 

‘’the first instalment of Dr. Hahn's labours will be of interest, not at tbe Ca^ 
only, but lu every University of Euro()c. Jt is, lit fact, a most vahiable contribution 
to the comparative study of rcligioti and mythology. Accounts of Ihetr lellglon and 
mythology were scattered about iu various brx>ks ; tlieso have boon carefully cob 
lected'by Dr. Dahn and nriiatcd in his second chaptur, enriuhed and improved by 
what ho has been able to collect himtelf."— Pi’o/'. J^ax MiilUr itk ihx ./irinetcmm 
Cantwif, 

** ft is fullo'f good things,”— b'<. Jaiits't Gazette. 


, In Four Volumes. Post 8vo, Vol. I., pp. xii,---302, cloth, price tes, 6d., '> 
Vol. II.. pp. vi.— 408, cloth, price J2S. 6d., VoL III., pin vUi,'— 4*4, 
dotb. price 12a. 6<1. ' 

A COMPREHSNSIVB COMMENTARY TO TEE QORAN, 

Tq which is PHKPIXEp SALE’S PRELIMINABY DrsCOUBSK, WITH 
AODiTiQiiAL Notes and Emendations. 

Together with a Complete Index to the Text, Prelimmary 
Discoui’se, and Notes. 

By lioY. E. M. WHEllRV, M.A.. Lodiana. 

** A's Hr. Whorry's book is Intended for missionaries in India, it Is no, doubt Well 
that they should m prepared to meet, if tfiey can, the orditiaiy aliments andi inter* 
. j^r^atl«m'e. and for jihis pUipose S|r. T^erry’s additions will prove useful’.”— /Shiurday 

Post 8yo. pp. vi;— 2 o 8. cloth, price 8s. 6d. 

TBE BHAQAVAD-aiTA, 

Tmuslafed. with Introduction, and Notes 
Bt, JQHN »T. A. (Cantab.) 

' » Uet us add' Ouit hk translation of tlte*Bb«ggVa4 OlriL is. as wo judge, the best 
^fhatims M.ypt'a^edruid in. Eii'gHsb* 4nd hie Phflologicial Notes are of quite 
value.'— Mfja 


TRUBNER*^ ORIENTAL SERfES. 


Post 8vo, pp. 96, cloth, price 5s. 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

Translate.! by K Hi WUlNFIELt), M.A., 
Biirrister'at-‘Law, late ILM. Benj^al Civil Service. 


Post 8 VO, pp, xxxii. — 336, cloth, price los. 6.1, 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR EHATYAM. 

The Persian Text, with an English Verse Translation, y 
By E. H. WHINFIRLD, late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

“Mr. Whiiifield has executed a difficult task with considerable success, and his 
version contains ranch that will bo new to those wiif> only know Mr. FiUgei’uld's 
delightful selection." — Acfmemt/. ■ 

'‘The most prominent features in the Quatrains .are their profound iigiK)6tici.sm, 
rombiued with a falalisra b:XHcd m.jre on philoHo})liic than religious grounds, their 
Kpicurerinism and tliu sxnrit of imivensal iolcnmco .and charity which animate.^ them." 
—~Calcu,tta It ciew. ^ 

Post 8 VO, pp. xxiv. — 268, cloth, price 99. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS AND 
ANCIENT INDIAN METAPHYSIC& 

As evhibited iii a series of Articles cemtributod to the Calcutta Review^ 

By AHCHIBALD EIlWAUl) OOTTOU, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford; 

Principid of the Calcutta Madrasa. 

“For jiractical purposes this Is perbaiistho most impoituntof the works that have 
thus tar fijnto.wd in ‘Titibiicr's Oriontal yencs.' . . . Wo cannot doubt, that f6v all 
wli6 may take 11 . uji tbe wojk must bo one oj piolound intore«t.‘’-*-/{?<T<wd(ry Renew, 

In Two Yoluraea. Vol. I., post 8vo, jtp. xxiv.'--23o, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN AND 
MESOPOTAMIAN RELIGIONS. 

By Du. C. V. TIKL 3 C. 

. Vol. I.— llrSTORY OF TUK EGYPTIAN RELIGION. 

Translated from the Dutch with the Assistance of the Author. 

By JAMES BALLINGAL. 

“ It places in the hand.s of the English readers a liistoiy of Egyptian Religion 
which is very corapletc, wlmdi i.'i l»ased on the best materials, and \vhich has been 
illustrated by the latest, results of resejireh. In this volume there is a great dcid of 
information, as well as iiulepoudont mve^lig^l1u>n, for the trustworthiness of which 
Dr. Tide’s nuiue is in itself a guftrantoc; and the dcscrijjtion of the .«ucocssive 
religions umier the Old Kingdom, the Middle Kingdom, and the New Kingdom, is 
given ill a iii.-amci* which is sdinlarJy and luinutc,” — Scot jw. aw. 

Post 8 VO, pp. xii. — 302, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 

YUSUP AND ZULAIKHA. 

A Poem by JAMI. 

Translated from the Persian into English Verse. 

Br RALPH T, H. GRIFFITH. 

‘ “ Mr. Griffith, who has doiu. olroiidy 'good servieo as' truislalor into vorso from the 
Sanskrit, lias done further good work in tills tramslation from the Forsion, and .he 
h.is evidently shown nbt a Uitlc skill in bis rendering tho quaint and ver 3 ' oriental 
style .j{ his author into our more prosaic, less figurative, language. . . . The work* 
be^l.los its intrinaie merits, is of imporlanco as being one of the most popular and 
/aiiuiu.s poems of Persia, ana that whldi Is read in all the lndet>eiident native schools 
of India where Persian is taught."— i6'co{swui>i. 




rgffaif£R’.<i oKiBirrJti smrjzs. 


Post 8v6, pp. vlii. — a66, dotli, pries 

LINQVlSTia ESSAYS. 

By 04 BB ABBL, 

“ Ari oritiroly novel uie^liod of de.iliui!r with p 1 >{lr>.Kopliical quoHtiow and ImpAVt a 
real iiun\Hii laterest to tho otiienviao dry teciinioalitles of ti\o Ht>ioneo.”-<- 5 fandar«/, 
Abtsl is an opponent Irom -wlioni it is plo:ist\nb tf»rtilTor, for he Writes with 
enthusiasm oud teimior. and his mastory over the JSii^lish langtiago fits him to he a 
chnmpiim of unpopular doctrines .*'— .<4 

Post 8 vo, pp. ix. — 281 , cloth, price ibs. 6 d.' 

THE SAHVA-D4BSAHA-SAMaBAHA; 

Ok, review of THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF HINDU 
I’HILOSOPHY. 

Dv MADHAVA ACHARYA. 

Translated by 15 . B CDWEEL, M. A., Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Canibridgo, and A. B. COUOH, M. A., Professor of Philosophy 
ill the Presidency (Jollego, Calcutta. 

Tliis work is an iuterostiiig .ipccinien of Hhnlu critical ability. Tho 
author successively jmsses in review the sixteen^ philosophical systojms 
current in the fourreenth century in tho South of India ; and be gives wiiat 
appears to him to be theiv most iinjmrtunt tenets. 

“The tmiislatlon is irusUvortJiy thiuughoui. A proty.icled sojourn in India, 
where there Is a living tralitioii, has faiuiliarised t iO irauHltUns with ludlaii 
tlH>iight/^'.d t/ir/i/fV wt . 


Post 8vo, pp. Ixv. — 368, cloth, price 14s, 

TIBETAN TALES DERIVED FROM INDIAN SOURCES. 

Trnn.slated from tlie Tihetun of tho Kah-Gtub. 

By f. ani’on von SCHJEFNEB. 

Done into English from the Oenrian, with an Introduction, 

By AV. R. B. RALSTON, M.A. 

“Air. JCrilBton, whose nauie l.s so f.miili.ur to all p.vtrh rjf RiTssi.’iri folk-lore, has 
auppliod t-oinc iiileivtviiiig WestA*rii auaiifgics ami pnr.dlids, drawn, tor the xnoet. part, 
from Slavonic sources, to the I'^.istcrii lolk-t.-ilcs, culled Iroui the Ivaligyur, one of the 
divisHUJS of tlio Tibetan sju ri d books.’’" Aanhoi.y. 

“Tiic tiaiislatioii !>. . cotdd scarcclt' lia\o f.dlon into Iwtter hands. An Introduc- 
tion . . . givo.s the loailirig fuels lu the livi's of tluTSc pchnlars wijo liavo given their 
.ittciition to g:iiiiiug a knowledge of tho T.ibct'iu literature and language.'*— C’ah'uffrt 
/ievietn. 

“ Ought to interest all who care for the Ejist, foi amu* log stories, or for comparatitc 
fol k -loro. ”—i*aR MuU Gazette. 


Post 8vo, pp. xvi." -22.4, cloth, i»ricc 98. 

UDANAVARGA. 

A C<?LLPkrrroN or Vbkstcs fuom tub BuonnisT Canon. 

Compiled by DIIARMAI’lLlTA. 

Belno the NOIITHERN BUDDHIST VERSION op DHAMMAPADA. 

Translated from the Tibetan of Bkah-hpyur, with Notes, and 
Extracts from the Oommciitury of Pnidjuavaiman, 

By W.’ WOODVILLE ROCKHILL 

'* Vif. Roekhiirs pvfsent work Is the first fiom vi'hich ffssistiuicc will be gained 
for a iTiQie accurate understanding of tho Pali text ; it is, in' fact, as yet the only 
lOrhi of comparison available to ns. The ‘Udaiiavarga,’ the Thibetan version, was 
originally discovered by the late Al. Schlefucr, wiie pnlaishc*! the Tibetan text, and 
had iiiUiided adding a translation, an intoul.'on fm»lrHtod' by his death, but which 

has been can'iod our by Mr. KockhiH Mr. Rockbill may be congratulated for 

having well accomplished a diflicnlt task.**— Saturday 



Ti^i/BNER’S ORfttN^TAL SERIES. 


la iVo V'ulumes^ post 8vo, pp. xxiv. —566, cloth, Aceompaniod hy a 
, Language Map, price 353. 

A SKBTOH OF THE MODERN LANGVAOE8 OF AFRICA* 

Hy ROBKRT NRKDHAM (’U 3 T, 

Barrister-at-Law, aud late qf Her Majeiity’s Indjaa Civil Service* 

Any one at all iiitorested in African languages cannot do hetier than got Mr. 
Cast’s UfK>k. It is encyclu))a»]ic in Its scope, and the mider gets a start clear away 
in .'iwy |)art»c\ilftr langntt'.rc, and is loft free to odd to tho initial sura of knowledge 
there collected. A/rtrury. 

^'Mr. Cast has ounirive<i to rjrodiico a work of value to lingiiiatio students."--^' 
Natvtn. 


Post 8 VO, pp. xii.'— 31a, with Maps and Plan, cloth, price 14B. 

A HISTORY OF BURMA. 

Including Burma Proper, Pegu, Tauugu, Tonasseriin, and Arakan. From 
the B rlicst Time to the Bndof the First War with British India. 

BYLiEiyT.-OEN. Sin AKTHUK P. PHAYRE, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I., and O.B., 
Membre Oorrespouduut.dc la l^ociete Academique ludo-Ohinoise 
. tie France. 

“Sir Artliur Phayro’s contribution to Trlilmcr’a Oriental Series supplies a recog- 
nised want, ami its appoiimnco luui been looked forward to for many ye:irs ' 

General Piiayre deserves ^eat credit for the patience and industry^ which has resulted 
in this History of Burma.’'— -S'atuWay Rivwo. " • 


Third Edition. Post 8vo, iip. 276, cloth, price 78. 6d. 

RELIGION IN OHINA* 

s By JOSEPH EDKINS, D.l)., Peking* 

Containing a Brief Account of the Three Religions of the Chinese, with 
Observations on the Prospects of Christiau Conversion among.st that 
People. 

“ Dr. Edkin-s ha.s been most careful in noting the varied and often complex phases 
of npliiiou, so as to give an account of eoiisidcniblo value of thu suiduct,”— 
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PREFACE. 


In this work an endeavour has been made to supply the 
long-felt want of a Hindu Classical Dictionary. The late 
Professor Wilson projected such a work, and forty years 
^0 announced his intention of preparing one for the 
Oriental Translation Fund, but he never accomplished his 
design. This is not the first attempt to supply the vmd. 
Mr. Garrett, Director of Public Instruction in Mysore, 
published in India a few years ago a ^'Classical Dic- 
tionary of India,” but it is of a very miscellaneous char- 
acter, and embraces a good deal of matter relating to the 
manners and customs of the present time, rit has not 
obtained favour in Europe, and it cannot be considered 
as any obstacle in the way of a more complete and 
systematic work. 

The main portion of this work consists of mythology, 
but religion is bound up with mythology, and in many 
points the two are quite inseparable. Of history, in the 
true sense, Sanskrit possesses nothing, or next to notlung, 
but what little has been discovered here finds its place. 
^The chief geographical names of the old writers also have 
received notice, and their localities and identifications are 
dederibed so far as present knowledge extends. Lastly, 
short descriptions have been given of the most frequently 
ibentioned Sanskrit books, but ofily of such books as 
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are likely to be found named in the works of European 
writers. 

It must be understood from the first that this work 
is derived entirely from the publications of European 
scholars. I have not resorted to original Sanskrit autho- 
rities. My remaining span of life would at the best be 
quite iiisufiicient for an investigation of their manifold 
and lengthy volumes. But I have gleaned from many 
I’uropeaii writers, and have sought to present a summary 
of the present condition of our knowledge of the religion 
and mythology of Ancient India. 

The work is no doubt very defective. The full harvest 
of Sanskrit learning has not yet been gathered in, but 
the knowledge which has been stored by former labourers 
ought to be made readily available for the service of their 
successors, to lighten their labours and strengthen them 
for onward progress. There is nothing in this book for 
which authority is not to be found in some one or niore 
of the many works upon Hindu literature and religion, 
but the aim has been to condense and bring together in 
a compact form that information which lies scattered in 
many volumes. Hindu mythology is so extensive, and 
the authorities are often so at variance with each other, 
that I cannot but feel diffident of the success of my 
labours. I have worked diligently and carefully, I hope 
also intelligently, but mistakes have no doubt been made, 
and it may be that matters have been passed over which 
ought to have been recorded, and others have been printed 
which might well have been left unnoticed. But( while 
I have no expectation of any near approach to perfection, 
I do hope that a good beginning has been made, and 
that a basis has been laid on which a greater and more 
worthy structure may hereafter be raised. If the work is 
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received 'with anything like favour, I shall be constantly 
on the watch to improve it, and honest criticism will be 
welcomed and carefully considered. 

The book would be more valuable and interesting were 
it well illustrated with plates and cuts,' but the work is a 
speculative one, and does not directly appeal to a latge 
field of students and readers. The expense of befitting 
illustrations would be heavy, too great to be at once 
ventured upon. But if the work is approved, and illus- 
trations are desired, an attempt will be made to supply 
the want by a series of plates containing a selection of 
subjects from the stores of our museums and from other 
sources. 

It is unnecessary to specify all the works that have 
been used in the compilation of this book. Some have 
been referred to occasionally, but the mainstays through- 
out have been the “ Original Sanskrit Texts ” of Dr. Muir 
and the works of the late Professor H. H. Wilson, includ- 
ing his translation of the .Kig-veda, and more especially 
that of the Vislmu Pura«a, republished with additional 
notes by Dr. PitzEdward Hall. I have also levied 
numerous contributions from the writings of Williams, 
Max Muller, Both, Bdhthlingk, Lassen, Weber, Whitney, 
Wollheim da Fonseca, and many others too numerous to 
mention. 




INTRODUCTIOK 


The Ary«an scttlerf? on the banks of the Tmbis and in the land 
of the Five Kivers were possessors of a large number of hymns 
addressed to the elements and powers of natui’e. Some of these 
hymns they no doubt brought from tlieir earlier homes to the 
West, but others w<‘i’e composed after they had readied the 
land of their adoption. These ancient hymns cover a long 
period, the length and the era of whidi can ordy be coiijectui'ed, 
but fifteen hundred years before Christ is about tlio mean of 
the various ages assigned to them. Tlie hymns form what is 
called the TiVg-veda Hanhitii, a collection which embraces all the 
extant compositions of the early Aryans. Tt is the i?/g- veda 
which is of primary importance in Hindu religion and mytlio- 
logy; the other Vedas are later in date, and the second and 
third Vedas consist almost exclusively of hymns rlorived from 
the i2/g, but specially arranged for religious jmrposes. The 
fourth or Atharva-veda borrows less from the /iJ/g-vcda, but it 
is considerably later in date, and is of a dilferent charac-ter. 

The -Aryan hymns of tJie Veda embody the ide.'is of tlie 
Indian immigrants. These ideas were inherited from their 
forefathers. They were originally the property of tlie united 
progenitors of the Aryan races, and tlie offshoots of this great 
human stock have spread thoir primitive ideas over a large por- 
tion of the earth. In the Vedic hymns the ideas and myths 
appear in their simplest and freshest forms, directly connected 
with the sources from whicli they sprang by clear ties of lan- 
guage. Comparative philology and mythology go hand in hand; 
and as the language of the Vedas has proved the great critical 
instrument in the construction of the science of philology, so the 
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simple myths of the Vedic hymns furnish many clues for un- 
ravelling tlie science of mythology. For where the etymology 
of a mythic name or term yields a distinct sense of its mean- 
ing, the origin of the myth is not far to seek. The Language of 
the Vedas has in many instances supplied this cine, and led 
to a d(dinitc comprehension of what was pj-oviously hidden and 
ohscure. Tlio Vcdic hymns have preserved the myths in their 
]»riinitivc forms, ami, says Max Miiller, “ ^^owhere is the wide 
distance which separates tJio ancient poems of India from the 
most ancient literature of (Iroece more clearly fell tlian Avhen we 
compan. the growing myths of the Veda with the full-grown 
and decayed myths on which the poetry of ITomor is founded. 
'Fhe Veda is tlio r»'al Thcogony of the Aryan races, while that of 
Jlesiod is a distorted caricature of the original image.” 

Th(} Aryan settlers ’were a pastoral and agriciiltnrnl people, 
and tJiey were keenly alive to those iTilluonces wliich affected 
their prosperity and comfort. They knew the effects of heat 
and cold, rain and drought, U]K)n tlicir croj)S and herds, and 
they marked the influ(‘nce of warjutli and cold, sunshine and 
rain, wund and storm, upon their own ])crsonal comfort. They 
invested these benign and evil influences with a personality; 
and behind the lire, the sun, the cloud, and the other powers of 
nature, they saw beings who directc<l them in their bciicliceiit 
and evil operations. To these imaginary beings they addressed 
their praises, and to them they put uj) tlieir prayers for temporal 
blessings. They observed also the movements of the sun and 
moon, the constant suc(’.ession of day and night, the intervening 
periods of mom and eve, and to these also they gave personali- 
ties, which they invested with poetical clothing and attributes. 
Thus observant of 'nature in its various changes and operations, 
alive to its influences upon themselves, and perceptive of its 
beauties, they formed for tbemselvi3S deities in whoso glory and 
honour they exerted their poetic faculty. They had no one 
god in particular, no superior deity guiding and controlling the 
rest, but they paid the tribute of their praise to the deity whose 
bounties they enjoyed, or whose favours they desired for bodily 
comfort. Tliey lauded also in glowing language the personifica- 
tions of those beauties of nature which filled their minds with 
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delight and kindled the poetic fire. So each of the deities in 
turn received his meed of praise, and each in his turn was the 
powerful god, able to accomplish the desires of his voUiry or to 
excite a feeling of awe or admiration. 

Thus there were many distinct deities, and each of them had 
some general distinctive powers and attributes ; but their attri- 
butes and characters were frecpientJy confounded, and there was 
a constant tendency to elovatci now tliis one now that one to tljc 
sui)reniao3", and to lu()k iiptm him as the Great Power. In 
course of time a prci-eiiiiiience Avas given to a triad of deities, 
foreshaduwdng tlie Tri-niurti or Ti’inily of later days. In this 
triad Agiii (Fire) and Surya (tluj Sun) held a jilacc, and the 
third i)laee w'as assigned either to Yayii (the Wind) or to Indra 
(god of the skj"). owards the end of the /i/g-veda Sauhita, in 
the hymns of tlu' latest date, tlie idea of one Supreme Leiiig 
assumed a more detinito shape, and the JJindn jjiind w'as por- 
ceiying, oven if it had not <iistinctly r(‘{ilised, the great con- 
ception. 

As the Vcdic hymns grew ancient, ritual developed and 
theological iiKiiiiry awoke. Then arose what is called the IJrfili- 
niawa portion of the Veda. This <jonsi.sts of a vari(^ty of com- 
positions, chielly in prose, and attaclied to the dilfiirent Mantras. 
Ritual and liturgy were the chief objects of thtjsc writings, but 
traditions were cited to enforce and illustj-atc, ajid speculation 
was set at work to explain, the allusions of the Ijymns. The. 
simplicity of tlie Vedic myths gradually became obscured, tlio 
deities grew more ])ersonal, and speculations lus to the origin 
of the world and of the human race invested tlieiii with new 
attributes. Later on, in the Arawyakas and IJ|jaijisljads, which 
form part of tlie collective Rrilhinaywi, a further development 
took place, but principally in a philosophical directioiL 

Betw’cen the times of the Sanhita and of the Brahmawa the 
conception of a Supreme Being had become (jstablishcd. The 
Br^ima?zas recognise one Great Being as the Soul of the Uni- 
verse, and abound with philosophical sjieculations as to the work 
of creation and the origin of man. A golden egg was produced 
in the universal waters, from which in course of time came 
forth Prajapati, the progenitor — or, tlie quiescent Universal Soul, 
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IJralima, took a creative form as Brahma the PrajapatL From 
the Prajapati, or great progenitor, there was produced a daughter^ 
and by her he was the father of the human race. The explana- 
tions and details of this connection vary, but there is a general 
accord that the Prajaj)ati was the progenitor of all mankind by 
a female produced from himself. Before tlie times of the Briih- 
niiw/as some of the old mytlis of the hymns had crystallised, the 
I)crsoiiili cations had become more distinct, and the ideas from 
which they had been devoloi)ed had grown hazy or were quite 
forgotten!. Philosopliy speculated as to the origin of the world, 
theories were foumlod upon etymologies, and legends wore in- 
vented to illustrate them. These speculations and illustrations 
in course of time hardmied into shape, and became realities 
■when the ideas whi<di gave tlioni birth were no longer remeni- 
})ered and understood Tlic priestly order had advaiicc<l in 
])OWf!r, and luul takem a more prominent and important position, 
but the Ksliatriya or second class hehl a high place, and asserted 
something like an equality with the Brahmans even in matters 
of learning. 

AnotluM* interval elapsed between the days of the Brfihmawa 
and of Manu. The theory of the golden egg is held by Maim, 
and he calls tlie active creator who was produced from it Brahma 
and NiiJ'iiyana, tlie latter name being one which was afterwards 
exclusively appropriat(?d by Vishmi. But tlio most 7*emarkablo 
cliiiiigo obs(,Tvable in Manu is in the condition of the peophj, in 
the great advancement of the Brahinanical caste, the establish- 
ment of lh(; four great eustes, and the rise of a numher of mixed 
castes from cross intercourse of these- four. In a liymn called 
Purusha-sukta, one of the latest hymns of the i?/g-veda, there 
is a distinct recognition of three cliisses, Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
anjl Vai-s’yas, and lliese appear more distinctly in the Brahma/m, 
but no mention of the Siidras and mixed castes has been found 
before the work of Manu. 

The Raitiayaj^a and Maba-bharata are poems of the heroic 
age, and though they arc full of marvels, they deal more with 
the actions of mortal men and romantic creations than the might 
and majesty of the gods. The old deities of the Vedas have 
retired into the background, and some have disappeared alto- 
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gether. Indra retains a place of some dignity; but Biahni^ 
/Siva, and Vishwu have, in the Epics, risen to the chief place. 
Even of these three, the first is comparatively insigiuficant. 
His work of creation was over, and if he was ever on object of 
great adoration, he had ceased to be so. Vishmi and >S^iva both 
appear in these poems; and tdthough Vish/m is the god who 
liolds the most prominent place, still there are many passages in 
which /Siva is elevated to the supreme dignity. The Vishnu 
who, in the Vedas, was the friend and companion of India and 
strode over tlie universe, lias become, the great deity of preserva- 
tion, and tlie terrible and howling Riidra is now /Viva, the deity 
of destruction and renovation. l]ach of these two gods in his 
turn ‘contends with and subdues the other ; now this, now that, 
receives the homage of his rival, and each in turn is lauded and 
honoured as the chief and greatest of gods. 

The Avaturas or incarnations of Vishnu assume a prominent 
place in the poems, and still more so in the Purawas. The first 
throe, the Fish, the Tortoise, and the Boar, have a cosniical cha- 
racter, and are foreshadowed in the hymns of the Vedas. The 
fourth, or jNfan-lion, seems to belong to a later age, when the 
worshi}) of Vislmu had become established. The fifth, or 
Dwarf, whose three strides deprived the Asuras of the dominion 
of heaven and earth, is in its cliaracter anterior to the fourth 
Avatiira, and the three strides are attributed to Vish/iu in 
the Veda. Tlic fiftli, sixth, and seventh, Pararsu-rania, Rama- 
chandra, and lvr?sh?m, are mortal heroes, whose exploits ai-o 
eelehmted in these poems so fervently as to raise the heroes to 
the rank of gods. The ninth Avatara, Buddha, is manifestly 
and avowedly the oflspring of the preaching of Buddha ; and 
the tmith, Kalki, is yet to come. 

When we reach the IMrawas tliore is found a very different 
condition of things. The true meaning of the Vedic myths is 
entirely lost, their origin is forgotten, and the signification and 
composition of many of the mythic names are unknown. Mar- 
vellous legends have gathered round the favourite divinities, and 
many more have been built upon fanciful etymologies of tlio old 
namea The simple primitive fancies suggested by the opera- 
tions of nature have disappeared, and have been supplanted by 
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the wild imaginings of a more advanced civilisation, but of a 
more corrupt state of society and religion. The Tri-murti or 
triad of deities has assumed a distinct shape, and while Brahma 
lias quite fallen into obscurity, Vishwu and >Siva have each 
become supremo in the belief of their respective followers. 
Yishuu, in his youthful form Knslvna, is the object of a sensuous 
and joyous worship. The gloomy and disgusting worship of 
Mva, in his terrible forms, has grown side by side with it. Th<i 
worship of his fierce consort, J)evl, has become established, and 
the foundation has been lai«l of the obscene and bloody rites 
afterward di'veloped in the Tantras. 

The Veda, in modern Hinduism, is a mere name, — a name of 
high authority, often invoked and highly reverenced, — but its 
language is unintelligible, and its gods and rites are things of 
the past. Th(i modern system is quite at variance with the 
Vedic writings (uit of which it grew, and the descendant bears 
but few marks of resemblance to its remote anc(Jstor. 

Tlie Ihira/ias and later writings arc the great autliorities of 
modem Hinduism ; their mytliology and leg(?nds fill the popular 
mind and mould its thoughts. The wonderful tales of the groat 
poems also exercise a great influence. Tlie heroes of th(*se 
poems ai’c heroes still ; their exploits, with many embellishments 
and sectarial additions, arci recounted in prose and vci’sc, and the 
talcs of Kiinia and tlic Puwiiavas, of Hariumat and Kavana, are 
still read and listened to with wonder and delight. A host of 
legends has grown up around the hero K7Vsh?za; they attend 
him from his cradle to his pyre; but the stories of his infancy 
and his youth are those which are most jiopular, and interest all 
classes, esjiecially women and young pcopla The mild and 
gentle Rama, “ the husband of one wife,” ])uro in thought and 
noble in action, is in many places lield in the higliest honour, and 
the worship paid to him and his faithful wife Sita is the purest 
and least degrading of the many forms of Hindu worship. 

This later mythology, with its wonders and marvels, and its 
equally marvellous explanations of them, is the key to modem 
Hinduism. It is curious to trace its descent, to contrast such 
legends as are traceable witli tlieir simple beginnings in the 
Vcdic hymns, and so to follow the workings of the mind of a 
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great people through many centuries. Such a survey supplies 
important and interesting matter for the history of religion, 
and gives a clear and complete view of the degradation of a 
mythology. But for the purposes of comparative mythology 
the Pauranik legends arc of trifling importance. The stories of 
tlie Epic poems even are of no grcjit value.* It may be, as has 
been maintained, tliat they “ are simply different versions of one 
and the same story, and that this story has its origin in the 
])henomcna of llie natural world and the course of the day and 
the year ; but still they arc of later date, and afford no direct 
clue foi‘ unravelling the mythology of the Aryan nations. 

The most ancient hymns of the i^/g-veda are the basis upon 
which comj)ai’!itivc mythology rests, and they have already sup- 
plied the means of unfolding the real source and signification 
of several Greek and Zoroastrian myths. The 'science is young, 
and has a wide field before it. Some of its r(‘sults arc beyond 
doubt, but there are other deductions wliich liave not advanced 
as yet beyond conjecture and sjjcculaiion. In the present work 
some of the more obvious identifications, or proposed identifira- 
lions, have been meiitioiiod as oc(‘asion offered ; in a work of 
reference like this it would be out of place to liavo done more. 
The reader who wishes to pursue the study must consult the 
writings of Max Miiller and the ‘‘Aryan Mythology” of the 
Rev. 8ir George Cox. In them and in tlic books to which thf*y 
refer he will find ample information, and plenty of luaterial? for 
investigation and comparison. 
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Ip this work answers the purpose for which it is intended, it 
will he used hy students who are acquainted with tlio .alphabet 
in whicli Sanskrit is written, and hy readers to whom that 
alphabet is unknoAvn. Its system of transliteration ought then 
to ho such as to enable a student to n?store any word to its 
original letters, Tmt the ordinary reeder ought not to bo cm- 
baiTassed with unnecessary diacritical points and distinctions. 
The alphabet of the Sanskrit is represented on the following 
plan : — • 


Shout. 

a as in America, 
i „ pin. 
u „ put. 
ri ,, rill. 


VOWELS. 


Long. 
a ns in last. 

i ,, police. 

ii „ rule. 

H „ chagrin. 


The vowel Iri will not be met with. 


DIPHTHONGS, 
e as in ere or fSte. 
ai ,, aisle, 
o ,, so. 
au as ou in house. 


CONSONANTS. 


Guttural 

k 

kh 

g 

gh n 

Palatal 

ch 

chh 

j 

jh n 

Cerebral 

t 

th 

d 

dh n 

Dental 

t 

th 

d 

dh n 

Labial 

P 

Ph 

b 

bh m 

Semi-vowels y 

r 

1 

V, w 

Sibilants 

s 

sb, B 

Aspirate h 

Visarga h Anuswi 
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To the uninitiated Englishman tlic chief difficulty lies in the 
short ‘a/ the primary inherent vowel of the Sanskrit, pro- 
nounced as in the word ‘America.’ The English alphabet has 
no distinct letter for this sound, hut uses every one of its vowels 
ill turn, and some even of its double vowels to represent it ; so 
it is the ‘a’ and ‘e’ in ‘servant,’ the ‘i’ in ‘bird,’ tlie ‘o’ in 
‘word,’ the ‘u’ in ‘curd,’ the ‘y* in ‘myrtle,’ and the ‘ea’ in 
‘heard.’ The Sanskrit short ‘a’ has this sound invariably, and 
unaffected by any combination of consonants; so Sanskrit ‘ harn ' 
must bo p"'onouncod not as the English ‘barn’ but as ‘burn.’ 
The pronunciation of the other vowels is sufficiently obvious. 
The vowel ‘ rl ’ is rfipresentet! in italics to distinguish it from 
the consonants ‘r’ and ‘i.’ 

Of the consonants, the cerebral letters ‘/,’ ‘/A,’ ‘d,’ ‘d/t,’ and 
‘w,’ the palatal sibilant ‘5,’ and the visarga ‘A,’ are represented in 
italics. Practically these are the only distinctions necessary. 
The guttural nasal is used only in combination with a guttural 
letter (‘ nk ’ or ‘ ng ’) ; the palatal nasal is used only with 
palatals (‘ nch ’ and ‘ nj ’), and no other nasal can bo combined 
with these letters. The auuswilra, and the anuswara only, is 
used before the sibilants and ‘h,’ so in ‘ns,’ ‘nsh,’ ‘ns,’ and ‘nh,’ 
the nasal is the anuswrira. Tlie letter m before a semi-vowel 
may be represented either by m or anuswara. In all these 
instances the combinations distinctly indicate the proper nasal, 
and no discriminative sign is neces.sary. 

Of the pronunciation of the nasals it is only necessary to 
notice the anuswara. This, with a sibilant-, is a simple 11, but 
before h it is like ng or the Eronch n in hon; so the Sanskrit 
SinJia, in the modern derivative tongues, is written 'and pro- 
nounced Singh. 

Tho aspirates are simple aspirations of their respective con- 
sonants, and make no other change of their sounds ; so ‘ th ’ is 
to be pronounced as in the word.s ‘ at home,’ and ‘ ph ’ as in ‘ up- 
hill,’ never as in ‘thine.’ and in ‘physic.’ Tho letter ‘g’ is 
always hard as in ‘gift.’ The palatals are the simple English 
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sounds of ‘ ch ^ and ‘ j * as in ‘church * and ‘just' The cerebrals 
and the dentals arc similar letters, but the former ore drawn from 
the roof of the mouth and the latter from the tips of the teeth. 
In ‘train' and ‘drain' we have cenibrals; in ‘tin' and ‘due' 
w'e have dentals, or an apj)roach to them. The ordinary English 
‘ t ' and ‘ d ' are more cerebral than dental, and the natives of 
India in transcribing English names use the cerebrals for our ‘t' 
and ‘d.' The palatal sibilant ‘s' Las a sound intermediate 
between ‘s* and ‘sh,' resembling the double ‘ss* in ‘session.' 
The visarga, tlie final ‘ /i,' has no distinct enunciation, but it 
is ncvertlicless a real letter, and changes in certain positions into 
‘s' and ‘r.' Thus the name iS'unatephas is sometimes written 
jS^una.95ephas. 

[In French the palatal ‘ ch ' is represented by ‘ tch ' and the 
‘ j ' by ‘dj.’ In German the ‘ch' is expressed by ‘tsch'and 
the ‘j' by ‘dsoh.' These very awkward combinations have 
induced Max !Mii!lor and others to use an italic ‘/j’ and ‘^' 
instead of them.] 

Some words will be found with varjdng terminations, as 
‘ Hanumat' and ‘ llanumrin,' ‘SikluiTzdiu' and ‘Sikhamyi' The 
explanation of this is that Sanskrit nouns have wliat is called 
a crude form or stem indopendont of case tcrniination, and th*i 
nominative case very frequently dillbrs from ifc. So * Ilauumat* 
and ‘ Silvhawdin ' are crude forms ; ‘ Hamimun ' and ‘ Sikha?ic?i ' 
arc their nominative cases. There are other such variations 
which need not be noticed. 

Tlie letters b and v arc often iutorchangod, so words not 
found under the one letter should be sought for under the other. 




HINDU CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 


ABHASWARAS. A. class of deities, sixty-four, in number, 
of whose nature little is known. 

ABHIDHANA. A dictionary or vocabulary. There are 
man^ such works. One of the oldest of them is the Ahhidkana 
raina-inald of Halayiidha Bhaf/a (circa 7th cent.), and one of 
the best is the Abhidham Chintdrmam of Ilema-chandra, a Jaina 
writer of celebrity (13th cent.). The former has been edited by 
Aufrccht j the latter by Colobrooke and by Bdhtlingk and Rieu. 

ABHIMANl. Agni, the eldest son of Brahmiu By his 
wife Swaha he had three sons, Pavaka, Favamana, and i^uchi. 
“ They had forty-five sons, who, with the original son of Brahma 
and his three descendants, constitute the forty-nine fires.” See 
Agni. 

ABHIMANYU. Son of Aquna by his wife Su-bhadra, and 
known by the metronymic Saubhadra. He killed Lakshmawa, 
the son of Dur-yodliona, on the second day of the great battle 
of the Maha-bharata, but on the thiiteenth day he himself fell 
fighting heroically against fearful odds. He was very hand- 
some. His wife was Uttara, daughter of the Raja of Virata. 
His son, Parlkshit, succeeded to the tlirone of Hastinapuia. 

ABHIRA, ABHlRA. A cowherd ; according to Manu the 
offspring of a Brahman by a woman of tlie Ambash/ha or 
medical tribe. A people located in the north of India along 
the Indus. There has been a good deal of misapprehension 
respecting this peopla Hindu writers have described them as 
living in the north and in the west^ the quarter varying accord- 
ing to the locality of the writer, and translators have mixed 
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them up with a neighbouring people, the 5 u(lras, sometimes called 
iS^uras, with whom they are generally associated, and have called 
them Surabhlras. Their modern representatives are the Ahirs, 
and perhaps there is something more than identity of locality 
in their association with the ^S'udras. It has been suggested 
that the country or city of the Abluras is the Ophir of the 
Jiible. 

ABHIRAMA-MAA'I. A drama in seven acts on the history 
of Rama, written by Sundara MiOTa in 1599 a.d. “The com- 
position possesses little dramatic interest, altlioiigh it has some 
literary merit.” — JFilson. 

ACHARA. * Rule, custom, usage.* The rules of practice of 
castes, orders, or roligipn. There are many books of rules which 
have this word for the first member of their titles, as AchClra- 
cliandrikdy ‘ moonlight of customs,* on the customs of the iSudras ; 
Aehdrddarsaj ‘looking-glass of customs;* Achdrit-dijpay ‘lamp 
of customs,* &c., <fcc. 

ACHARYA. A spiritual teacher or guide. A title of J)ro?m, 
the teaclier of the Panrfavas. 

ACHYUTA- ‘Unfallen;* a name of Vishnu or Knsh/m, 
It has been variously interjireted as signifying “ he who does 
not perish with created things,** in the Maha-bharata as “lie 
who is not distinct from final emancipation,*’ and in the Skanda 
PuraTia as “ lie wlio never declines (or varies) from liis proper 
nature.” 

ADBHUTA-BRAHMAAA. ‘The Brahmawa of miracles.* 
A Brahmawa of the Sama-veda which treats of auguries and 
marvels. It has been pubHshed by Weber. 

ADHARMA. Unrighteousness, vice; personified as a son 
of Brahm^ and called “the destroyer of all beings.** 

ADHIRATIIA. A charioteer. The foster-father of Kama , 
according to some he was king of Anga, and according to others 
the charioteer of King Dhritarashfra ; perhaps he was both. 

ADHWARYU. A priest wdiose business it is to recite the 
prayers of the Yajur-veda. 

ADHYATMAN. The supreme spirit, the soul of the uni- 
verse. 

ADHYATMA RAMAYAiVA. A very popular work, which 
is considered to be a part of the Brahmaiufa Pura?ia. It has 
been printed in India. See Ramayana. 
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ADI-PURAiVA. ‘The first Purana,' a title genQ|||)}y con- 
ceded to the Brahma Purana. 

ADITL ‘Free, unbounded/ Infinity; the boundless heaven 
as compared with the finite earth ; or, according to M. MUller, 
“the visible infinite, visible by the naked ej^e; the endless 
expanse beyond the earth, beyond the clouds, beyond the sky/* 
In the jRig-vcda she is frequently implored “ for blessings on 
children and cattle, for protection and for forgiveness.” Aditi is 
called Deva-matn, ‘ mother of the gods,’ and is represented as 
being the mother of Daksha and the daughter of Daksha. On this 
statement Yaska remarks in the Ninikta : — “ How can this l>e 
possible ? They may have had the same origin ; or, according to 
the nature of the gods, they may have been born from each 
other, have derived their substance from one another.” “Eight 
sons were Lorn from the body of Aditi ; she approached the 
gods with seven but cast away the eightli, Ma^ttaw^fa (the sun).” 
These seven were Ukj Adityas. In the Yajur-veda Aditi is 
addressed as “Supporter of the sky, sustainer of the earth, 
sovereign of this world, wife of Vishnu;” but in the Maha- 
bharata and Efiiuriyana, as well as in the Puranas, Vishnu is 
called the son of Aditi. In the Vishnu Purawa she is said to be 
the daughter of Daksha and w'ifo of Ka^yapa, by whom she was 
mother of Vishnu, in his dwarf incarnation (wherefore ho is 
sometimes called Aditya), and also of Indra, and she is called 
“the motlier of the gods” and “tlie mother of the world.’* 
Indra acknowledged her a.s mother, and Yish/tu, after receiving 
the adoration of Aditi, addressed her in these words : “ Mother, 
goddess, do thou show favour unto me and grant me thy bless- 
ing.” According to the Malsya Purana a pair of ear-rings was 
produced at the churning of the ocean, which Indra gave to 
Aditi, and several of the Purii/ias tell a story of these ear-rings 
being stolen and carried off to the city of Prag-jyotisha by the 
Asura king Naraka, from wdience they were brought back and 
restored to her by Knsliwa. DevakI, the mother of KnsliTia, is 
represented as being a new birth or manifestation of Aditi. Bu 
Max MiQler’s Veda, i 230; Muir’s Texts, iv. ii, v. 35. 

Aditya. in the early Vedic times the Adityas were six, 
or more frequently seven, celestial deities, of whom Varuwa was 
chief, consequently ho was Hie Aditya. They were sons of 
Aditi, wh,o had eight sons, but she approached the gods with 
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seven, J|||ving cast away the eighth, (the sun). In 

after-times the number was increased to twelve, as representing 
the sun in the twelve months of the year. Aditya is one 
of the names of the sun. Dr. Muir quotes the following from 
Professor Roth : — “ There (in the highest heaven) dwell and 
reign those gods who bear in common the name of Adityas. 
We must, however, if we would discover their earliest character, 
abandon the conceptions which in a later age, and even in that 
of the heroic poems, were entertained regarding these deities. 
According to this conception they were twelve sun-gods, bearing 
evident reference to the twelve months. But for the most 
ancient period we must hold fast the primary signification 
of their name. They are the inviolable, imperishable, eternal 
beings. Aditi, eternity, or the eternal, is the clement which 
sustains or is sustained by them. . . . The eternal and inviol- 
able element in which the Adityas dwell, and which forms their 
essence, is the celestial light The Adityas, the gods of this 
light, do not therefore by any means coincide with any of the 
forms in which light is manifested in the universe. They are 
neither sun, nor moon, nor stars, nor dawn, but the eternal 
sustainers of this luminous life, which exists, as it were, behind 
all these phenomena.” 

The names of the six Adityas are Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, 
Varuwa, Daksha, and Ansa. Daksha is frequently excluded, 
and Indra, Savitri (the sun), and Dhatri are added. Those of 
the twelve Adityas are variously given, but many of them are 
names of the sun. 

Aditya PURAZVA. One of the eighteen Upa-pura?ias. 

AGASTI, AGASTYA. A A’ishi, the reputed author of several 
hymns in the ^/g-veda, and a very celebrated personage in 
Hindu story. He and Vasish^ha are said in tlio i?«g-veda to be 
the offspring of Mitra and Varu7ia, whose seed fell from them at 
the sight of TJrva^i; and the commentator Sayawa adds that 
Agastya was bom in a water-jar as “a fish of great lustre,” 
whence ho was called Kolasi-suta, Kumbha-sambhava, and 
Gha^odbhava Prom his parentage he was called Maitr^varuni 
and Aurvaslya ; and as he was very small when he was bom, 
not more than a span in length, he was called M^a. Though 
he is thus associated in his birth with Vasishdia, he is evidently 
later in date, and he is not one of the Prajapatis. His name. 
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Agaatya, is derived by a forced etymology from a fable which 
represents him as having commanded the Yindhya mountains to 
prostrate themselves before him, through which they lost their 
primeval altitude; or rather, perhaps, the fable has been invented 
to account for his name. This miracle has obtained for him the 
epithet Vindhya-kiife; and he acquired another name, Pitabdhi, 
or Samudra-chulukca, ‘Ocean drinker,* from another fable, 
according to which he drank up the ocean because it had 
offended him, and because he wished to help the gods in their 
wars with the Baity as when the latter had hidden themselves in 
the waters. He was afterwards made regent of the star Canopus, 
which bears his name. The Pura^ias represent him as being the 
son of Pulastya, the sage from whom the Eakshasas sprang. He 
was one of the narrators of the Brahma Purana and also a writer 
on medicine. 

The Maharbharata relates a legend respecting the ‘creation of 
his wife. It says that Agastya saw his ancestors suspended by 
their heels in a pit, and was told by them that they could be 
rescued only by his begetting a son. Thereupon he formed a 
girl out of the most graceful parts of different animals and 
passed her secretly into the palace of the king of Yidarbha. 
There the child grew up as a daughter of the king, and was 
demanded in marriage by Agastya Much against his will the 
king was constrained to consent, and she became the wife of the 
sage. She was named Lop^mudr^ because the animals had 
been subjected to loss (lopa) by her engrossing their distinctive 
beauties, as the eyes of the deer, &c. She was also called 
Kausitaki and Vara-prada The same poem also tells a story 
exhibiting his superhuman power, by which he turned King 
Nahusha into a serpent and afterwards restored him to his 
proper form. See Nahusha. 

It is in the B^ayaTia that Agastya makes the most distin- 
guished iigura Ho dwelt in a hermitage on Mount Kimjara, 
situated in a most beautiful country to the south of the Yindhya 
mountains, and was chief of the hermits of the south. He kept 
the B^shasas who infested the south under control, so that the 
country was “only gazed upon and not possessed by them.*’ 
His power over them is illustrated by a legend which represents 
him as eating up a Bakshasa named Yatapi who assumed the 
form of a ram, and as destroying by a flash of his eye the 
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Rakshasa’s brother, Tlvala, who attempted to avenge him. {See 
VatapL) Rwa in his exile wandered to the lievmitage of 
Agastya with Sltii and Lakshma?ia. The sagci received him with 
the greatest kindness, and became liis friend, adviser, and pro- 
tector. He gave him the bow of Vishmi ; and when Riima was 
restored to his kingdom, the sage accompanied him to Ayodhya. 

The name of Agastya holds a great place also in Tamil litera- 
ture, and he is “ venerated in the soutli as the first teacher of 
science and literature to the primitive Dravi<fian tribes;” so says 
Dr. Caldwell, who thinks “ we shall not greatlj'^ err in placing 
the ora of Agastya in the seventh, or at least in the sixth cen- 
tury B.O.” Wlson also had previously testified to the same 
efiect: “The traditions of the south of India ascribe to Agastya 
a principal share in the formation of the Tamil language and 
Iitcratui'»!, and the general tenor of the legends relating to him 
denotes liis having been instnimental in the introduction of the 
Hindu religion and literature into the Peninsula.” 

AGIIASURA. (Agha the Asura.) An Asura who was Kansa's 
general. He assumed the form of a vast serpent, and Krishna's 
companions, the cowherds, entered its mouth, mistaking it for a 
mountain cavern : hut Knsli/m rescued them. 

AGNAYI. Wife of AgnL She is seldom alluded to in the 
Veda and is not of any importance. 

AGKEYA. Son of ’Agni, a name of Karttikeya or ; 
also an appellation of the Muni Agastya and others. 

AGNEYASTRA. ‘The weapon of fire.' Given by Bharad- 
wiya to Agnivesa, the son of Agni, and by him to Drona. A 
similar weapon was, according to the Vish/m PuraTia, given by 
the sago Aurva to his pupil King Sagara, and with it “ho 
conquered the tribes of barbarians wlio had invaded his patri- 
monial possessions.” 

AGNEYA PURAAA. See Agni Pnrawa. 

AGHL (Koim Agnis = Ignis.) Fire, one of the most ancient 
and most sacred objects of Hindu worship. He appears in three 
phases — in heaven as the sun, in mid-air as lightning, on earth 
as ordinary fire. Agni is one of the chief deities of the Vedas, 
and great numbers of the hymns are addressed to him, more 
indeed than to any other god. He is one of the three great deities 
— Agni, Vayu (or Indra), and Sfirya — who respectively preside 
over earth, air, and sky, and are all equal in dignity. “ He is 
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considered as the mediator between men and gods, as protector 
of men and their homes, and as witness of their actions ; hence 
his invocation at all solemn occasions, at the nuptial ceremony, 
<fec. Fire has ceased to bo an object of worship, but is held in 
honour for the part it porfonns in sacrifices.” Agni is repre- 
sented as having seven tongues, each of which has a distinct 
name, for licking up the butter used in sacrifices. He is 
guardian of the soutli-cast quaiter, being one of the eight loka- 
palas (q.v.), and his region is callod Pura-jyotis. 

In a celebrated hymn of the .^ig-veda attributed to Yasisli/lia, 
Indra and other gods art? called upon to de.stroy ilie Kravyads 
‘ the flesh-eaters,’ or Rakslias enemies of the gods. Agni himself 
is also a Kravyad, and as such ho takes an entirely diflerent 
character. He is represented under a form fis hideous as the 
beings he is hivokcd to devour. He sharjxms his two iron tusks, 
puts his enemies into Ins month and swallows tliom. 1 (c heats the 
edges of his shafts and sends them into the hearts of the Rakslias. 

“Ho appears in the progress of mythological personifica- 
tion as a son of Aiiginis, a.s a king of the Pitr/s or Manes, 
as a Marut, as a grandson of /S'a^idila, as one of the seven 
sages or ii'/shis, during the rtfigii of Tamasa the fourth Manu,” 
and as a star. In the Mahorhliarata Agni is represented as hav- 
ing exhaii.sted his vigour by devouring too many oblations, and 
desiring to consume the whole Kha/?</ava forest as a moans of 
recruiting his strength. Ho was prevented by Iiidni, but having 
obtained the assistance of K?7sli7ia and .^V^juna, ho baffled Indra 
and accomplished his object In the Vish/m Pu^a7^a he, is 
called Abhimani, and the eldest sou of Iliahmil Ills wife was 
Swiiha; by her he had tlireesons, Pavaka, Pavamana, and jSuchi, 
and these had forty-five sous; altogetlier forty-nine persons, 
identical with the forty-nine fires, which forty-nino fires the 
Va)ru Pura/ia endeavours to discriminate. Ho is described in 
the Hari-van^a as clothed in black, liaving smoke for his* stan- 
dard and head-picco, and carrying a flaming javelin. He has 
four hands, and is borne in a chariot drawn by lud horses, and 
the seven winds ai*e the wheels of his car. He is accompanied 
i>y a ram, and sometimes he is represented riding on that 
animal The representations of liim vary. 

The names and epithets of Agni are many — Vahni, AnaJa, 
Pavaka, Vawanara, son of Vi^wanai'a, the sun; Abja-hosto, 
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' lotus in hand ; ’ Dhuma-ketu^ ‘ whoso sign is smoke ; ’ Hut^ 
or Huta-hhuj, * devourer of offerings ; * jSuchi or <Shkra, ‘ the 
bright;* Rohitaswa, ‘having red horses;* Chhaga-ratha, ‘ram- 
rider;* Jatavedas (q.v.); Sapta-jihva, ‘seven-tongued;* Tomara- 
dhara, ‘ javelin-bearer. * 

AGNI-DAGDHAS. Pitns, or Manes, who when alive kept 
up the household flame and presented oblations with fire. Those 
who did not do so wore called An-agni dagdhas. See Pitns. 

AGNI PURAiVA. This Purawa derives its name from its 
having been communicated originally by Agni, the deity of fire, 
to the Muni Vasish/ha, for the purpose of instructing him in tho 
twofold knoWedgo of Brahma Its contents arc variously 
specified as “ sixteen thousand, fifteen thousand, and fourteen 
thousand stanzas.** This work is devoted to the glorification 
of /Siva, but its contents arc of a very varied and cyclopajdical 
character. It has jDortions on ritual and mystic worship, 
cosmical descriptions, chapters on the duties of kings and tho 
art of war, which have the appearance of being extracted from 
some older work, a chapter on law from the text-book of 
Yajnawalkya, some chapters on medicine from the Su^mta, and 
some treatises on rhetoric, prosody, and grammar according to the 
rules of Pingala and Pawini. Its motley contents “ exclude it 
from any legitimate claims to bo regarded as a Purawa, and prove 
that its origin cannot l)e very remote.** The text of this Purawa 
is now in course of publication in the Bibliotheca Indica^ edited 
by Rajendra Lai Mitra. 

AGNISHWATTAS. Pitris or Manes of the gods, who 
when living upon earth did not maintain their domestic fires 
or offer burnt-sacrifices. According to some authorities they 
were descendants of ManchL They are also identified with the 
seasons. See Pitris. 

AGNIVE/S^A A sag^ the son of Agni, and an early writer 
on medicina 

AHALYA Wife of tho Rishi Gautama, and a very beautiful 
woman. In the Ramayana it is stated that she was the first 
woman made by Brahma, and that he gave her to Gautama. 
She was seduced by Indra, who had to suffer for his adultery. 
One version of tho Ramayana represents her 8U3 knowing tho 
god and being flattered by his condescension ; but another ver- 
sion stdtes that the god assumed the form of her husband, and 
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60 deceived her. Another story is that Lidra seciired the hblp 
of the moon, who assumed the form of a cock and crowed at 
midnight This roused Gautama to his morning^s devotions, when 
Indra went in and took his place. Gautama expelled Ahalya 
from his hermitage, and deprived her of licr prerogative of being 
the most beautiful woman in the world, or, according to another 
statement, he rendered her invisible. She was restored to her 
natural state by Rama and reconciled to her husband. This 
seduction is explained mythically by Kmnarila Bha//a as Indra 
(the sun^s) carrying away the shades of niglit — the name Alialyii, 
by a strained etymology, being made to signify * night.’ 

AHL A serpent. A name of VWtra, tlie Vedic demon of 
drought : but Alii and Vritra arc sometimes “ distinct, and mean, 
most probably, differently formed clouds.” — Wilson. 

AHI-CllirATRA, AHI-KSTIETRA. A city mentioned in 
the Mahii-bharata as lying north of the Ganges, and as* being tho 
capital of Northern Paiichula. It is apparently the Adisadra of 
Ptolemy, and its remains are visible near Ram-iiagar. 

AINPRI. ‘ Son of Indra.’ An appellation of Arjuna, 
AIRAVATA. ‘ A line elephant’ An elephant produced at 
tho churning of tho ocean, and appropriated by tho god Indra. 
The derivation of this name is referred to tlio word Ira vat, 
signifying ‘produced from water.' He is guardian of one of tho 
points of the compass. See Loka-pala. 

AITAREYA. The name of a lUfdima??.*!, an Aranyaka, and 
an Upanishad of the i?/g-veda. The J 3 rahma 7 ia has been edited 
and translated hy Dr. Haug ; the text of the Aranyaka has been 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica by Rajendra Lala, and there 
is another edition. Tho Upanishad has been translated by Dr. 
Roer in tho same series. “ The Aitareya Aranyaka consists of five 
books, each of which is called Aranyaka. Tho second and third 
books form a separate Upanishad, and a still further subdivision 
here takes place, inasmuch as the four last sections of the second 
hook, which are particularly consonant with the doctrines of the 
Vedanta system, pass as tho Aitareyopanishad.”— /Feign 
AJA. ‘Unborn.’ An epithet applied to many of the gods. 
A prince of the Solar race, sometimes said to bo the son of 
Raghu, at others the son of Dillpa, son of Raghu. He was 
the husband chosen at her swayam-vara by ludumatl, dau|[hter 
of the R^'a of Vidarbha, and was the father of Daearatha and 
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grandfather of Rama. The Raghu-van^ relates how on his way 
to the Kwayam-vai-a he was annoyed by a wild elephant and 
or«lercd it to })ft sl^ot. When the elephant was mortally wounded, 
a beautiful figure issued from it, which declared itself a gand- 
harv'a who h.ad been transformed into a mad elephant for derid- 
ing a holy man. The gandharva. was delivered, as it had been 
foretold lo him, by Aja, and he gave the prince some aiTows 
which enabled liim to excel in the contest at the swayam-vara. 
When Da^savatha grew up, Aja ascended to Indra’s heaven. 

A J AGAVA. The ‘ primitive bow ’ of /Siva, which fell from 
heaven at the birth of Pr?‘thu. 

AJAMI L.f\. A llrahman of Kananj, who married a slave Jind 
liad chihlren, of whom he was very fond. 

AJATA-aSATRU. ‘One whoso enemy is unborn.’ i. A 
king of Kilsi, mentioned in the Upi^nishads, who was very 
learned, and, although a Kshatriya, instnictcd the Brahman 
Gargya-halaki. 2. A name of /Siva. 3. Of Yndhi-sh^hira. 4. 
A king of INIathura who reigned in the time of Buddlia. 

AJAYA-PALA. Author of a Sanskr/t vocabulary of some 
repute. 

AJTGARTTA. a Braliman RiA\i who sold his son Srniah- 
Cephas to he a sacrifice. 

AfTITA. ‘Unconquered.’ A title given to Vishnu, /S^iva, 
and many others. There wore classes f>f gods hearing this name 
in several Manwantaras. 

AKRURA. a Yadava and uncle of Kr/slizza. He was son 
of /bVa-phalka and Gaiidini. It was he who took KnshTia and 
Rama to Mathura when the former broke the great bow. He is 
chiefly noted as being the holder of the Syamantaka gem. 

AKSHA. The eldest son of Havana, slain by Hanum^. 
Also a name of Garurfa. 

AKSHAMALA. a* name of Arundhati (q.v.). 

AKULT. An Asura priest. See Kilatakuli. 

AKUPARA. a tortoise or turtle. The tortoise on whicli the 
earth rests. 

AKUTI. a daughter of Manu Swayambhuva and /Sata-rupa, 
whom he gave to the patriarch Ruchi. She bore twins, Yajna 
and Dakshina, who became husbiind and wife and had twelve 
sons, the deities called Yamas. 

ALAKA. The capital of Kuvera and the abode of the 
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gandharvas on Mount Meiu It is also called Vasu-dharii, 
Vasu-sthali, and Prabhii. 

ALAKA-NAKDA. One of the four branches of tlie liver 
Ganga, which flows south to the country of Bhai-atfu This is 
said by the Vaish?^avt^s to lie the terrestrial Ganga which Siva 
received upon his head. 

ALAMPjUSHA- a great Rakshasa woi-slcd by Satyaki in 
the great ■war of the Maha-bliarata, and finally killed by Gha^ot- 
kacha. He is said to bo a son of J^isliya^inga. 

ALAYIJD HA. A Rakshasa killed after a fierce combat by 
Ghatotkacha in the war of the Maha-bharata {Faiu:he^ ix. 278). 

AMARA-KAA^TAK A ‘Peak of tho immortals.* A place 
of pilgrimage in tho table-land cast of tho Vindliyas. 

AMARA-KOSHA. Tliis title may be read in two ways — ‘tlie 
immortal vocabulary,* or, more appropriately, ‘ tho vocabulary of 
Amara or Amara Sinha. * “ The oldest vocabulary hitlierfco known, 
and one of tho most celebrated vocubnlarioa of the t'hissical 
Sanskrit.** It has been the subject of a great niimhor of com- 
mentaries. The text has been often printed. There is an 
edition publislied in India with an English interi)retation and 
annotations by Colehrooko, and tho text with a French imnsla- 
tion has been printed by Dcslongchamps. 

AMARA SINHA The author of tlie voeabiilary called 
Amara-kosha. He was one of the nine gems of tho court of 
Vikrama. {See Nava-ratna.) Wilson inclines to j^lace him in thn 
first century B.a Lassen places him about tlio middle of the 
third century a. a, and others incline to bring him down later. 

AMARAVATl, The capital of Iiidra's heaven, renowned for 
its greatness and splendour. It is situated somewhere in the 
vicinity of Meru, It is sometimes called Deva-pura, ‘ city of tho 
gods,* and Puslia-bhasa, ‘sun-splendour.* 

AMARE 5 WARA ‘Lord of the immortals.* A title of 
Vishnu, Niva, and Indiu Name of one of the twelve great 
lingas. See Lingo. 

AMARU-NATAKA A poem consisting of a hundred stanzas 
written by a king named Amaru, but by some attributed to the 
philosopher Nankaiu, who assumed the dead form of that king 
for the purpose of conversing witli his widow. Tlie verses are 
of an erotic character, hut, like many others of the same kind, a 
religious or philosophical inlcrpi'ctation has been found for them. 
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There is a translation in Frencli by Apudy with the text, and 
a translation in German by Buckcrt 

AMBA. ‘Mother.* r. A name of Diirga. 2. The eldest 
/laughter of a king of K^i. She and her sisters Ambika and 
Amb^ika were carried off by Bhishma to bo the wives of Vichitra- 
virya. Amba had been previously betroth(*d to a Raja of 5 alwa, 
and Bhishma sent her to him, but the Raja rejected lier because 
she had been in another man’s house. She retired to the forest 
and engaged in devotion to obtain revenge of Bhishma. iSiva 
favoured her, and promised her the desired vengeance in another 
birth. Then slie ascended the pile and was bora again as iSik- 
ha/ie?in, who slew Bhishma. 

AMBALTKA. The younger widow of Vichitra-virya and 
mother of Vmdvi by Vyasa. Bee Maha-bharata. 

AMBARlSHA. i. A king of Ayodhya, twenty-eighth in 
descent from Ikshwaku. (See /Sfuna/jsephas.) 2. An appellation 
of iS'iva 3. Name of one of the eighteen hells. 

AMBASnniA A military people inhabiting a country of 
the same name in the middle of the Panjab; probably the 
’A/ijSatfrai of Ptolemy. 2. The medical tribe in Manu. 

A^FBIKA. I. A sist(.‘r of Rudra, but in later times identified 
with Uma. 2. Elder wddow of Vichitra-virya and mother of 
DhWta-rashta by Vyasa. See Maha-bharata. 

AMBIKEYA A metronymic apj)li cable to Gane^a, Skanda, 
and Dh?*ita-rash^ra. 

AMNAYA. Sacred tradition. The Vedas in the aggregate. 

AMiJJTA. ‘Immortal* A god. The water of life. The 
term was known to the Vedas, and seems to have been applied 
to various things offered in sacrifice, but more especially to the 
Soma juica It is also called Nir-jara and Piyiisha. In later 
times it was the water of life produced at tlie churning of tlie 
ocean by the gods and demons, the legend of w-hich is told with 
some variations in the Ramayona, the Maha-bharata, and the 
Purawas. The gods, feeling their weakness, having been worsted 
by the demons, and being, according to one authority, under the 
ban of a holy sage, repaired to Vishwu, beseeching him for 
renewed vigour and the gift of immortality. He directed them to 
chum the ocean for the Amnta and other precious things which 
had been lost Tlie story as told in the Vishnu Purawa has been 
rendered into verse by Professor Williams thus : — 
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^ The gods addressed the mighty Vishnu thus— 

* Conquered in battle by the evil demons, 

We fly to thee for succour, soul of all ; 

Pity, and by thy might deliver us ! ’ 

Htui, the lord, creator of the world, 

Thus by the gods implored, all graciously 
Replied — ‘ Your strength shall be restored, ye gods ; 
Only accomplish what I now command. 

Unite yourselves in peaceful combination 
With these your foes ; collect all plants and herbs 
Of divei’se kinds from every quarter ; cast them 
Into the sea of milk ; take Mandara, 

The mountain, for a churning stick, and Vasuki, 

The serpent, for a rope ; together chum 
The ocean to produce the beverage — 

Source of all strength and immorUility — 

Then reckon on my ai«l ; I will take care 
Your foes shall share your toil, but not partake 
In its rewai’d, or drujk th* immortal draught.' 

Thus by the god of gods ad\'ised, the ho^t 
United in alliance with the demons. 

Straightway they gathered various herbs aud cast them 
Into the waters, then they took the mountain 
To serve as churning-staff, and next the snake 
To .«<erve as cord, ami in the ocean’s midst 
Hari himself, ])rescnt in tortoise-fornj, 

Became a pivot for the churaing-.statf. 

Then did they churn the sea of luilk ; and first 
Out of the waters rose the sacred Cow, 

God-worshipped Surablii, eternal fountain 
Of milk and offerings of butter ; next, 

While holy Siddhas wondered at the sight, 

With eyes aU rolling, Vaninl uprose, 

Goddess of wine. Then from the whirlpool sj^rang 
Fair Parijata, tree of Paradise, delight 
Of heavenly maidens, with its fragrant blossoms 
Perfuming the whole world. Th' Apsarasas, 

Troop of celestial nymphs, matchless in gi-ace, 

Perfect in loveliness, were next produced. 

Then from the sea uprose the cool-rayed moon, 

Which Maha-deva seized ; terrific poison 
Next issued from the waters ; this the snake-gods 
Claimed as their own. Then, seated on a lotus, 
Beauty’s bright goddess, peerless Ai, arose 
Out of the waves ; and with her, robed in white. 

Came forth Dhanwantari, the gods’ physician. 
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High ill his hand he bore tlie cup of nectar — 

Life-giving draught — longed for by gods and deinona 
Then had the demons forcibly borne olf 
The cup, and drained the precious beverage; 

Had not the mighty Vishnu interposed. 

Bewildering them, he gave it to the gods ; 

Whereatj incensed, the demon troops assailed 
The host of heaven, but they with strength renewed. 

Quaffing the draught, struck down their foes, who fell 
Headlong through space to lowest depths of hell ! ” 

There is an elaborate article on the subject in Goldstiicker’s 
DktioTiary, Tn after-times, Vishnu’s bird Garuda is said to 
have stolon the Am^’ita, but it w’as recovered by India. 

ANADH/fiSHTT. A son of TJgrasena and general of the 
Yadavas. 

ANA KA-J)UNDUBHI. ‘ Drums.’ A name of Vasu-deva, who 
was so called because the drums of heaven resounded at his birth. 

ANANDA. * Joy, happiness.’ An appellation of Niva, also 
of jBala-rania. 

ANANDA OTKI. A follower of Nankaracharya, and a 
teacher and expositor of his doctrines. He was the author of a 
Sankara^vijayfi^ and lived about the tenth century. 

AN AN DA-LAIIAEI. ‘ The wave of joy.’ A poem attributed 
to Nankaracharya. It is a hymn of praise addressed to Parvati, 
consort of Niva, mixed up with mystical doctrine. It has been 
translated into French by Troyor as LOnde de Beatitude. 

ANANGA. ‘Tlie bodiless.’ A name of Kama, god of love. 

ANANTA. ‘ The infinite.’ A name of the serpent Neslia, 
The term is also applied to Vishnu and other deities. 

ANAEAA’YA. A descendant of Ikshwdku and king of 
Ayodhyil According to the Rtoayana, many kings submitted 
to Rava72a without fighting, but when Anaiuwya vras summoned 
to fight or submit, he preferred to fight His army was over- 
come and he was tlirown from his chariot Rava?m triumphed 
over his prostrate foe, who retorted that he had been beaten by 
fate, not by Eava7^a, and predicted the death of Havana at the 
hands of Eama, a descendant of Anamnya. 

ANARGHA EAGHAVA A drama in seven acts by Murari 
possibly written in the thirteenth or fourteenth centiirj'. 
Raghava or Ema is tlie hero of the piece. ** It has no dramatic 
merit, being deficient in character, action, situation, and interest 
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As a poem it presents occasionally poetic thoughts, but they are 
very few, and are lost amid pages of flat commonplace, quaint 
conceit^ hyperbolical extravagance, and obscure mythology.” — 
Wilson. It is also called, after its author, Muriiri ^a/aka. 

AN-AKYA. ‘Unworthy, vile.' People who were not Aryans, 
barbarians of otlier races and religion. 

ANASUYA. ‘Charity.* Wife of the /i^/shi Atri. In the 
Ramaya?ia she appears living with her husband in ii hermitage 
in the forest soutli of Chitia-ku/a. Slie was very pious and 
given to austere devotion, through wliicli slic had obtainetl 
mii’aculous powders. When Sitii visited her and her husbantl, 
she w’as very attentive and kind, and gave 8ita an ointment 
wliicli wa.s to keej) her Ijeautiful for ever. Slie was mother of 
the irascible sage Durvasas. A friend of A^akuntoli 

ANDHAKA. i. A demon, son of Xa.sy!ipa and Diti, with a 
thousand arms and heads, two thousand eyes and feet, and called 
Andhaka because ho walked like a blind man, although he saw 
very well. ITe was slain by <S^iva when ho atteippted to carry 
oft* the Parijata tree from Swarga, Froiii this feat Si\ti obtained 
the appellation Andhaka-ripu, ‘ foe of Andhaka.' 2. A grand- 
son of Krosh^ri and son of Yudhiljit, of the Yadava race, 
who, together with his brother V'/'isli/a, is the ancestor of the 
celebrated family of Andhaka-Vnsh?2Ls. 3. The name was l)orne 
by many others of less note. 

ANDIIEA, AXDHRA. Xarae of a country and people in 
die south of India, the country of Telingana. It the seat 
of a powerful dynasty, and the people were known to Pliny as 
^ens Andaroa. 

ANDTIRA-BHi?/TYA, A dynasty of kings that reigned in 
Magadha somewhere about the beginning of tln^ Christian era. 
The name seems to indicate that its founder was a native of 
Andhra, now Telingana. 

ANGA. I. The country of Bengal proper about Bhagalpur. 
Its capital was Champa, or Champa-puii. {See Ann.) 2. A sup- 
plement to the Vedas. See Vedanga. 

ANGADA. I. Son pi Lak3hina7?a and king of Angadi, 
capital of a country near the Himalaya. 2. Son of Gada (brother 
of Knshwa) by YnTiatL . 3. Son of Bali, the monkey king of Kiah- 
kindhya He was protected by Rma and fought on his side 
against Rava/io. 
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ANOIRAS. A to whom many hymns of the Sig-veda 
are attributed. He was one of tlie seven Maharshis or great 
jRishis, and also one of the ten Prajapatis or progenitors of man- 
kind. In later times Angiras was one of the inspired lawgivers, 
and also a writer on astronomy. As an astronomical personiflca- 
lion he is Brdiaspati, the regent of the planet Jupiter, or the 
planet itself. He was also called “ the priest of the gods,” and 
“the lord of sacrifice.” There is much ambiguity about the 
name. It comes from the same root as agrni, * fire,' and resembles 
that word in sound. This may be the reason why the name 
Angiras is used as an epithet or synonyme of AgnL The name 
is also emploj^jd as an epithet for the father of Agni, and it is 
found more especially connected with the hymns addressed to 
Agni, Indra, and the luminous deities. According to one state- 
ment, Angiras was the son pf Uru by Agneyi, the daughter of 
Agni, altliough, as above stated, the name is sometimes given to 
the hither of Agni. Another account represents that he was 
born from the mouth of Brahmii. His wives were 8mriti, 
‘ memory, ' daughter of Dakslia ; /SVaddha , ‘ faith,' daughter of 
Kardama ; and Swadlia ‘ oblation,' and 8atl, ‘ truth,' two other 
daughters of Daksha. His daughters were the or Vaidik 

hymns, and his sons were the Manes called Havishipats. But he 
had other sons and daughters, and among the former were 
Utathya, liriliaspati, and Marka^ideya. According to the Bhaga- 
vata Purawa “ he begot sous possessing Brahmanical glory on the 
wife of Rathi-tara, a Kshatriya who was childless, and these 
persons were afterwards called descendants of Angiras.” 

ANGIRASAS, ANGIRASES. Descendants of Angiras. 
“ They share in the nature of the legends attributed to Angiras. 
Angiras being the father of Agni, they are considered as 
descendants of Agni himself, who is also called the first of 
the Angirasas. Like Angiras, they occur in hymns addressed to 
the luminous deities, and, at a later period, they become for the 
most part personifications of light, of luminous bodies, of divi- 
sions of time, of celestial phenomena, and fires adapted to 
peculiar occasions, as the full and change of the moon, or to 
particular rites, as the Aswa-medha, Raja-suya, &c.” — Goldstucker, 
In the ^atapatha Brahma72a they and the Adityas are said to 
have descended from Prajapati, and that “ they strove together 
for the priority in ascending to heaven,” 
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Some descendants of An^ras by the Kshatriya wife of a 
childless king are mentioned in the PuraTwis as two tribes of 
Angirasas who were Brahmans ns well ns Kshatriyas. 

The hymns of the Atharva-veda are called Angirasas, and the 
descendants of Angiras Wei’S specially charged with the protec- 
tion of sacrifices performed in accordance with the Athnrva-veda. 
From this cause, or from their being associated with the descen- 
dants of Atharvnn, they werci called distinctively Atharvangirasas. 
ANGIRASAS. A class of Pitiis (q.v.). 

ANILA. ‘The wind.* Vayn. 

ANILAS. A gawa or class of deities, forty-nine in number, 
connected with Anila, the wind. 

ANIMISIIA. ‘ Who does not wink.* A general epithet of 
all gods. 

ANIRUDDHA ‘Uncontrolled.* Son of Pradyiinina and 
grandson of KWshwa. lie married his cousin, Su-bhadriL A 
Daitya princess named Uslia, daughter of Biiwn, h'll in love with 
him, and had him brought by magic influence to her apartments 
in lier father*s city of Sonita-pura. Bawa sent some guards to 
seize him, but the valiant youth, taking an iron club, slew his 
assailants. Ba«a then brought his magic powers to lM‘ar and 
secured him. On discovering whither Aniruddha liad hceii 
carried, KWshwa, Bala-riima, and Pradyumna went to rescue 
him. A great battle was fought ; Ba?ia was aided by jS'iva and 
by Skanda, god of war, the foriiior of whom was overcome ])y 
Krishna, and the latter was wounded by Garuda and Pradyummu 
BaTia was defeated, but his life was spared at the infer(!cssion 
of <Siva, and Aniruddlia was carried home to Dwarakil with 
Usha as bis w^ife. He is also called Jliashaiika and Usha-pati. 
He Jiad a son named Vajra. 

ANJANA. I. The elephant of the west or south-west quarter. 
2 . A serpent with many heads descended from Kadru. 

ANJANA. Mother of Hanuinat by Vilyu, god of the wind. 

ANNA-PURiVA. ‘Full of food.* A form of llurgii, worshipped 
for her iiower of giving food Cf. the Roman Anm PerenruL 

AN5UMAT, AN/S'UMAN. Son of Asamaiijaa and grandson 
of Sagara. He brought back to earth the horse whicli had been 
carried off from Sagara*s Aswa-medha sacrifice, and he discovered 
the remains of that king’s sixty thousand sous, who had been 
killed by the lire of the wrath of Kapila. 
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ANTAKA. * The ender/ A name of Yama, judge of the dead. 

ANTARlKSHA The atmoapliore or firmament between 
lieaven and earth, the sphere of the Gandharvas, Apsarases, and 
Yakslias. 

ANTAKVEDL The Doab or country between the Ganges 
and tlie tfummiu 

AN IT. Son of King Yayati by his wife Sarmish/ha, a Daitya 
princess. He refused to exchange his youthful vigour for the 
curse of decrepitude passed upon his father, and in consequence 
his father cursed him that his posterity should not possess 
dominion. Notwithstanding this, he had a long scries of de- 
scendants, and among them were Anga, Baiiga, Kalinga, &c., 
who gave their names to tlie countries they dwelt in. 

AN TJKKAMAiYI, ANUKRAMAATIKA. An index or table 
of cont(*nts, particularly of a Veda. The Anukrama?iis of the 
Vedas follow the order of each Sanhita, and assign a poet, a 
metre, and a deity to each hymn or prayer. There arc several 
extant. 

ANUMATJ. The moon on its lifteeiith day, when just short 
of its full. In this stage it is personifie<l and worshipped as a 
goddess. 

ANTJiS'AKA. A Rakshasa or other demon. 

ANLIVTNDA. A king of Ujjayini. See Vinda. 

APARANTA ‘ On the western border.' A country which 
is named in the Vish7AU Purawa in association with countries in 
the north ; and the Vayu Purawa reads the name as Aparita, 
which Wilson says is a northern nation. The Ilari-vansa, how- 
ever, mentions it as “a country conquered by Parasu-rama from 
the ocean,” and upon this the translator Langlois observes : 
“ Tradition records that Para5u-rama besought Varuwa, god of 
the sea, to grant him a land which he might bestow upon the 
Brahmans in expiation of the blood of the Kshatriyas. Varinia 
withdrew his waves from the heights of Gokarwa (near 
Mangalore) down to Cape Comorin” {yls. Researches j v. i). 
This agrees with the traditions conceriiiiig Parasu-riima and 
Malabar, but it is not at all clear how a gift of territory to 
Briilim.nis could expiate tlio slaughter of tlie Ksliatriyas by a 
Brahman and in behalf of Brahmans. 

APARVA, According to the Hari-vansa, the eldest daughter 
of Himavat and MeniL She and her two sisters, Eka-parwa and 
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Eka-pa/al% gave themselves up to austerity and practised 
extraordinary abstinence ; but while her sisters lived, as their 
names denote, upon one leaf or on one pa/ala (Bigmnia) re- 
spectively, Aparwa managed to subsist upon nothing, and oven 
lived without a leaf (a-pariid), Tliis so distressed her mother 
that she cried out in deprecation, ‘U-nia,' ‘Oh, don’t.* Apar?m 
thus became the beautiful Uma, the wife of Siva. 

APASTAMBA. An ancient writer on ritual and law, 
author of Sutras connected with the Black Yajur-veda and of a 
Dharma-^astra. He is often quoted in law-books. Two recen- 
sions of the Taittirlya Sanhita are ascribed to liiin or his school. 
The Sutras have been translated by Biihler, and are being re- 
printed in the Sacred Books of ike East by Max Miillcr, 

APAVA. ‘Who sports in the waters.’ A- name of the 
same import as Narayaj/a, and having a similar though not an 
identical application. According to the Brahma rura7<a and the 
Ilari-van^a, Apava performed the office of the creator Brahma, 
and divided himself into two parts, male and femah^, the former 
begetting offspring upon the latter. The result was the produc- 
tion of Vislnm, who created Viriij, who brouglit the. first man 
into tlie world. According to the Maha-hharata, Apava is a name 
of the Prajapati Vasish/ha. The name of Apavu is of late intro- 
duction and has been vaguely used. Wilson says : “According 
to the commentator, the first stage was the creation of Apava or 
Vasishdia or Viraj hy Vishwu, tJirough the agency of Brahmii, 
and the next was that of the creation of Manu hy Viriij.” 

AP8ARAS. The Apsarases are the celebrated nymphs of 
India’s heaven. The name, which .signifies ‘ moving in the water,’ 
has some analogy to that of Apliroditc. They are not prominent 
in the Vedas, but Urvasi and a few others are monlionci]. In 
Manu they are said to he the creations of the seven Manus. In 
the e2)ic poems iliey b<',coine prominent, and the Kamayawa and 
the Punmas altrilmto their origin to tlie cliurning of tlio ocean. 
(<SV5 Am^'fta.) It is said that when they came forth from the 
waters neither the gods nor the Asui’as would ha\T3 them for 
wdves, so they hocamo common to all. They have the ajjpella- 
tions of Surangarias, ‘ wives of the gods,* and Sumad-atmaj^, 
‘daughters of pleasure.’ 

“ Then from the agitated deep up sprung 
The legion of Apsarases, bo named 
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That to the watery element they owed 
Their being. Myriads were they bom, and all 
In vesture heavenly clad, and heavenly gems : 

Yet more divine their native semblance, rich 
With all the gifts of grace, of youth and beauty. 

A train innuuieroua follow'etl ; yet thus fair, 

Nor god nor demon sought their wedded love : 

I’hus Ilaghava ! they still remain — their channs 
The common treasure of tlie host of heaven.” 

— {Raindyana) Wilson. 

In the Puranas various gaw^ or classes of them are mentioned 
with distinctive names. The Vayu Parana enumerates fourteen, 
the Hari-vansa seven classes. They are again distinguished as 
being cZatwI’a, ‘divine,* ovlauUka^ ‘worldly.* The former are said 
to be ten in ninnbei* and the latter thirty-four, and these are the 
heavenly charmers who fascinated heroes, as UrvasI, and allured 
austere sages from their devotions and penances, as Mcnaka and 
RambhiL The Ka.si-kha^^da says “ there are thirty-five millions 
of them, but only one thousand and sixty are the principal.’* 
The Apsarases, .then, are fairyliko beings, beautiful and volup- 
tuous. They are the wives oi the mistresses of the Gandharvas, 
and are not prudish in the dispensation of their favours. Their 
amours on earth have been numerous, and they are the rewards 
in Indra’s paradise held out to lierocs who fall in battle. They 
have tlie power of changing their forms ; tliey are fond of dice, 
and give luck to whom they favour. In the Atharva-veda they 
are not so. amiable ; they are supposed to produce madness (love’s 
madness?), and so there are charms and incantations for use 
against them. There is a long and exhaustive article on the 
Apsarases in Goldstiicker’s Didionanj, from which mu(h of 
the above has been adapted. As regards their origin ho makes 
the following sp<3culative observations: — “Originally these 
divinities seem to have been personifications of the vapours 
wliich are attracted by tlie smi and form into mist or clouds ; 
their character may In? thus interpreted in the few hymns of the 
ii?ig-vcda where mention is made of them. At a subsequent 
period . . . (their attributes expanding with those of their 
associates the Gandharvas), they became divinities which repre- 
sent phenomena or objects both of a physical and etliical kind 
closely associated with that life ” (the elementary life of heaven). 

ARAjYYAKA, ‘ Belonging to the forest* Certain religious 
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and philosophical writings which expound the mystical sense 
of the ceremonies, discuss the natiu*c o*f God, &c. They are 
attached to the Brahmawas, and intended for study in the 
forest by Brahmans who have retired from the distractions of tlie 
worhL There are four of them extant : i. Brihad : 2. Taittiriya; 
3. Aitarcya ; and 4. Kaushitaki Arawyaka The Ara??yakas aro 
closely connected with tlie Upanishads, and the names are 
occasionally used interchangeably: thus the Briliad is called 
imlifferently BWhad Arawyaka or Br/had Ara/?yaka U]>ani- 
shad ; it is attached to tho /Satapatha Brahma?/a. The Aitareya 
Upanishad is a part of the Aitareya Bralima7?a, and the Kaiislu- 
taki Arawyaka consists of three cliaj)tcrs, of which the third is the 
Kaushitaki Upanishad. “Traces of modem ideas (says Max 
Muller) are not wanting in the Arnayakas, and the very fact 
that they arc destined for a class of naai who had I’otired from 
tho world in order to give themselves uj) to tho contemplation of 
tho highest problc'ins, shows an advanced and already declining 
and decaying society, not unlike the monastic ago of the 
Christian world.” “ In one sense the Ara?iyakas aro old, for tliey 
reflect tho very dawn of thought ; in anotluT they are modern, 
for they speak of tliat dawn with all tho experionce of a past 
day. There are passages in these works nnoqualled in any 
language for grandeur, boldness, and simplicity. These i^assages 
are the relics of a belter age. But tho generation which became 
the chronicler of those Titanic wars of thought was a small race ; 
they were dwarfs, measuring the footsteps of d (‘parted giants.” 

ARANYAiTl. In the A’/g-veda, the goddess of woods and 
forests. 

ARBUDA. Mount ALu. Kamo of the people living in tho 
vicinity of that mountain. » 

ARBUDA. ‘ A serpent' Name of an A sura slain by India. 
ARDHA-KARl. ‘ Half-woman.' A form in which Siva is 
represented as half-male and half-female, t3^pifying the mole and 
female energies. There are several stories accounting for this 
fcxrm. It is called also Ardhanari^a and Parangada 

ARISHTA. A Daitya, and son of Bali, who attacked Knsh?za 
in the form of a savage hull, and was slain by him. 

ARJUKA ‘ Whita' The name of the third Pandu prince. 
All the five brothers were of divine paternity, and Aijuna's 
father was India, hence he is called AindiL A bravo warrior, 
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high-minded, generous^ upright, and handsome, the most pro- 
minent and the most amiable and interesting of the five brothers. 
He was taught the use of arms by Drowa, and was his favourite 
pupil. 3>y Lis skill in amis he won Draupadi at her Swayam- 
vara. For an involuntary tninsgression he imposed upon him- 
self twelve years' exile from his family, an»l during that time 
he visited ParaiU-rama, who gave him instruction in the use of 
arms. Ho at this period formed a connection with UlupT, a 
Naga princess, and by licr had a son named Iravak He also 
married Cliitrangada, tlic daughter of the king of Manipura, by 
whom he liad i son nfiincd Labhru-vahana. He visited KWsh/ia 
at Dwarakii, and there he inanied {Sn-bhadr^ the sister of 
Krishna. Su-bhadriL) By her ho had a son named 

Abhimanyu. Afterwards ho obtained the bow Gandiva from 
the god Agni, with which to fight against Indra, and he assisted 
Agni in burning the Khaw^ava foi'est. When Yudlii-slidiira 
lust tlic kingdom by gambling, and the five brothers went into 
exile for thirteen years, Aijuna proceeded on a pilgrimage to 
the Himalayas to propitiate the gods, and to obtain from them 
celestial weapons for use in the contompLitcul war against the 
Kauravas. There ho fought with /Siva, who aj)peai*ed in the 
guise of a Kirata or mountaineer; but Aijuna, Jiaving found 
out the true character of his adversary, worsliipped him, and/S'iva 
gave him the pa-supata, one of his most powerful weapons. 
Indra, VaruTWi, Yama, and Ivuvcra came to him, and also pre- 
sented him with their own peculiar weapons. Indra, liis father, 
carried him in his car to his heaven and to his capital Amaravatl, 
where Arjuna spent some years in the practice of amis. Indra 
sent him against the Daityas of the sea, whom ho vanquished, 
and then returned victorious to Indra, who “presented him 
with a chain of gold and a diadem, and with a war-shell which 
sounded like thunder." In the thirteenth year of exile he 
entered the service of Kilja Yiia/a, disguised as a eunuch, and 
acted as music and dancing master, but in tlie end he took a 
leading part in defeating the king’s enemies, tlie king of Trigarta 
and tlio Kaurava princes, many of whose leading warriors ho 
vanquished in single combat. Preparations for the great struggle 
with the Kauravas now began. Aijuna obtained the personal 
assistance of Knshna, who acted os his charioteer, and, before 
the great battle began, related to him the Bhagavad-git^ On 
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the tenth day of the battle he mortally wounded Bhishma ; on 
the twelfth he defeated Siwarman and his four brothers; on 
the fourteenth he killed Jayadratha; on the seventeenth, he 
was so stung by some reproaches of his brother, Yudhi-sh/liirji, 
that he would have killed him had not Kmhwa interposed. 
On the same day he fought with Kar7?a., who had made a vow 
to slay him. He was near being vanquished wlien an accident 
to Karwa’s chariot gave Arjuna the opportunity of killing him. 
After the defeat of the Kauravas, A6watthainan, son of Jlrowij, 
and two others, who \vere the sole survivors, made a night attack 
on the camp of the PaWavas, and murdered their children. 
Arjuna ])ursued A.'?watthainaii, and made him give up the 
precious jewol which h(^ wore upon his head as an amulet. 
Wlien the huise intended fur Yudhi-sh/hira’s A.9wa>medha sac- 
rifice was let loose, Arjuna, with his army, followed it through 
many cities and countries, and fought with many Itajas. He 
entered the country of Trigarta, and Iiad to fight his way through. 
He fought also against Vajradatta, who had a famous elephant, 
and against the Saindhavas. At the city of Ma/tipura he fought 
with his owui son, Babhru-viiliana, and was killed ; but ho was 
restored to life by a Niiga charm siqiplied by bis wife IJhlpI. 
Afterwards he penetrated into the l)akslii?/a or south country, and 
fought with the Nishadas and llravif/ians : then Avent westw'ards 
to Gujarat, and finally conducted the horse baejk to Ilastinapura, 
where the great sacrifice was performed. He was .suhsoquently 
called to Dwarakii by Krisliwa amid the internecine struggles 
of the Yfidavas, aud there he ])erformed the fniuiral ceremonies 
of Vasudeva and of Kr/sluia. Soon after this lie retired from 
the world to tlio Himalayas. (See ^raha-]>hriiata.) He had a 
son named Jravat by the serpent nymph IJlfipi ; Babhru-vahana, 
by the daughter of tlie king of Mawipura, became king of that 
country ; Abliimanyu, born of his wife Sii-bhadrii, was killed 
in the great battle, but the kingdom of Ilastinapura descended 
to his son Parikshit. Arjuna has many apjiellations : Bibhatsu, 
Gu(f^ke5a, Dhananjaya, Jishwu, Kirl/in, Paka-5a5ani, Phrilgiina, 
Savya-sachin, /S\veta-valiana, and Piii’tha. 

AKJIJHA. Son of K?ita-virya, king of tlie Haihayas. He 
is bettor known under bis patronymic Karta-virya (q.v.). 

ARTHA-iSASTRA. The useful arts, ^fcchanicnl science. 

ARUJVA. ‘ Red, rosy.’ The dawn, pemonilicd as the charioteer 
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of the sun. This is of later origin than the Vedic Ushas (q.v.)« 
He is said to he the son of Kasyapa and Kadni. He is also 
caUcd Rumra, ‘ tawny,* and by two epithets of which the mean- 
ing is not obvious, An-uru, * thighless,* and A.?mana, ‘stony.* 

ARUNDTIATL The morning star, personified as the wife of 
tlio Yasisli^ha, and a model of conjugal excellence. 

ARUSHA, ARUSHI. ‘ Red.* ‘ A red horse.* In the /^ig- 
veda tlie red horses or mares of tlie sun or of fire. The rising sun. 

ARYAN, ARYA. ‘A horse.* One of the horses of the 
moon. A fabulous animal, half-horse, half-bird, on which the 
Daityas are supposed to ride. 

ARYAYAMJ. Raibliya. 

ARYA, ARYAN. ‘Loyal, faithful* The name of the im- 
migrant race from which all tliat is Hindu originated. The 
name by which the })eople of the .K/g-veda “ called men of their 
own stock and religion, in contradistinction to the Hasyus (or 
Hasas), a term by whicli wo eitlicr understand hostile demons 
or the Hide aboriginal tribes** of India, who were An-iiryas. 

ARYA-BHATA. The earliest known Hindu writer on algc- 
bia, and, according to Colebrooko, “if not the inventor, the 
imjirovor of that analysis,** which has made but little advance in 
India sinca Ho w’as born, according to his own account, at 
l^usuma-pura (Patna), in a.d. 476, and composed his first astro- 
nomical work at the early age of twenty-tlu’ce. His larger work, 
the An/a Slddiulnta^ was produced at a. riper age. Ho is pro- 
bably the Andubarius ( Ardubarius ?) of tlie Vhronichm Pasekale, 
and the Arjabahr of the Arabs. Two of his works, the Ddsdglti- 
siitra and Arydshtasata, have been edited by Kern under the 
title of Aryabha/iya. See Whitney in Jaur, Amer. Or. Society 
for i860. Dr. Bhau DajI in J. R A. S. for 1865, and Barth in 
Revile Critique for 1875. There is another and later astronomer 
of the same name, distinguished as Highu Arya-bha/a, ?>., Arya- 
bhafa the Less. 

ARYAMAN. ‘A bosom friend.* i. Chief of the Pitris. 2. 
One of the Adityas. 3. One of the Viswe-devas. 

Ary A SIDDHAJJTA. The system of astronomy founded 
by Arya-bhafe in his work bearing this name. 

ARYAVARTA. ‘The land of the Aryas.* The tract between 
the Himalaya and the Yindhya ranges, from the eastern to the 
western sea . — Maniu 
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ASAMANJAS. Son of Sagara and KesinL Tfe was a wild 
and wicked young man, and was abandoned by his father, but 
he succeeded him as king, and, according to the Hari-vansa, ho 
was afterwards famous for walour under the name of Panchajanfu 

ASANGA. Author of some verses in the /^ig-veda. Ho was 
son of Playoga, but was changed into a w'oman by the curse of 
the gods. He recovered Ins male form by repentance and tlic 
^iavour of the 72ishi Medhatithi, to wliom he gave abundant 
wealth, and addressed the vcrecs preserved in the Veda. 

Asmara, a llaksliasa or other demon. 

ASHTAVAKRA. A Riuliman, the son of Kahor^a, whoso 
story is told in the Maha-bharata. Kabof/a married a daughter 
of his preceptor, Uddiilaka, but he was so devoted to study that 
he neglected his wife. When sho w^as far advanced in her 
pregnancy, th(3 iinhom son was provoked at his father’s neglect 
of lier, and rebuked him for it. KahorZa was angry at the 
child’s impertinence, and «'ondemncd him to be born crooked; so 
he came forth with his eight (a.9/ita) limbs crooked (vnb’a); hence 
his name. Kaho^a wont to a groat eaerificc at the court of 
Janaka, king of Mithila There w^as proseni there a great 
Buddhist sage, who (diallengcd disputations, upon tlxe under- 
standing that whoever was overcome in argument shoidd be 
thrown into the river. This was the fate of many, and among 
them of Kahoda, who was drownecL In his twelfth year Ash- 
tilvakra learned the manner of his father’s (Imth, and set out to 
avenge him. The lad was possessed of great ability and wisdom. 
He got the better of the sago who had worsted his father, and 
insisted that the sage .should be thrown into the xvater. The 
sage then declared himself to bo a son of Vaniwa, god of the 
waters, who had sent him to obtain Brahmans for officiating at 
a sacrifice by overpowering them in argument and throwing 
them into the water. When all was explained and set right, 
Kaho(fa directed his son to bathe in the Samangii river, on doing 
which tlie lad became perfectly straight. A story is told in the 
Vishwu PurivTia that Ashtavaki'a w^as standing in water perform- 
ing penances Avheii he was seen by some celestial nymphs and 
worshipped by them. Ho was pleased, and toM them to ask a 
boon. They asked for the best of men os a husband. Ho came 
out of the water aud offered himself. When they saw him, 
ugly and crooked in eight places, they laughed in derision. Ho 
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\vii8 angry, and as lie could not recall his blessing, he said that, 
after obtaining it, tliey should fall into the hands of thieves. 

ASTKNL The Vedic name of the Chiniib, and probably the 
origin of the classic Akesines. 

A- 51 RAS. ‘ Headless.’ Spirits or beings without heads. 

A^^fAKA. Son of MadayantI, the wife of Kahn^ha-pada 
or Saudiisfu See Kalmiisha-pada. 

A*VOKA. A celebrated king of the Maurya dynasty of 
^lagadlia, and grandson of its founder, Cliandra-gupta. This 
king is the most celebrated of any in the annals of the 
lliiddhists. Tn the commencement of his reign he followed the 
Hrahmanical faith, but became a convert to that of Ruddha, and 
a zealous eiicourager of it. lEe is said to have maintained in 
his j)jilaco 64,000 Huddhist priests, and to have erected 84,000 
columns (or topes) throughout India. A great convocation of 
Buddhist pricists was held in the eighteenth year of his reign, 
•which was followed by missions to Ceylon and other places.” 
He reigned thirty-six years, from about 234 to 198 n.c., and 
(ixercised authority more or less direct from Afghanistan to 
Ccjylon. This fact is attested by a number of very curious Pfdi 
inscriptions found engraven upon rocks and pillars, all of them 
of the same purport, and some of them almost identical in words, 
the variations showing little more than dialectic dilferences. 
That found fit Kapur-di-giri, in Afghanistan, is in the Bactrian 
Pi’di character, written from right to loft j all the others are in 
the India Pali character, written from left to right. The latter 
is the oldest known form of the character now in use in India, 
but the modern letters have departed so far from their proto- 
types that it required all the acumen and diligence of James 
I’rinsep to decipher tlie ancient forms. These inscriptions show 
a great tenderness for^aniimd life, and are Buddhist in their 
character, but they do not enter upon the distinctive peculiarities 
of that religion. The name of A.soka never occurs in them ; the 
king who set them up is called Piyada^si (Sans. Priya-dar6l), ‘ the 
beautiful,’ find he is entitled Povanam-piya, ‘ the beloved of the 
gods.’ Buddhist writings identify this Pi}ada5i with Asoka, and 
little or no doubt is entertained of the two names represent- 
ing the same person. One of the most curious passages in 
these inscriptions refers to the Greek king Antiochus, calling 
him and three others “ Turamayo, Antakana, Mako, anil Alika- 
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sunari,” which represent Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas, and Alex- 
ander. “ The date of A^oka is not exactly that of Antioclius 
the Great, but it is not very far different ; and the corrections 
required to make it correspond are no more than the inexact 
manner in which both Prahmanical and Budiihist chronology 
is preserved may well be expected to render necessary.” See 
Wilson’s note in the Vishwu Piirami, his article in tlie Journal 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Socitty^ voL xii., Max Muller’s Ancient 
Sanskrit Literaturej and an article by Sir E. Perry in voL iii. of 
the Journal of the Bombay Asiatic Society. 

AaS'RAMA. There are four stages in the life of a Brahman 
which are called by tin’s name. Sec Brahman. 

ASTiKA. An ancient sage, son of Jarjit-karu by a sister of 
the gi’eat serpent Yasuki. He saved the life of the serpent 
Takshaka when Janaincjaya made his great sacrifice of serpents, 
and induced that king to forego his persecution of the serpent race. 

AS UR A. ‘ Spiiitual, divine.’ In the oldest parts of tlic i?/g- 
veda this t(3rm is used for the supremo spirit, and is the same as 
the Ahura of tlie Zoroastrians. In the sense of ‘ god ’ it was 
applied to several of the chief deities, as to Indra, Agni, and 
Varuwa, It afterwards aerjuired an entirely opposite meaning, 
and came to signify, *as now, a demon or enemy of the gods. 
The word is found with this signification in the later parts of the 
/^ig-veda, particularly in tlie last book, and also in the Atharva- 
veda. The Brahma/zas attach the same meaning to it, ami 
record many contests between the Asuras and the gods. Accord- 
ing to the Taittirlya Brahmana, the breath {asu) of I’rajiipati 
became alive, and “with that breath he created the Asuras.” 
In another part of the same work it is said that Prajapati “ be- 
came pregnant. He created Asuras from his abdomen.” The 
jSatapatha Brahmawa accords with the fonner statement, and 
states that “ he created Asuras from his lower breath.” The 
Taittiriya Ara?iyaka represents that Prajapati created “gods, 
men, fathers, Gandharvas, and Apsarases ” from water, and that 
the Asuras, Rakshasas, and Phachas sprang from the drops 
which were spilt. Manu’s statement is that they were created 
by the Prajapatis. According to the Yishwu Purama, they were 
produced from the groin of Brahma (Prajapati). The account 
of the Vayu Purana is ; “ Asuras were first produced as sons 
from his (Prajapati’s) groin. Am is declared by Brahmans to 
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mean breath. From it these beings were produced ; hence they 
are Asiiras.” The word has long been used as a general name 
for th(3 enemies of the gods, including the Daityas and Danavas 
find other descendants of Ka.9yapa, but not including the 
Kakshasas descended from Pulastya. In this sense a different 
derivation has been found for it : the source is mo longer asM, 
‘ breatli,^ but the initial a is taken as the negative prefix, and 
a-surft signifies ‘ not a god ; * hence, according to some, arose the 
word mra, commonly used for ‘a god.’ Sec Sura. 

ASUKT. One of the earliest professors of the Siinkliya 
j>hilosophy. 

AjS’ WA LAY AN A A celebrated writer of antiquity. He 
was jnipil of /Saunaka, and was author of /SVauta-sutras, (J?*ihya- 
siitias, and other works upon ritual, as well as founder of a 
Niikhii of the A/g-veda. The Sutras have been published by Dr. 
Stonzler, and also in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

A/S^WA-MKDJfA. * Tlie sacrifice of a horse. ^ This is a sjicri- 
fice which, in Vedio times, was performed by kings desirous of 
offspring. The home was killed with certain ctjrcmonies, and 
the wives of the king had to pass the night by its carcase. 
Upon the chief wife fell the duty of going through a revolting 
formality which can only be hinted at. Subsequently, as in the 
time of the Mah^bliarata, the sacrifice obtained a high import- 
ance and significance. It was performed only by kings, and 
implied that he who instituted it was a conqueror and king of 
kings. It was believed that the performance of one hundred 
such sacrifices would enable a mortal king to overthrow the 
throne of Indra, and to become the ruler of tlic universe and 
sovereign of the gods. A horse of a particular colour was con- 
secrated by the performance of certain ceremonies, and was then 
turned loose to wande^ at will for a year. The king, or his 
representative, followed the horse wdth an army, and wlien the 
animal entered a foreign country, the ruler of tliat country was 
bound either to fight or to submit. If the liberator of the 
liorso succeeded in obtaining or enforcing the submission of all 
the countries over which it passed, ho returned in triumph with 
the vanquished Kiijas in his train ; but if he failed, he was dis- 
graced and his pretensions ridiculed. After the successful 
return a great festival was held, at which the horse was sacri- 
ficed, either really or figuratively. 
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A5WA-MUKIIA. ‘ Horse faced.’ See Kinnara. 

AiSWA-PATL ‘Lordof liorses.’ An appellation of many kings. 

ASWATTHAMAJNT. Son of DroTza and Kripa, and one of 
the generals of the Kauravas. Also called by his patronymic 
Drauwayana. After tlie last great battle, in wliich Dur-yodhana 
was mortally wounded, A^watthaman with two other warriors, 
Kripa and Krita-varman, were the sole survivors of the Kaurava 
host that were left clfcctive. Aswatthainan was made tho com- 
mander. He was tierce in his hostility to tho Pawdavas, and 
craved for revenge upon Dhrish^a-d 3 rumna, who liatl slain his 
father, Drowa. Those three surviving Kauravas entered the 
Paweiava camp at night. They found Dhnsh^-dyunma aslcej), 
and A^waWhaman stamped him to death as he lay. He then kill(3(l 
^ikhandin, the other son of l)rui)ada, and ho also killed the five 
young sons of the Pan(favas and carried their heads to the dying 
Dur-yodliana, Ho killed Pariksliit, while yet unborn in tho 
womb of his mother, with Jiis celestial weapon Jhahmiistrii, by 
which he/ incurred the curse of Krishna, who restored Parikshit 
to life. On tho next morning he and his comrades fled, but 
Draupadi clamoured for revenge upon the murd(*,rer of her 
children. Yudhi-shihira represented that A.swatthiiman was a 
Brahman, and pleaded fur his Ufa She then consented to 
forego her demand for his blood if tho precious and i)rotective 
jewel which he wore on his head were brought t(; her. BhFina, 
Arjuna, and Krishna then went in pursuit of liim. Arjuna and 
KrishTWi overtook him, and compelled him to give up the jewel 
Tluiy carried it to Draupadi, and she gave it U) Yudhi-shihira, 
who afterwards wore it on his head. 

A^WIKS, A^WINAU (dual), A-Sf\VINl KUMAKAS. 

‘ Horsemen.’ Dioskouroi. Two Vcdic deities, twin sons of the 
sun or the sky. They are ever young and handsome, bright, 
and of golden brilliancy, agile, swift as falcons, and possessed of 
many forms ; and they ride in a golden car drawn by horses or 
birds, as harbingers of Ushas, tho dawn. “ TJiey are the earliest 
bringcBB of light in the morning sky^ who in their cliariot hasten 
onwards before the dawn and prepare the .way for her .” — liotk 
As personifications of the morning twilight, they are said to be 
children of tho sun by a nymph who concealed herself in the 
form of a mare; hence she was called Aswini and her sons 
Aswina But iuasmudi as they precede the rise of the sun, 
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they are called hia parents in his form Pushan. Mythically 
they are the parents of the Vmdxi princes Nakula and Sahadeva. 
Their attributes are numerous, hut relate mostly to youth and 
beauty, liglit and speed, duality, the curative power, and active 
benevolence. The number of hymns addressed to them testify 
to the enthusiastic worship they received. They were the 
])hysicians of Swarga, and in this character are called Dasras 
and Nasatyas, Gadagadau and Swar-vaidyau ; or one Avas Dasra 
and the other Nasatya. Other of their appellations are AbdJii- 
jau, ‘ ocean bom ; ’ Pushkara-srajau, ‘ wreathed Avitli lotuses ' 
Eiirfavoyau, sons of the submarine fire, Biu/ava. Many instances 
are recorded of their benevolence and their i)0wer of heiiling. 
Tliey restored the sage Chyavana to youth, and prolonged his 
life when he had become old and decrepit, and through his 
instrumentality they were admitted to partake of the libations 
of soma, like the other gods, although Indra strongly opposed 
them. (iS'ce Chyavana.) The Aswins, says Muir, “have been 
a puzzle to the oldest commentators,” Avho have dilTerod widely 
in their explanations. According to different interpretations 
quoted in the Ninikta, they w'ere “ heaven and earth,” “ day 
and night,” “ two kings, performers of lioly acts.” The follow- 
ing is the vieAv taken of them by the late Professor Goldstiicker, 
as printed in Muir’s Texts, vol. v. : — 

“ The myth of tlio Aswins is, in my opinion, one of that 
class of myths in which tAVo distinct elements, the cosmical and 
the human or historical, have gradually become blended into 
one. It seems necessary, therefore, to separate these two 
elements in order to arrive at an understanding of tlio myth. 
The historical or human element in it, I l.M‘licAm, is represented 
by those legends Avhich refer to the Avonderful cures effected by 
the AsAvins, and to their performances of a kindred sort ; the cos- 
mical element is that relating to their luminons nature. Tlic 
link Avhich connects both seems to be the mysteriousness of the 
nature and effects of the phenomena of light and of the healing • 
art at a remote antiquity. That there might have been some 
horsemen or warriors of great renoAvn, Avho inspired their con- 
tern ])orai'ies Avith aAve by their Avondcrfiil deeds, and more 
especially by their raedic-al skill, apj^ears to liavo been also the 
opinion of some old commentatoi's mentioned by Yaska [in the 
Nirukta], for some ‘ legendary Avriters,’ ho says, took them for 
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‘ two kings, performers of holy acts,' and this view seems like- 
wise home out by the legend in which it is narrated that the 
gods refused the Aswins admittance to a sacrifice on the ground 
that they had been on too familiar terras with men. It would 
appear, then, that those A^wins, like the ^Kiblius, wore originally 
renowned mortals, who, in the course of time, were translate<i 
into the companionship of the gods. . . . 

“ The luminous character of the Ai’wins can scarcely be matter 
of doubt, for the view of some commentators, recorded by Y^ska, 
according to which tJicy are identified with ‘ lieavcn and earth,' 
.appears not to be countenanced by any of the passages known 
to us. Their very name, it woidd seem, settles this point, since 
Aswa, the horse, literally ‘ the pervader,' is always the symbol of 
the luminous deities, especially of the sun. , . . 

“ It seems to bo the oj>inion of Vaska that the A^wins re])rc- 
sent the transition from darkness to light, when the intermin- 
gling of both produces that inseparable duality expressed by the 
twin nature of those deities. And this interpretation, I Indd, 
is the best that can be given of the cbaractec of tlwj cosmical 
A^wins. It agrees with the epithets by which thf*y are invoked, 
and with the relationship in which they are plac(*(l They are 
young, yet also ancient, beautiful, bright, swift, Ax. ; and their 
negative character, the result of the alliance of light with dark- 
ness, is, I believe, expressed by dasrUy the destroyer, and also by 
the two negatives in the compound luisatya (na + a-sutya) ; 
though their positive character is again ledecmed by the ellipsis 
of ‘ cncjiiies, or disease's ' to dobra, and by the sense of ndsatya, 
not nntrue, ue.y truthful.” 

ATHAKVA, ATHAKVAN. The fourth Yed.'!. See Veda. 

ATIIAKVAN. Name of a priest mentioned in the A'/g- 
veda, where lu; is represented as having “ drawn forth ” lire and 
to have “ ofiered sacrifice in early times.” lie is mythologically 
represented as the eldest son of Erahiiia, to wJioni that god 
rovc'alofi the Jlrahma-vidya (knowledge of God), as a Prajapati, 
and as the insi)irod autlior of the fourth Veda. At a later 
jHiriod he is identified with Angiras. llis descendants are 
called Atliarvanas, and are often associated with the xingirasaa 

ATIIAEVANGIRASAS. Tliis name belongs to the descen- 
dants of Atharvan and Angiras, or to the Angirasas alone, 
who are especiaUy connected with the Athaivarveda, and these 
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names are probably given to the hymns of that Veda to confer 
on them greater authority and* holiness. 

ATMA-BODHA. ‘Knowledge of the soul.’ A short work 
attributed to jS^aiikaracharya. It has been printed, and a 
translation of it was published in 1812 by Taylor. There is a 
French version by K(ive and an English translation by Kcams 
in the Indian Antiquary, vol. v. 

ATMAN, ATMA. The soul The principle of life. The 
supremo souL 

ATREYA. A patronymic from Atri. A son or descendant 
of Atri ; a peoj le so called. 

ATRI. ‘ An eater.’ A jKishi, and author of many Vedic 
hymns. “ A Maharshi or great saint, who in the Vedas occurs 
especially in hymns composed for the praise of Agni, Indra, the 
Aswins, and the Vi6*wa-dcvas. In the epic period he is con- 
sidered as one of the ten Prajapatis or lords of creation engen- 
dered by Manu for the purpose of creating the universe ; at a 
later period he appears as a mind-born son of Brahma, and as 
one of the seven jR/shis who preside over the reign of Swayam- 
bhuva, the first Manu, or, according to others, of Swarochisba, the 
second, or of Vaivaswata, the seventh, lie married Anasuya, 
daughter of Daksha, and their son was Durviisas.” — Goldsiuchcr. 
In tlie Rainayawa an account is given of the visit paid by Rama 
and Sita to Atri and Anasuya in their hermitage south of Chitra- 
ku^a. In the Purams ho was also father of Soma, the moon, 
and the ascetic Dattatrcya by his wife Anasuya, As a Bisbi 
ho is one of the stars of the Great Bear. 

AURVA. A Bishi, son of Urva and grandson of Blmgu. 
He is described in the Mahii-bhamta as son of the sage Chyavana 
by his wife Arushl. From his race he is called Dliargava. The 
Maha-bharata relates that ^ king named K7*ita-vlrya was very 
liberal to his priests of the race of BhWgu, and that they grew 
rich upon his munificence. After his death, his descendants, 
who had fallen into poverty, begged help from the Bln'igus, and 
met with no liberal response. Some of them buried their money, 
and when this was discovered the impoverished Kshatriyas w'ere 
so exasperated that they slew all the Bhrigus down to the chil- 
dren in the womb. One woman concealed her unborn child in 
her thigh, and the Kshatriyas being informed of this, sought tlie 
child to kill it, but the child “issued forth from its mother’s 
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thigh witli lustre and hlindcd the persecutors. From being 
produced from the thigh {uru), the child received the name of 
Aurva, The sage’s austerities alaniied both gods and men, 
and he for a long time refused to mitigate his wrath against the 
Kshatriyas, but at tlie persuasion of the he (iast the fire 

of his anger into the sea, wlion*. it became a being with the face 
of a horse caUed Haya-Airas. WJnlc he was living in the forest lie 
prevented the wife of Xing Tlaliii from burning herself with her 
husband’s corpse. Thus he saved the life of lier son, with wliom 
she had been pregnant seven years. When the child Avas born 
he was called Sagara (oc(ian) ; AurA^a Avas his prciceptor, and 
bestoAA'ed on him the Agneyristra, or fiery Aveapon AAuth Avliii’h lie 
compicrcd the barbarians Avho invaded his country. AiirA'a had 
a son named /^tcliika, who Avas father of Jamadagiii. The 
Hari-van^a giyes anotluT vf rsion of the legend about the oil- 
spring of Aurva. The sage was urged hy hia friends to beget 
children. He consented, Init he foretold that Ids progeny would 
live hy the destruction of others. Then he juoduced from Ida 
thigh a devouring lire, Avldch cried out Avith aloud voice, “I 
am hungry; let me consume the world.” The various regions 
AV'ero soon in flames, when Piralima interfered to save his 
creation, and promised the son of Aurva a suitable abode and 
maintenance. Tlie abode Avas to bo at IWaviirmukha, the moutli 
of the ocean; for Prahuia Avas born and rests in the ueoaii, and 
lie and the nevAdy produced lire, A\'ere to consume the Avurld 
together at the end of each age, and at the end of time to devour 
all things AvitJi the gods, i\ suras, and Kiikshasas. The name 
Aurva thus signifies, shortly, the submarine tire. It is also 
(ialled I5at/avaiiala and ISamAuirttaka. It is rcpr(‘sented as a 
fame Avith a liorse’s liead, and is also eallcil Kiika-dhAvaja, from 
carrying a haiiiier on Avhich tJierc is a crow. 

ATOAXA, or ATOANASA PUEAiYA. See Piira?«i. 

AUTTAMl. The third Manu. See Manu. 

AVANTl, AVANTIXA. A name of UjjayiiiT, one of the 
seven sacred cities. 

AVATAEA. ‘A descent.’ The incarnation of a deity, espe- 
cially of Vish7?u. The first indication, not of on Avatiira, but 
of Avhat subsequently developed into an Avatara, is found in 
the Eig-veda in the “three steps” of “ Vishwu, the unconquer- 
able preserver,” avIio “strode over this (universe),” and “in 

C 
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tkroe places planted his step.” The early commentators under- 
stood tlie “ three places ” to be the earth, the atmosphere, and the 
sky ; that in tlie earth Vish?m was fire, in the air liglitning, 
and in tlio sky th<i solar light. One commentator, Anrwaviibha, 
whose name deserves mention, took a more philosophical view 
of the matter, and interpreted “ the three steps ” as being “ the 
dillereiit positions of the sun at his rising, culmination, and 
setting.” Saya«a, the groat commentator, wlio lived in days 
when the god Vish^m liad obtained pre-eminence, understood 
“the thttio steps” to bo “tho three steps” taken by tliat 
god ill his incarnation of Vainana the dwarf, to ho presently 
iiotioeil Another reference to “three strides” and to a sort 
of Avatiira is mailo in the Taittiriya Sanhita, where it is 
said, “ Indra, assuming the form of a she-jackal, stejipod 
all round the earth in three (strides). Thus ^the gods ob- 
tain od it.” 

Boar Incarmtion, — In the Taittiriya Siinhita and Brahmawa, 
and also in the ^Siitapatlia BrahmaTW., tho creator Prajapati, 
afterwards known as Brahma, took the form of a boar for tho 
jmrposc of raising the earth out of the boundless waters. Tlie 
Sanhita says, “ This universe was formerly waters, fluid. On it 
Prajapati, becoming wind, moved Ilo saw this (earth). Be- 
coming a boar, ho took her up. Becoming Vmvakarman, he 
wiped (tho moisture from) her. She extended She became 
tho extended one (Prithvi). From this the earth derives her 
designation as ‘ tho extended one.’ ” The Brahmawa is in accord 
as to tho illimitable waters, and adds, “Prajiipati practised 
arduous devotion (saying). How shall this universe be (de- 
veloped)? He beheld a lotus leaf standing. He thought. 
There is somewliat on which this (lotus leaf) rests. He, as a 
boar — having assumed that form — ^plunged beneath towards it. 
Ho found the earth down below. Breaking off (a portion of 
her), h(3 rose to tho surface. He then extended it on tho lotus 
leaf. Inasmuch as he extended it, that is the extension of the 
extended .one (the earth). This became (ahhut). From this 
the earth derives its name of Bhumi.” Further, in the Tait- 
tiiiya Ara?iyaka it is said that the earth was “ raised by a black 
boar with a hundred arms.” The ^Shtapatha Bralima?m states, 

“ She (the earth) was only so large, of the size of a span. A 
boar called Fiuasha raised her up. Her lord, Prajapati, in , 
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consequence prospers him witli this i>air and makes him com- 
plete.” In the Ramaya/^a also it is stated that Brahma “bc- 
bocamc a boar and raised up the eartL” 

Kurma or Tortoise , — In the iShtapatha Brahma ??.a it is said 
that “ Prajapati, having assumed the form of a tortoise {hirma)^ 
created olfspring. That wliich he created he made (akarot) ; 
hence the word Kurma.” 

Fish Incarnation , — The earliest mention of the fish Avatilra 
occurs in the /S'atapatha BrahmaTwi, in connection with the 
Hindu legend of the deluga Manu found, in the water which 
was brought to him for his ablutions, a small iisli, which spoke 
to him and said, “ I will save tlice ” from a flood which shall 
sweep away all creatures. This fish grew to a large size, and 
had to be consigned to the ocean, when he directed Manu to 
construct a ship and to resort to him when the flood should 
rise. The deluge came, and Manu embarked in the shij>. The 
fish then swam to Manu, who fastened tlic vessel to the fisli*s 
horn, and was conducted to safety. The Malia-bharata roi)eats 
this story with some variations. 

The incarnations of the boar, the tortoise, and the fish are 
thus in the earlier writings riq)rescnted as manifestations of 
Prajapati or Brahma The “three steps” which form the genu 
of the dwarf incarnation are ascribed to Vislmu, but even these 
appear to be of an astronomical or mythical character mthcr 
than glorifications of a particular deity. In the Maha-bharahi 
Vishwu has become tlie most prominent of the gods, and some 
of his incarnations are more or less distinctly noticed ; but it is 
in the Puriinas that they receive their full development. Ac*- 
cording to the generally received account, the incarnations of 
Vish?^u are ten in number, each of them being assumed by 
Vishwu, the great preserving power, to save the world from 
some great danger or trouble. 

I, Matsya. ‘The fish.’ This is an appropriation to Vishnu 
of the ancient legend of the fish and the deluge, as related in 
the 6htapatlia Brahmana, and quoted above. The details of this 
Avatara vary slightly in different Pura/ztis. The object of the 
incarnation was to save Vaivaswata, the seventh Manu, and 
progenitor of the human race, from destruction by a deluge. 

A small fish came into the hands of Manu and besought his 
protection. He carefully guarded it, and it grew rapidly until 
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nothing but tlie ocean could contain it. Manu then recognised 
its divinity, and worshipped the deity Vishwu thus incarnate. 
The god apprisi'tl IManu of the approaching cataclysm, and bade 
him ppepaj*(! for it. When it came, Manu embarked in a ship 
with tlie. ///shis, and with the seeds of all existing things. 
A’^isliwu tli(Mi {ipf>oared as the fish with a most stupendous hoi*n. 
Tlic slop was hound to this horn with the great siupent as with 
a rojx!, ami w'as secured in safety until tlie Avaters had subsided 
The Jiliagavata Purfcaa introduces a new feature. In one of 
the nights of JJrahina, and during his repose, tlie eartli and the 
other worlds \vov‘\ submerged iu the ocean. Then the demon 
Haya-griva drew near, and carried oil* the Veda which had 
issued from .IhahimVs moutli. To recover the Veda thus lost, 
Vish/m assumed the form of a fisli, and saved IVlanu as above 
rclat(‘d. Jiut this Purawa adds, iluit the lish instrncted Manu 
and tlui /lisliis in “the true doctrim* of the soul of the (jtornal 
Ihahmrij” and, when Prahma awoke at the end of iliis dis- 
solution of the universe, Visluai sh^w Haya-griva and restored 
the V'‘eda to Prahrtia. 

2. Kilnna, ‘ The tortoise.’ Tlie germ of this Avatiira is found 
in tile /Satapatha Priihnuuw, as above noticed. In its later and 
de-velopod form, Vishnu appeared in the form of a tortoise in 
the 8at3^'i-yuga, or lirst age, to recover some things of value 
which had been lost in the deluge. In the form of a tortoise 
lie placed biniself at the bottom of the s«*a of milk, and nuuhi 
has hack the base or pivot of the mountain ^landara. The gods 
and dciijons twisted tlic great seiiicnt Vasuki round tlie mouii- 
tain, and, dividing into two parties, each took an <'nd of tlie 
snake as a rtijie, and tlius churned the. sea until they recovered 
the desired objects. These. were-~(i.) AmriU\f the water of 
life; (2.) Dhaiiwantari, tln^ ‘])hysiciaii .of tlie gods and bearer of 
the. cup of Amr/ta ; (3.) Lakshml, goddess of fortune and 
heauty, ami consort of Vishnu; (4.) Sura, goddess of wine; 
(5.) Cliandra, the moon; (6.) Rambhii, a nymph, and pattern 
of a lovely and amiable woman ; (7.) Uchchai/i-sravas, a won- 
derful and model horse; (8.) Kaustiibha, a celebrated jewel ; 
(9.) Parijatn, a celestial tree; (10.) Surabhi, the cow of plenty 5 
(ii.) Airiivata, a wonderful model elephant; (12.) ^Sankha, a 
shell, the conch of victory; (13.) Dhanus, a famous bow; and 
(14.) Visha, poison. 
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3. Variilia ‘The boar.* The old legend of the Brahma^>^ 
concerning the boar which raised the earth from the waters has 
been approin'iatod to Vishnu. A demon named Ilirawyaksha 
had dragged the earth to the bottom of the'- sea. To recover it 
Vish?m assumed the foi-m of a boar, and after a contest of a 
thousand years he slew the demon and raised up the earth. 

4. Nara-sinha, or Ky/'-sinha. ‘ The man-lion.’ Vishwu assumed 
this fonn to deliver tlie world from tlie tyranny of llirawya- 
kfxsipu, a donioii wlio, by the favour of Bralimu, had beetune 
invulnerable, and was secure from gods, men, and animals. This 
demon’s son, named rraldildsi, worshipped Vishwu, which so 
incensed his fathcu- that he tried to kill him, Imt his elibrts were 
all in vain. Contending with his son as to iljo oinnipotenco and 
omni])re.s(incc of Vish;/u, 1 1 ira?zya-ka.dpu diMuanded to know if 
Visli'/m was present in a stone pillar <»f the hall, find stnick 
it violently. To avenge, ]*rahhula, and to vindicate liis own 
oliended majesty, Vish^ni came forth from tlio pillar as the 
!Nara-sinha, Jialf-man and half-lion, and tore the arrogant Daitya 
king to pieces. 

Tlicsci four incarnations are snp])oscd to have appeared in tlio 
Satya-yngn, or first ago of tlie world. 

5. Vamana. ‘The dwarf.’ The origin of this iiicaniation is 
“ tlie three strides of A^islmu,” sjioken of in the AVg-veda, as 
before exi)laincd. In tlie Tretn-yuga, or second age, the Daityji 
king Bidi had, liy his devotions and austerities, acquired the domi- 
nion of the three worlds, and the gods were shorn of tludr power 
and dignity. To remedy this, Yislmu was born as a diniinntivii 
son of lva.synpa and Aditi. Tlie dwarf appeared behu’t', Bali, 
and begged of him as rnucli land as lie could step over in thrc'o 
paces. The generous monarch coinjilicd with the reque,st. 
Vish^m took two strides over heaven and earth; hut respecting 
the virtues of Bali, lie then stopped, leaving the dominion of 
riitiila, or the infernal regions, to Bali. 

The first live incarnations are thus purely mythological ; in 
the next three we have the heroic element, and in the nintli 
the religious. 

6. Para-su-riima. ‘ Kama with the axe.’ Bom in the Tretii, 
or second ago, as son of the Braliman Jamadagni, to deliver the 
Br^mans from the arrogant dominion of the Kshatriyas. See 
Para^U’Bama 
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7. Rama or Rama-chandra. ‘ The moon-like or "entle Rama,' 
the hero of the Raniayawa. Ifc was the son of Da>aratha, king 
of -Ayodliya, of the »Solar race, and was horn in the Treta-yuga, 
or second ag(^, for the ])iiqiose of destroying tlie demon RfivaTia. 

8. ‘ Tlie black or dark coloured.’ This is the most 
f)0|)iilar (d all th (3 laU^r dciities, and has obtained such pre- 
C 5 iniiiemie, that his votaries look upon him not simply as an 
incamation, but as a perfect maTiif(‘station of Vislinu. WJieu 
K?*i.sh7?a is thus exalted to the full godhead, his elder brother, 
Jiala-rarna takes his i)laco as the eighth Avatara. See X?’/shwa 
and Bala-rama. 

9. Buddha. The great success of Buddha as a religious 
toaeln^r seeiUwS to have induced the Brahmans to adopt him as 
their own, ratlujr tluin to recognise him as an adversary. So 
Vishrm is said to have a])pcared as Buddha to cncoumge demons 
and wicked men to despise the Vedas, reject caste, and deny the 
existence of the gods, and thus to ellect their own destniction. ' 

10. Kalki or Kalkin. ‘ The white horse.’ This incamation 
of Vishnu is to appear at the end of the Kali or Iron Age, 
seated on a white horst*, with a dmwn sword blazing like a 
comet, for the final destruction of the wicked, the renovation of 
creation, and the restoration of purity. 

The above are the usually rt^cognised Avatiiras, but the number 
is sometimes extended, and the Bhagnvata Purawa, which is the 
most fervid of all the Puriiwas in its glorification of Vishnu, 
enumerates twenty-two incarnations: — (i.) Purusha, the male, 
the progenitor; (2.) Variiha, the boar; (3.) Karada, the great 
sage; (4.) Kara and Kilrayam (4.V.); (5.) Kapila, the great 
sage; (6.) Dattatrcya, a sage; (7.) Yajna, sacrifice; (8.) A/shabha, 
a righteous king, father of Bharata ; (9.) Pn’thu, a king; (10.) 
Matsya, the fish; (ii.) Kurma, the tortoise; (12 and 13.) 
Dhanwantari, the ph^^sician of the gods; (14.) Kara-sinha, the 
man-lion; (15.) Vamana, the dw^arf; (16.) Parasu-rama; (17.) 
Veda-Vyasa; (18.) Kama; (19.) Bala-rama; (20.) Knshwa; (21.) 
Buddha; (22.) Kalki. But after this it adds — “The incarna- 
tions of Vishnu are innumerable, lilce the rivulets flowing from 
an inexhaustible lake, ifishis, H^fanus, gods, sons of Manus, 
Prajapatis, are all portions of him.” 

AVATARAVA. An abode of the Rakshasaa. < 

AYODHYA. The modem Oude. The capital of Ikshwaku, 
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the founder of the Solar race, and afterwards tlie capital of 
Ruina, It is one of the seven sacrexl cities. The exact site has 
not been discovered. 

AYUR-VEDA. ‘TJio Veda of life.^ A work on medicine, 
attributed to Dhaiiwaiitari, and sometimes regarded as a supple- 
ment to the Atbarva-veda 

AYUft. Tlie fu'st-born son of Ihiruravas and Urva-si, and tlio 
father of Nahusha, Ksliattni-vriddlia, Rambhji, Raji, and Anenas. 

RABllRC-VATIAIf A. 8on of Arjiina l>y his wife Chitriln- 
gadil He was adopted as the son of liis maternal grandfather, 
and reigned at Afa7n[)iira as liis successor. 11(3 dwelt tlmre in a 
palace of great splendour, surmunded with w(3!ilth and signs of 
power. When Arjuna werit to Mai/ipiira witli the hoi-so intended 
f(3r the A.swa-incdh5i, there* was a (juarrel between Arjuna and 
King Babhm-viihana, and the latter killoil his father with nn 
ari*ow. Rej)enting of his deed, he detennined to kill himself, 
but he obtained fnnTi his step-mother, tlie Kaga princess IHupf, 
a gem whicli restored Arjuna to life. He returned with his 
father to Ifastinapura, I’he dc^scription of tliis combat has been 
translated from the IMaha-bharata by 'JVoyer in his lldja 
Taranginl, tome i. p. 578. 

BAD A RAY A VA. A name of Veda Vyasa, especially used 
for him as the rcj)uted author of the V(‘,danta philosophy. Ho 
was the author of the Brahma Sutras, publish(5d in the Bibliothecd 
Indica. 

BADARl, BADARlKA/SRAMA. A place sacred to Vishwu, 
near the Giinges in the Himalayas, particularly in Vislmu^s dual 
fonn of Nara-Xarayawa. Thus, in the Maharbharata, iS'iva, 
addressing Aijuna, says, “Tlion wast Kara in a former body, 
and, with Narayawa for thy (3ompanion, didst perform dreadful 
austerity at Badarl for many myriads of years.” It is now 
known as Badari-natha, tliough this is j)ropcrly a title of Vislmii 
as lord of Badarl. 

’BADAVA. ‘A mare, the submarine fire.’ In mythology it 
is a flame with the liead of a horse, called also Ilaya-5iras, 
‘horse-head.’ /S'ce Aiirva. 

BAHIKAS. People of the Punjab, so called in Pamni and 
the Maharbharata They are spoken of as being impure and out 
of the law. 

BAHU, BAHUKA. A king of the Solar race, who was van- 
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quislicd and driven out of his country by the tribes of ITaihayas 
and Trdajanj'has. He was father of Sagfira. 

BAM UK A. Tilt*, naiiio of Nala when ho was transfomiec 
into a dwarf. 

JIA 1 1 ULAS. Tlie Kr/ttikas or l^lciadea 

35AIIV7j?/CirA. A priest or theologian of the itig-vedsu 

BA LA-lUrA])RA. See Bala-raina. 

BALA-UOPALA. The boy KWshwa. 

BALA-KA^VIA. (Bala-})hadra and Bala-deva are other foriiiF 
of this name.) Tlio iddcr brother of Kr/slma. When K^’ishwn 
is regarded as a full manifestation of Vislimi, Bala-raina it 
recognised as the seventh Avatilra or incarnation in his place. 
According to to is view, which' is the favourite one of the 
Vaish/wivus, K?/sh?ia is a full divinity and Bala^rama an incar- 
nation j but the .story of their birth, as told in the Mahii-bharata, 
places them more upon an equality. It says that Vishwii took 
two hairs, a white and a black one, and that these became Bala- 
rama and Krishwa, the children of Devakl. Bala-rania was of 
fair complexion, Krishr/a was v<;ry dark. As soon as Bala-riima 
was born, he was (jarriod away to Clokula to preserve his life 
from the tyrant Kansa, and he was there nurtured by Nanda as 
a child of Kohini. lie and Krishwa grew up together, and he 
took i^art in many of K?'ishmi*s boyish freaks and adventures. 
His earliest exploit was the killing of the great Asura Dhenuka, 
who had the form of an ass. This demon attacked him, but 
Bala riima seized his assailant, whirled him round by hiwS legs 
till he was do, id, and ca.st hi.s carcase into a tree. Another Asura 
attemjited to caiTy off Bala-raina on his shoulders, but the boy 
beat out the demon's brains with his fists. When IvnsliTia went 
to iMalhurii, Bala-raina accompanied him, and manfully supported 
liim till Kan.sa was killed. Once, when Bala-rilma was intoxicjate* 1, 
he called u])on the Yamuna ^jwrer to come to him, tliat he might 
bathe ; but his command not being heeded, ho plunged his 
ploughshare into the river, and dragged the waters whithersoove.r 
ho went, until they were obliged to assume a human fonn and 
beseech his forgiveness. This action gained for him the title 
yainunii-bhid and Kalindl-kar.sha?ia, breaker or dragger of the 
Yamunil He killed Rukmin in a gambling brawl. When 
iS^amba, son of K77shna, was detained as a prisoner at Hastinapur 
by Dur-yodhana, Bala-rama demanded his release, and, being 
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refused, lie thrust his ploughshare under the ramparts of the 
city, and drew thorn towards him, thus compelling tlie Kaura- 
vas to give np their prisoner. Lastly, he killed the groat ape 
Dwivida, who had stolen his weapons and deriiled him. 

Such are some of the chief incidents of the life of Bala-rama, 
as related in the Purawus, and as popular among the votaries of 
Krishwa. In the ]\Iah{i-bharata he has more of a human cha- 
racter. He taught both Dur-yodhana and llhima the use of the 
mace. Though inclining to the side of the ra/i/?avas, he refused 
to take an active part eitlw^r with them or the Kauravas. He 
witnessed the combat between l‘)ur-yodhana and Bhinia, and 
beheld the foul blow stmckby the latter, which made him so 
indignant that he seized his weapons, and was with difficulty 
restraineil by Jvrishwa from falling upon the PaWavas. He 
died just before K?7sh%a, as he sat under a banyan tree in the 
outskirts of T)^Yarakil 

Another view is hold as to the origin of Bida-rama. Accord- 
ing to this he w'as an incarnation of the great serpent /Stesha, and 
when he died the scrijo.nt is sahl to have issued from his moutli. 

The wine-loving” Bala-rama (^ladhu-priya or Priya-madhu) 
W'as as mucli addicted to wine as his brother Krklim was 
devoted to the fair sex. He was also irascible in temper, and 
sometimes quarrelled oven "with K?7’sh7ia : the Puriirtas represent 
them as having a serious dillerence about the Syamantaka jewel. 
He had but one wife, Hevati, daughter of King Kaivata, and 
was faithfid to her. By her ho had two sons, Ki.sa/ha and 
Ulinuka. He is represented as of fair complexion, and, as Hlla- 
vastra, ‘ clad in a dark-blue vest.’ His especial weapons are a club 
{khetaka or saunanda), the ploughshare Qiala\ and the jx^stle 
(niusala), from which he is called Philla and Hala, also Hala- 
yudha, ‘plough-armed;’ Hala-hhn’t, ‘ ] dough-bearer ; ’ Liingali 
and Sankarsha7?a, ‘ jilonghnian ; ’ #nd Miisali, ‘ pestfivliohler.’ 
As he has a palm for a banner, he is called Tala-dhwaja. Other 
of his appellations are Gupta-chara, ‘who goes secretly;’ Kam- 
pa.la and Samvartaka. 

BAIiA-RAMAYAAr.\. A drama by Eaja-.sckliara. It has been 
printed. 

BALEYA. A descendant of Bali, a Daitya. 

BALHI. A northern country, Balkh. Said in the Maha-' 
bhurata to be famous for its horses, as Balkh is to the present time. 
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BALIIJKAS, BAlILiKAS. “Always associated with the 
j>eo|ile of the north, west, and iiltra^Indian provinces, and usually 
considered to represent the Bactrians or people of Balkh.”— /Ti/m 

BA LI. A gof)d and virtuous Daitya king. He W’as son of 
Viroebana, son of Prahliida, son of Hiranya-ka^ipu. Jlis wife 
was VindliyiiviilT. Through his devotion and penance ho defeated 
Indra, humbled the god.s,and extended his authority over the throe 
worlds. The gods api)caled to Vislmu for protection, and he be- 
came manifest in his Dwarf Avatara for the purpose of restrain- 
ing Bali. This dwarf craved from Bali tlie boon of three steps 
of ground, and, having obtained it, he stopped over heaven and 
('artli in two strides; but then, out of respect to Bali’s kindness 
and his grandson Ihuhliida’s virtues, he stopped short, and left to 
liim Batala, the infernal regions. Bali is also called Maha-bali, and 
his capital was Malia-bali-pura The germ of the legend of the 
three steps is found in the A*ig-veda, where Vishrm is represented 
{IS taking three steps over earth, heaven, and the lower ixigions, 
typifying perhaps the rising, culmination, and setting of the 
sun. 

BALI, BALIK The monkey king of Kishkindhya, who was 
slain by Rama, and whose kingdom was given to his brother 
»Su-grTva, the friend and aUy of Rama, He was supposed to be 
the son of Indra, and to have been bom from the hair (hala) of 
his mother, whence his name. His wife’s name was Tai’a, and 
his sons Angada and T^ 

BAiVA. A Daitya, eldest son of Ikili, who had a thousand 
arms. He was a friciwl of /Siva and enemy of Vishwu. His 
daughter TJsha fell in love with Aiiiruddlia, the grandson of 
KrishT?^, and had him conveyed to her by magic art. KrishTia, 
JJaLi-raraa, and Pradyumna went to the rescue, and were resisted 
by Bami, who was as.sistcd by iS^iva and Skanda, god of war. 
/S’iva was overpowered by I^rishwa ; Skanda was wounded ; and 
the many arms of BaTia were cut off by the missile weapons of 
Krishwa, Si\a then interceded for the life of Bana, and K?'jshwa 
granted it. He is called also Vairochi. 

BANGA. Bengal, but not in the modem application. In 
ancient times Banga meant the districts north of the Blia^rathl 
-^essore, Knshwagar, &c. See Ann. 

BARBx\RAS. Name of a people. “ The analogy to * bar- 
barians ’ is not in sound only, but in all tlie authorities these are 
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classed with borderers and foreigners and nations not Hindu.” 
— Jnison. 

BARHISTIADS. A class of Pitr/s, who, when alive, kept 
up the household flame, and presented oflerings with fire. Some 
authorities . identify them with the months. Their dwelling is 
Vaibhriija-loka. See Pitns. 

BAUDHAYANA. A writer on Dhanna-sastra or law. He 
was also the author of a Sutra work. 

BHADRA Wife of Utathya (q.v.). 

BHADRACHARU. A son of K?‘ishwa and Rukmiul 

BHADRA-KALl. Name of a goddess. In modern times 
it apj)lies to Durgil 

BHADRA/SWA. i. A region lying to the east of Mem. 2. 
A celebrated horse, soji of UchchaiA-iTavas. 

BHAGA. A deity mentioned in the Vedas, but of very 
indistinct personality and jmwera. Ho is supposed to "bestow 
wealth and to preside over marriage, and he is classed among 
the Adityas and Viirwedevas. 

BHAGA-NKTRA-GIINA (or -HAN). ‘ Destroyer of the eyes 
of Bhaga.* An appellation of Siva, 

BHAGAVAD-GlTA. ‘The song of the Divine One.' A 
celebrated episode of the Maharbharata, in the form of a inetncal 
dialogue, in which the divine KWsh/wi is the chief si)cakor, and 
expounds to Aquna his philosophical doctnnes. The author of 
the work is unknown, but he “ Avas probably a Brahman, and 
nominally a Vaisliwava, but really a philosopher and thinker, 
whose mind was cast in a broad mould” This poem has been 
interpolated in the IMaha-bharata, for it is of jiiuch later date 
than the body of that epic ; it is later also than the six Dar^awas 
or philosophical schools, for it has received insj)iration from 
them all, especially from the Sankhya, Yoga, and Vedanta. The 
second or third century a.v. has been proposed as the probable 
time of its appearance. Knsh/ia, as a god, is a manifestation of 
Vishnu; but in this song, and in other places, he is held to 
be the supreme being. As man, he was related to both the 
Pa?idavas and the Kauravas, and in the great war betAveen these 
two families he refused to take up arms on either side. But he 
consented to act as the Pandava Aijuna’s charioteer. When 
the opposing hosts were drawn up in array against each other, 
Arjuno, touched Avith compunction for the approaching slaughter 
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of kindred and friends, appeals to Krkhna for guidance. This 
gives the occasion for the pliilosopliical teaching. ‘‘ The poem 
is dividt'd into three sections, eacli containing six chapters, the 
phiJosoplii<!iil teaching in each being somewhat distinct,” but 
“ undonl)tedl3’' the main design of the poem, the sentiments 
expressed in wliich have cxcrbjd a powerful influence throughout 
India for the last 1600 j^eara, is to inculcate the doctrine of 
llhakti (faith), and to exalt the duties of caste above all other 
obligations, including those of friendship and kindred.” 80 
Arjuua is told to do his duty as a soldier without heeding the 
slaughter of friends. “ In the second division of the poem the 
Pantheistic doctrines of the Vedanta are more directly inculcated 
than ill the oilier siictious. Krisliwa here, in the plainest lan- 
guage*, claims adoration as one w’ith the great universal sjiirit 
])orvadiiig and constituting the universe.” The language of this 
poiiui is exceedingly beautiful, and its tone and sentiment of a 
very lofty character, so tluit they have a striking effect even in 
the prose translation. It was one of the earliest vSansk?7t works 
translated into English hy Wilkins; but a much more perfect 
translation, with an excellent introduction, lias since been pub- 
lished by Mr. J. Cockbiim Tbompsoii, from wdiich much of the 
above has been borrowed. There are several other translations 
in French, Clennan, &c. 

BIIAdAVATA PURAiVA TJio PuriiTia “in which ample 
details of duty are described, and which opens with (an extract 
from) the (/ayatrl ; that in which the death of the Asura Vritra 
is told, and in wdiicli the mortals and immortals of the Saraswata 
Kalpa, with tlie events that then happened to them in the 
world, are related, that is celebrated as the Bhagavata, and 
consists of 18,000 verses.” Such is the Hindu desciiption of 
ibis work. “ The Bhagavata,” says Wilson, “ is a work of great 
celebrity in India, and exercises a more direct and pow'crfiil 
influence upon the opinions and feelings of the people than 
perhaps any other of the Piira/ias. It is placed fifth in all the 
lists, but the Padma ranks it as the eighteenth, as the extracted 
substance of all the rest. According to the usual specification, 
it consists of 18,000 slokas, distributed amongst 332 chajiters, 
divided into tw'elve skandhas or books. It is named Bhagavata 
fi’om its being dedicated to the glorification of Bha^vata or 
Vishnu.” The most popular and characteristic part of this 
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Purawa is tlie tenth hook, which narrates in detail the history 
of Kr^sh7^a, and has been translated into perhaps all the ver- 
nacular languages of India. ColeLrooko concurs in the opinion 
of many learned Hindus that this Puiuwa is tlio composition of 
the. grammai'ian Vopadeva, who lived about six or seven cen- 
turies ago at the court of lleiuudri, Raja of Deva-giri (Hoogurh 
or Daulatfihad), and Wilson sees no reason for calling in 
qiiCwStion the tiudition wliich assigns the work to tliis writer. 
This Purawa has been translated into French by Tluinouf, and 
has been published with the text in three volumes folio, and 
in other forms. 

‘BHAGIltATllT. Tlio Ganges. The name is derived from 
llhagiratha, a descendant of Sagara, whose austerities induced 
jS'iva to allow the sacred river to descend to tlic earth for the 
purpose of batliing the ashes of Sagara*s sons, who had been 
consujued l>y the wrath of IIkj sago Kapila. IJliaglratha named 
the river Siigara, and after h‘ading it over the eartli to the sea, 
lie conducted it to Putahi, where the ashes of his ancestors were 
laved with- its waters and jnirified. 

I 3 HA 1 RAVA (mas.), JJlJAlRAVl (fern.). ‘The tenihle.^ 
Karnes of iSiva and his wife HevL The Eliairavas are eught in- 
ferior forms or manifestations of <S*iva, all of them of a tenable 
character: — (t.) Asitiinga, black lindied; (2.) Sanhara, destruc- 
tion; (3.) Rnrii, adog; (4.) Kala, black; (5.) Krodlia, anger ; 
(6.) Tamra-chuda, rod crested; (7.) Cliandra-ohuda, moon crested ; 
(8.) Malia, great. Ollier names are iu(*t with as variants: Ka- 
])ala, Rudia, Ehlslia/m, Un-matta, Ku-jiati, Ac. In tlicse forms 
/Siva often rides upon a dog, wherefore he is called /Swilswa, 
‘whose horse i.s a dog.* 

l/HA^IATL A glosKS on iiSankara’s commentary uiion the 
Erahma Sutras hy Vachaspati Miifra. It is in coursi*. of publi- 
cation in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

EHANGJNIATJ. Daughter of Ehiinu, a Yadava cliief, who 
was abducted from her lioiiio in Dwitraka, during the absence of 
her father, hy the demon Kikiiinhha, 

EHARADWAJA. a ifishi to whom many Vedic hymns are 
attributed. He was the son of E^’diasjiati and father of Droua, 
the preceptor of the Paw^avas. The Taittiriya Brahmawa says 
that “ ho lived through three lives ** (probably moaning a life of 
great length), and that “ ho became immortal and ascended to 
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tho heavenly world, to union with the sun.” *In the Maha- 
hharata he is represented as living at Hardwar ; in the Ramayawa 
ho received Rama and Sita in liis hermitage at Prayiiga, which 
was then and afterwards much celehratcd. According to some 
of the Puril/ias and the Ilari-vansa, he became by gift or adop- 
tion the son of King Bliarata, and an absurd story is told about 
liis l)irth to account for his name : His mother, tho wife of 
Tltathya, was pregnant by her husband and by Rnhaspati. 
Hirgha-tamas, the son by her husband, kicked his half-brother 
out of tlio womb before his time, when Brihaspati said to his 
motlier, * Bhara-dwa-jam,’ ‘Cherish this child of two fathers.' 

lilf ARAHWAJA. r. Drowa. 2. Any descendant of Bharad- 
wiija or foJlowtu of his teaching. 3. Name of a grammarian and 
jiuthor of Sutras. 

BflARATA. I. A liero and king from whom the warlike 
people called Bharatas, frequently mentioned in the i^ig-vedii, 
were descendetl The name is mixed up with that of Viswami- 
tiu Bharata's sons were called Vi^wamitras and Viswamitra's 
sons woi’o call(.*d Bharatas. 

2. An ancient king of the first Manwantara. Ho was 
devoted to Vislmu, and abdicated his throne that he might 
continue constant in meditation upon him. While at his 
henuitago, he went to bathe in tho river, and there saw a doo 
big with young frightened by a lion. Her fawn, wliich was 
broiiglit forth suddenly, fell into the water, and the sage rescued 
it. Ho brought the- animal up, and becoming excessively fond 
of it, his abstraction wjxs interrupted. “ In tho course of time 
ho died, watched by tho deer with tears in its eyes, like a son 
mourning for his father ; and he himself, as he expired, cast his 
e^^es upon the deer and thought of nothing else, being wholly 
occupied with one idea.” For this misapplied devotion he was 
born again as a deer with the faculty of recollecting his former 
life. In this form he lived* an austere retired life, and having 
atoned for his foniier eiTor, was born again as a Brahman. But 
his pei’son was ungainly, and he looked like a crazy idiot. He 
discharged servile offices, and was a palankin bearer; but he 
had true wisdom, and discoursed deeply upon philosophy and 
tho power of Vishwu. Finally he obtained exemption front 
future birtlL This legend is “ a sectarial graft upon a Paurawik 
stem,” 
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3. Son of ] 5 a 5 aratha by his wife KaikeyT, and half-brother 
of Rama-chandra. lie was educated by his mother's father, 
A^wa-pati, king of Kekaya, and married Ma7W?avI, the cousin 
of Sit^ His motlier, through maternal fondness, brought 
about the exile of Kama, and endeavoured to socure her own 
son's succession to the throne, but Bharata refused to supplant 
his elder brother. On the death of his father Bharata per- 
formed the funeral rites, and wont after Kama with a complete 
army to bring him back to A3"odhya and place him on the throne. 
He found Kama at Chitra-ku/a, and there was a generous con- 
tention between them as to which should reign. Kama refused 
to return until the period of his exile was completed, and 
Bharata declined to bo king; but ho returned to Ayodli^a 
as Kama's representative, and setting up a pair of Rama's 
sliocs as a mark of his authority, Bharata nded tlie country in 
his brother's name. “ He destroyed thirty millions of .terrible 
gandharvas ” and made himself master of tlicir ctmntry. 

4. A prince of the Puru branch of the Lunar race. Bharata 
was son of . Hushyanta and iSakuntala. Ninth in descent from 
him camo Kuru, and fourteenth from Kuru came S'antanu. 
This king had a son named Vicliitra-vhya, wlio died child- 
less, leaving two widows. Kr/shwa Dwaipiiyana was natural 
brother to Vichitra-virya Under the law he raised up seed to 
his brother fi-om the widows, whose sons were I)h?*ita-rash/ra 
and Pa7Mfu, between whose descendants, th(} Kauravas and 
Paw^favas, tlie great war of the Maharbharata was fought. 
Through their descent from Bharata, these princes, but more 
especially the Piiw^Zavas, Avere called Bharatas. 

5. A sage Avho is the reputed inventor of dramatic entertain- 
ments. 

6. A name borne by several others of less note than the 
above. 

BHARATA. A descendant of Bharata, especially one of the 
F&tidn princes. 

BIIARATA-VARSTIA. India, as having been the kingdom 
of Bhanita. It is divided into nine KliaTiefas or parts : Indra- 
dwipa, Kaserumat, T^ira-varwa, Gabhastimat, Niiga-dwipa, 
Saumya, Gandharva, Varuwa. 

BHARATL A name of SaraswatL 

BHAKGAYA. A descendant of Bhregu, os Chyavana, 
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naka, Jamad-agni, but more especially used for tlie latter and 
l*ara.?ii-raTna. 

JllIAKT/^Z-HARL A celebrated poet and grammarian, who 
is sjiid to have beem the brother of Vikraniaditya. He wrote 
three iSutakas or Centuries of verses, called — (i.) /SVhigiira-s’atiika, 
on amatory matters; (2.) Niti-sataka, on polity and ethics; (3.) 
\"uiriTgya-.sataka, on religious austerity. These maxims are said to 
liave boon written when he had biken to a religious life after a 
licentious youth. lie was also author of a grammatical work of 
high rei)uto called ‘\''akya-padrya, and the poem called P*ha//i- 
kavya is by some attrihiibid to him. The moral verses were 
tiJiuslatcil into French so long ago as 1670. A note at the end 
of that translati' n says, “Trad, par le Tlrahmino Padmanaba 011 
llaniaiid et du ilamand en fnm^ais par Th. La Grue.” The text 
with a r..'itin translat.ion Avas printed by Schiefnor and Weber. 
'rh(iro is a translation in German by Lohlen and Schiitz, in 
hhemdi by Fjiuche, and of the erotic verses by Regnaud ; in 
Ihiglish by T^rofessor TaAvnoy in the Indian Antiquary, 

BII AS 1 lA-P A R 1 C I rC 11 IIEDA. An exposition of the Hyaya 
philosophy. Tliere are several editions. 

JJlIASKARACllARyA. (Bhiiskara + Achiirya.) A cele- 
l)i’ateil mathematician and astronomer, Avho Avas born early in 
the (Seventh century A.n. He Avas author of the Blja-gjiwita on 
arithmetic, the Lllavati on algebra, and the Siddhanta /b'iromam 
on astronomy. It has been claimed for Bhiiskara that he “was 
fully acrpiaintc-d with the ]>riiici])le of the Dill'erontial Calculus.” 
Til is claim Dr. Spotliswood(*. considers to bo oA’^erstated, but lie 
observes of Bliaskara : “ It must bo admitted that the penetration 
shown by lihiiskara in his analysis is in the highest degree 
remarkable; that the formula Avliicli ho estahlislies, and liis 
method of establishing it, bear more than a iikto resemblance — 
tliey bear a strong analogy — to the corresponding process in 
modern astronomy ; and that the majority of scieiitifie persons 
Avill learn Avith surprise the existoii''0 of such a method in the 
Avritings of so distant a period and so distant a region.” — Jour. 
It. A. S., 1859. 

BlIAPrACIlARYA See Kumarila Bha^/a. 

BIIAYn-KAVYA. A poem on the actions of Rama by 
Bha/h. It is of a very artificial character, and is designed to 
illustrate the laAvs of grammar and the figures of poetry and 
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rhetoric. The text has been printed with a commentary, and 
part has been translated into German by Schiitz. 

BHAUMA. Son of Bhumi (the earth). A metronymic of 
the Daitya Naraka. 

BHAUTYA. The fourteenth Mann. Sre Manu. 

BHAVA. I. A Vedic deity often mentioned in connection 
with jSarva the destroyer. 2. A name of Kudra or iSiva, or of 
a manifestation of that god. See Rudra. 

BHAVA-BHUTI. a celebrated dmmatist, the author of 
tlirce of the best extant Sanskrit dramas, tlio Maha-vira Charita, 
Uttara Rama Charita, and MaJati Madhava. lie wfis also 
known as ^Sii-kan/lia, or * throat of eloquoncef' lie was a Brah- 
man, and was a native cither of Beder or Berar, but Ujjayiiu or 
its neighbourhood would seem, from his vivid descriptions of tlie 
scenery, to have been the j)lace of 3iis resid(mc(‘. The. eighth 
cijntury is the period at wliicli he lloui iwshed. IJis three plays 
have been translated by Wilson in blank verso, who says of 
Malati ^fadhava, “ The autlior is fond of an unreasonable display 
of learning, and occasionally substitutes the phraseology of 
logic or m(5taphysica for the language of poetry and nature. At 
the same time the beauties predominate over the defects, and 
tlio language of the drama is in general of extmordinary beauty 
and power,” 

BHAVISIIYA PURAiVA. This PunTwa, as its name im- 
plies, should b(3 a book of prophecies foretelling what will be.” 
The copies discovered contain about 7000 stanzas. The work 
is far from agreeing with the declared character of a Purfina, 
and is principally a manual of rites and ceremonies. Its deity 
is ^iva. There is another work, containing also about 7000 
verses, called the Bhavishyottara Purawa, a name which would 
imply that “it was a continuation or supplement of the former,” 
and its contents are of a similar character. — WUson, 

BHAVISHYOTTARA PURAiVA. See Bhavishya Purana. 

BHAWANL One of the names of the wife of Siva, See 
Devi. 

BHELA. An ancient sage who wrote upon medicine. 

BHIKSHU. a mendicant The Bratoan in the fourth 
and last stage of his religious lifa See Biahmaa 

Any mendicant, especially, in its P^ form, Bhikkhu, a Bud- 
dhist mendicant 
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BHiMA, BIIlMA-SENA, ‘The terrible.’ The second of 
the five princes, and mythically son of Viiyu, ‘ the god of 

tlie wind/ Ho was a man of vast size, and had great strength. 
He was wrathful in temper, and given to abuse, a brave warrior, 
but a fierce and cruel foe, coarse in taste and manners, and a 
groat fe(;(ler, so that he was called Vnkodara, ‘wolfs belly.’ 
Half of tlio food of the family was allotted to him, and the other 
half sidficcd for his four brothers and their mother. The weapon 
he geiieially used was a club, which suited his gigantic strength, 
and he had been trained in the use of it by DroTia and Ilala- 
riinia. His great strength excited the envy of his cousin Dur- 
yodhana, who poisoned liim and threw his body into tlie 
Ganges ; hut it sank to the realm of the serpents, where it was 
restored to health and vigour, and Bhima returned to Hastina- 
]jura. At the passage of arms at Hastiniipura, he and Dur- 
yodhana engaged each other with clubs ; but the mimic combat 
soon turned into a fierce personal conflict, which Drona had to 
put an end to by force. It was at this same meeting that lie 
reviled Kar7?u,, and heaped contempt upon him, increasing and 
converting into hitter liatrcd the enmity which Kama had pre- 
viously entertained against the Pawc?avas. When he and his 
brothers were in exile, and an attempt was made, at the instiga- 
tion of Hur-yodhana, to burn them in their house, it was ho who 
ban'icaded the house of Purochana, the director of the jdot, and 
burnt him as he had intended to burn them. Soon after this 
ho met the Asura Hi^Ziuiba, whom ho killed, and then married 
liis sister Iliriimba. He also slew another Asura named Vaka, 
whom he seized hy the legs and tore asunder ; afterwards lie 
killed his brother, Kinnlra, and other Asuras. This brought the 
Asuras to submission, and they engaged to refrain from molest- 
ing mankind. After the princes were established at 

Indraprastlia, Bhima fought in single combat with Jarasandha, 
king of Magadha, who had refused to recognise their supremacy. 
As ‘ son of the wind,' Bhima was brother of Hanimi^, and was 
able to fly with great speed. By this power of flight, and with 
the help of Haimman, ho made his way to Kuvera's heaven, 
liigh up in the Himalayas. When Jayadratha failed in his 
attempt to cai’ry off DraupadT, ho was pursued by Arjuiia and 
Bhima. The latter overtook him, dragged him by the hair from 
his chariot to the ground, and kicked him till he became sense- 
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less. At Arjuna’s remonstrance Bhima refrained from killing 
him ; but he cut olF all his hair except five locks, and compelled 
him to acknowledge publicly that ho was the slave of the 
Pa/wfavas. Bhima refused to listen to his brother's plea for 
Jayadratha’s release, but at Draupadi’s intercession he let him 
go free. In the second exile of the PaTi^^avas, they went to the 
Raja of Virii/a, whose service they entered. Bliima, holding a 
ladle in one hand and a sword in the other, undertook tlio duties 
of cook ; but he soon exhibited his proAvess by lighting wuth and 
killing a famous wrestler named Jhnuta. Draupadi liad entered 
into the service of the queen as a Avaiting-inaid, and attracted 
the admiration of the king’s brother-in-law, Kichaka. "When slie 
rejected his advances, he insulted and brutally assaulted her. 
Her husbands did not seem disposed to avenge licr, so she 
appealed to Bhima, aa she was wont when she soiigl it ^revenge. 
Draupadi made an assignation with Kichaka, which Jihima kept, 
and after a sharp struggle Avith the disappointed gallant, ho 
broke his bones to atoms, and made his body into a large hall 
of flesh, so that no one could tell how he had been killed or 
who had killed him. Draupadi was judged to liave had a share 
in his death, and was condemned to ho burnt alive ; but BliTma 
drcAv his hair over his face, so that no one could recognise liim, 
and, tearing up a large tree for a club, ho rushed to the rescue. 
He Avas taken for a mighty Gaiidharva, the croAvil fled, and 
Draupadi Avas released. Kichaka had been the general of tins 
forces of Viiii/a and the mainstay of the king. After liis death, 
Su-.sarman, king of Trigartta, aided and abetted by the Kauravas 
and others, dctejinincd to attack Virata. The Raja of Virafa 
was defeated and made prisoner, but Bhima pursued Su-5arman 
and overcame him, rescued the prisoner, and made tlie conqueror 
captive. In the great battle betAveen the Kauravas and PaTwfa- 
vas, Bhima took a very prominent part. On tlie first <lay he 
fought against Bliishma; on the second he slew the Iavo sons of 
the Raja of Magadha, and after them tlieii* fatlicr, killing liim 
and his elephant at a single hloAV. In the niglit hetAveen the 
fourteenth and fifteenth day of the battle, Bhima fought with 
Drowa until the rising of the sun ; but that reiloubtod warrior 
fell by the hand of Dhnshfa-dyumna, who continued the combat 
till noonday. On the seventeenth day he killed Duli-fiasana, 
and drank his blood, as he had long before vowed to do, in 
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retaliation of tho insults Duh-sasana had offered to Draupadl. 
On the eighteenth and last day of tho battle Dur-yodhana fled 
and hid himself in a lake. Wlien he was discovered, he would 
not come out until he had received a promise that he should not 
liavc to figlit with more than one man at a time. Even then 
he delayed until ho was irritated by tho abuse and the taunts 
of tho IMwffavas. Bhima and Dur-yodhana fought as usual 
with clubs. The battle was long and furious ; the parties were 
equally matched, and Bluma was getting tho worst of it, when 
ho struck an unfair blow which smashed Dur-yodhaiia’s thigh, 
and brought him to the ground. Thus he fulfilled his vow and 
avenged DraupadT. In his fury Bhima kicked his prostrate 
foe on the head, and acted so brutally that his brother Yudhi- 
shfliira struck him in tho face with his fist, and directed Arjuna 
to take him away. Bala-rama was greatly incensed at the foul 
play to which Bhima had resorted, and would have attacked 
the Piintfavas had he not been mollified by Kn‘sh?ia. Ho de- 
clared that Bhima should thenceforward be called Jihma-yodhin, 
‘the unfair fighter.^ After tho conclusion of the war, the old 
king, Dhrita-r^h/ra, asked that Bhima might be brought to him. 
lO’ishwa, who know the blind old man's sorrow for his son, 
whom Bhima had killed, and suspecting his intention, placed 
before him an iron statue, which Dh?’ita-rash/ra crushed in his 
embrace. Dhrita-rash/ra never forgave Bhima, and he returned 
tho ill feeling with insults, which ended in the old king's retir- 
ing into tho forest Bhima's last public feat was the slaughter 
of tho horse in the sacrifice which followed Yudhi-sh^hira's 
accession to the throne. Apart from his mythological attributes, 
the character of Bhima is natural and distinct A man of burly 
form, prodigious strength, and great animal courage, with coarse 
tastes, a gluttonous appetite, and an irascible temper ; jovial and 
jocular when in good humotir, but abusive, truculent, and brutal 
when his passions were roused. His repartees were forcible though 
coarse, and he held his own even against Kr/sliwa when the 
latter made personal remarks ui)on him. See hfaha-bharata. 

By his Asura wife Hiffimba he had a son named Gha^otkacha ; 
and by his wife Balandliara, princess of he also had a son 
named Sarvatraga or Sarvaga, Other appellations of Bhima are 
Bhlma-sena, Bahu-saliu, * the large armed,’ Jar^andha-jit, < van- 
quisher of Jarasandha.’ 
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BHiMA. ^ame of tlie father of DamayantL 
Budra or of one of hia personifications. See Budra. 

BHIMA ^ANKAKA, BIIlME>S'AV"ABA. Name of one of 
the twelve great Lingas. See Linga. 

BHlMA-SENA A name of Bhima. 

BHiSHMA. ‘ The terrible.* Son of King iSSntanu by the 
holy river goddess Ganga, and hence called Santanava, Gangeya, 
and Nadi-ja, ‘the river-born.* When King /i9antanu was very 
old he desired to marry a young and beautiful wife. His son 
iSantanava or Blnshma found a suitable damsel, but her parents 
objected to the marriage because Bliishnia was heir to the throne, 
and if she bore sons they could not succcctl To gratify his 
father’s desires, he made a vow to the girl’s parents that he 
would never accept the tlirono, nor marry a wife, nor become 
the father of childi’cn. jS'antanu then married the damsel, whose 
name was Satyavati, and she bore liim two sons. At the death 
of his father, Bhislima jdaced the elder son upon the throne, but 
he was headstrong and w^as soon killed in ballla The other 
son, named Vichitra-viryya, then succeeded, and BliTshma acted 
as his protector and adviser. By force of arms Bhislima obtained 
two daughters of tlie king of Kasi and married them to Vichitra- 
viryya, and w'hen that prince died young and childless, Bhislima 
acted as guardian of his widows. By Bhishma’s ariangement, 
Kr2sh7za Dwaipayana, who was born of Satyavati before her 
marriage, raised up seed to his half-brother. The two children 
were Pawt?u and Dh7 7ta-rash/ra. Bhishma brought them up and 
acted for them as regent of Hastina-pura* lie also directed the 
training of their respective children, the Pa7ifl?avas and Kauravas. 
On the rupture taking place between the rival families, Bhishma 
counselled moderation and peace. When the war began ho 
took the side of the Kauravas, the sons of Dh77ta-rash^ra, and 
he was made commander-in-chief of tlicir army. He laid down 
some rules for mitigating the horrors of war, and ho stipulated 
that he should not be called upon to fight against Arjuna. 
Goaded by the reproaches of Dur-yodhana, he attacked Arjuna 
on the tenth day of the battle. lie was unfairly wounded by 
iS'ikhandin, and was pierced with innumerable arrows from the 
hands of Arjuna, so that there was not a space of two fingers’ 
breadth left unwounded in his whole body, and when ho fell 
from his chariot he was upheld from the ground by the 
arrows and lay as on a couch of darts. He was mortally 
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wounded, but ho had obtained the power of fixing the period 
of his death, so ho survived fifty-eight days, and delivered 
several long didactic discourses. Bhishma exhibited through- 
out liis life a self-denial, devotion, and fidedity which remained 
unsullied to the last. He is also known by the appellation 
Tarpawochchhu, and as Tiila-ketu, ‘palm banner.* Bee Maha- 
blifirata. 

BirlSHMAKA. I. An appellation of /Siva. 2. King of 
Vidarbha, father of Rukinin and of Rukmim, the chief wife of 
K?-islma. 

BHOO AVATl. ‘ The voluptuous.* The subterranean capital 
of the Kagas ir: the Niiga-loka portion of Patula. Another name 
is IMt-kari. 

BlIOJA. A name borne by many kings. Most conspicuous 
among them was Bhoja or Bhoja-dova, king of Dhiir, who is said 
to have bt^cu a great patron of literature, and probably died 
before 1082 a.d. 2. A prince of the Yiidava race who reigned 
at ^Mrittikavati on the J’arriasa river in ^ffilwa; he is called 
also Mahii-blioja. 3. A tribe living in the Vindhya mountains. 
4. A country ; the modern Bhojpur, Bliagalpur, &c. 

BHOJA-PRABANDHA. A collection of literary anecdotes 
relating to King Bhoja of Dhar, written by Ballrdtu The text 
has been lithographed by l^avic. 

BIUf/GXJ. A Vedic sage. He is one of the Prajapatis and 
groat iiishis, and is regarded as the founder of the race of the 
Bhr/gus or Bhargavas, in which was born Jamad-agni and Para^u 
Rama. Maim calls him son, aiul says that he confides to him 
his Institutes. According to the Maha-bharata ho officiated at 
Dfiksha’s celebrated sacrifice, and had his beard pulled out by 
/S^iva. The .same authority also tolls the following story : — It is 
related of Bhngu that ho rescued the sago Agastya from the 
tyranny of King Kahuslia, who had obtained su|)erhuman 
power. Bhngu crept into Agastya*s hair to avoid the potent 
glance of Nahuslia, and when tliat tyrant attached Agastya to 
his chariot and kicked liim on the head to make him move, 
Bln/gu cursed Kahusha, and ho was turned into a serpent. 
Bli/ igu, on Kahusha’s supplication, limited the duration of liis 
curse. 

In the Padma Pura/ia it is related that the iJishis, assembled 
at a sacrifice, disputed as to which deity was best entitled to the 
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homage of a Bfaliman. Being unable to agree, they resolved to 
send Bhj'igu to test the characters of the various gods, and ho 
accordingly went TTo could not obtain access to iS'iva because 
that deity was engaged with his wife ; “ finding liim, therefore, 
to consist of the property of darknc'^s, Bhrigu .sentenced him to 
take tlie form of the Linga, and pronounced that ho should have 
no offerings presented to him, nor receive the worship of the 
pious and respectable. His next visit was to Brahniii, whom lie 
beheld surrounded by sages, and so much inflated with his own 
importance as to treat Bhr/gu with great inattention, betraying 
his being made up of foulness. The Muni therefore excluded 
him from the worship of the Brahmans. Repairing next to 
Vishnu, he found the ileity asleep, and, indignant at his seeming 
sloth, Bhrigu stamped upon his breast Avith his left foot and 
awoke him; instead of being offended, Vishnu gently jiressed 
the Braliman’s foot and expressed himself honoured and inad(5 
happy by its contact ; and JBhWgu, highly pleased by liis huini* 
lity, and satisfied of his lieing impersonated goodness, proclaimed 
Vishnu as the only being to be worshipped by men nr gods, in 
which decision tlio JMunis, upon Bhr/gu’s ropoil, commrrcd.”-- 
Wilson. 

JUI/t/GUS. * Roasters, consumers.* “A class of mytJiical 
beings who belonged to the middle or aerial class of gods.” — 
Rolh. They are connected with Agni, and are .spoken of as 
producers and nourisliers of lire, and as makers of chariots. 
They are associated Avitli tlie Angirasas, tlie Atliarvans, Itih^ 
hus, <&(;. 

Bllti, BHUML The earth. See Pnthivi. 

BHUR. See Vyrdiriti. 

BIIURI-SRAVAS. A prince of the Ealliikas and an ally of 
the Kauravas, Avho was killed in the great battle of tlio Mahii- 
bliarata. 

BlIURrLOKA. See Loka. 

BHOTA. A ghost, imp, goblin. IMalignant spirits which 
haunt cemeteries, lurk in trees, animate dead bodies, and delude 
and devour human beings. According to the VishTj^u Purawa 
they are “ fierce beings and eaters of flesh,** who were created by 
the Creator when ho was incensed. In the Vayu Purawa their 
mother is said to have been Krodha, ‘anger.* The Bliutas are 
attendants of 5 iva, and he is held to be their king. 
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BHtrXE^A, BHOTEaWARA. ‘Lord of *being8 or of 
ci'eated things.’ A name applied to Vishnu, Brahma, and 
Krishna; as Mord of the Bhutas or goblins,’ it is applied to 
6’iva. 

BHUVANEaS»WARA a ruined city in Orissa, sacred to 
the worship of Siva^ and containing the remains of several 
temples. It was formerly called Ekamro-kanana. 

BHUVAR. See Vy^riti. 

BHUVAR-LOKA. See Loka. 

BlBIIATSU. ‘ Ixjathing.’ An appellation of Arjuna. 

BINDUSARA. The son and successor of Chandra-giipta. 

BRAHMA, BRAHMAN (neuter). The supreme soul of the 
universe, self-existent, absolute, and eternal, from which all things 
emanate, and to which all return. This divine essence is incor- 
poreal, immaterial, invisible, unborn, uncreated, without begin- 
j'.ing and without end, illimitable, and inappreciable by the sense 
until the film of mortal blindness is removed. It is all-pervading 
and inlhiito in its manifestations, in all nature, animate and in- 
animate, in the highest god and in the meanest creature. This 
supremo soul receives no worship, but it is the object of that 
abstract meditation which Hindu sages i)ractise in order to 
obtain absorption into it It is sometimes called Kala-hansa. 

There is a passage in the iShta})atha Brahmarm which repre- 
sents Bnilima (neut) as the active creator. See Brahma. 

The Veda is sometimes called Brahma. 

BRAHMA (masculine). The first member of the Hindu 
triad; the supreme spirit manifested as the active creator of 
the universe. Ho sprang from the mundane egg deposited by 
the supreme first cause, and is the Prajapati, or lord and father 
of all creatures, and in the fii-st place of the /iishis or Praja- 
pati s. 

When Brahma has created the world it remains unaltered for 
one of his diiys, a period of 2,160,000,000 years. Tlio world and 
all that is therein is then consumed by fire, but the sagos, gods, 
and elements survive. When he awakes ho again restores crea- 
tion, and this process is repeated until his existence of a hundred 
years is brought to a close, a period which it requires fifteen 
figures to express. When this period is ended ho himself expires, 
and he and all the gods and sages, and the whole universe are 
resolved into tlicir constituent elements. His name is invoked 
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in religious services, but Pushkara Qwdit Pokhar), near Ajmir, 
is the only place where he receives worship, though Professor 
Williams states that he has heard of homage being paid to him 
at Idar. 

Bndima is said to be of a red colour. Ho has four heads ; 
originally he had five, but one was burnt olF by the fire of ^S’iva's 
central eye because he had spoken disrespectfully. Hence ho is 

led Chatur-anana or Chatur-mukha, ‘four-faced,’ and Asli/a- 
^ar/Mi, ‘eight-eared.’ He has four arms; and in his hands ho 
/ holds liis sceptre, or a spoon, or a string of bcails, or his bow 
Parivita, or a water jug, and tlie Veda. His consort is Saraswati, 
goddess of learning, also called Brahmi. His vehicle is a swan 
or goose, from wliicli he is called Hausa-valiana. His residence 
is called Bralima-vrmdil 

The name Pirahma is not found in the Vedas and Brixhmawas, 
in which the active creator is known as Hirawya-garbha, Praja- 
pati, &C. ; but there is a curious passage in the <S^atapatha Briili- 
ma^/a wliicli says : “ ll<j (Brahma, neuter) created the gods. 
Having created the gods, ho placed them in those worhis : in this 
world Agni, Vayu in tlio atmosphere, and Surya in tlie sky.” 
Two points connected with Brahma are remarkable. As the 
father of men he performs the work of procreation by incestuous 
intercourse with liis own daughter, variously named Vach or 
Saraswati (si)eech), Sandhya (twilight), <Shta-rupa (the. hundred- 
formed), &C. Secondly, that liis powers as cr(*ator liave been 
arrogated to the other gods Vishwu and (Siva, while Brahma has 
been tlirown into the sliade. In tlie Aitareya B^^l]lma^^^l it is said 
that Prajapati was in the form of a buck and his daugliter was 
Rohit, a deer. According to the jS^ata])atha Brahmawaand Manu, 
the supreme soul, the self-existent lord, created the waters and 
deposited in them a seed, which seed became a golden egg, in 
wliich he himself was bom as Brahma, tlie progenitor of all the 
worlds. As the waters {nara) were “ the place of his movement, 
he (Brahma) was called Narayawa.” Hero the name Narayawa is 
referred distinctly to Brahma, but it afterwards became the name 
of Vishnu. The account of the Ramayana is that “ all was water 
only, in which the earth was formed. Thence arose Brahma, the 
self-existent, with the deities. Ho then, becoming a boar, raised 
up the earth and created the whole world with the saints, his 
sona Brahma, eternal and perpetually undecaying, sprang from 
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tlie ether ; from him was descended Marlchi ; the son of ^larichi 
was Kiisyapa, From Kasyapa sprang Vivaswat, and Manu is 
declared to have been Vivaswat’s son.” A later recension of 
this poem alters this passage so as to make Brahma a mere 
manifestation of Vishnu. Instead of “Brahma, the self-exis- 
Umt, with the deities,” it substitutes for the last three words, 
“the imperishable Vishnu.” The Vish/m Puriina says that the 
“ divine Brahma called Narayana created all beings,” that Pra> 
jiil)ati “had formerly, at the commencement of the (previous) 
kalpas, taken the shape of a fish, a tortoise, Ac.,' (so now), 
entering tlie Ijody of a boar, the lord of creatures entered tlie 
water.” But this “lord of creatures” is clearly shown to be 
Vishnu, and these three forms, the fish, the tortoise, and the boar, 
are now counted among the Avatiiras of Vishnu. {Bee Avatara.) 
This attribution of the form of a boar to Brahma (Prajapati) 
had been before made by the iStitapafcha Brahmana, which also 
says, “ Having assumed the form of a tortoise, Prajapati created 
oifspring.” The Linga Purana is quite exceptional among the 
Liter works in ascribing the boar form to Brahmii. The Afaha- 
bhiirata represents Brahma as springing from the navel of 
Vishnu or from a lotus which grew thereout ; hence ho is called 
!Nabhi-ja, ‘navel-born;’ Kanja, ‘the lotus;’ Sarojin, ‘having a 
lotus;’ Abja-ja, Abja-yoni, and Kanja-ja, ‘lotus-born.* This 
is, of colirso, the view taken by the Vaislinavas. The same 
.statement appears in the Rrunayana, although this poem gives 
Brahma a more prominent place than usual. It represents 
Bmhina as informing Rama of his divinity, and of his calling 
him to heaven in “the glory of Vishnu.” He bestowed boons 
on Rama while that hero was on earth, and he extended his 
favoui’s also to Rava?Ki and other Rakshasas who were descen- 
dants of his son Pulastyii. In the Pura/ias also he appears as a 
jiatron of the enemies of the gods, and it was by his favour that 
the Daitya King Bali obtained that almost universal dominion 
which required the incarnation of Vishnu as the dwarf to rijpress. 
He is further represented in the Ramayana as the creator of the 
beautiful Ahalya, whom he gave as wife to the sago Gautama. 
Brahma, being thus inferior to Vishnu, is represented as giving 
liomage and praise to Vishnu himself and to his form KrisliTia, 
but the VaisliTiava authorities make him superior to Rudra, 
who, they say, sprang from liis forehead. The ^Saiva authorities 
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make Maha-deva or Budra to bo the creator of Bralim^ and 
represent Brahma as worshipping the Linga and as acting as 
the charioteer of Rudra. 

Brahma was the father of Daksha, who is said to have sprung 
from his thumb, and ho was present at the sacrifice of that 
patriarch, which was rudely disturbed by Rudra. Tlicn he had 
to humbly submit and appease the offended god. The four 
Kumiiras, the cliief of whom was called Sanat-kiimara or by the 
patronymic Vaidliatra, w^oro later creations or sons of Brahma. 

Brahma is also called Vidhi, Vedliiis, Druliiwa, and Srash/vv’, 

^ creator j' Dhiitn and Vidhatn, ‘sustainor;' Pitiimaha, ‘the 
great father ; ^ Lokc5a, ‘ lord of the world ; ' Paramesh/a, 
‘supreme in heaven;' Sanat, ‘the ancient;' Adi-kavi, ‘the 
lirst poet ; ' and Dnl-ghawa, ‘the axe or mall(‘t.' 

BRAIIMACllARi The Brahman student. See Braliman. 

BRAHMADIKAB. The Prajapatis ((pv.). 

BRAHMA -GUPTA, An astronomer Avho composed the 

Bralima-gupta Siddhanta in a.T). 628. 

• BRAliMA-LOKA. See Loka. 

BRAHMAN. The first of the four castes; the sacerdotal 
class, the members of which may be, but are not necessarily, 
priests. A Brrdimaii is the chief of all created beings ; his j)er- 
son is inviolate ; he is entitled to all honour, and enjoys many 
rights and privileges. The Natapatlia Brahmawa declares that 
“ there are two kinds of gods ; first the gods, then those who 
arc Brfihmans, and have learnt the Veda and repeat it : they arc 
human gods.” The chief duty of a Jhaliman is the study and 
teaching of the Vedas, and the performance of sacrifices an<l 
other religious cer(.>monics ; but in modern times many Brahmans 
entirely neglect these duties, and they engage in most of the 
occupations of secular life. Under the law of Manu, the life 
of a Brahman was divided into four iwramas or stages : — 

1. Brahimchdrl . — The student, whose duty was to pass his 
days in humble and obedient attendance upon his spiritual 
preceptor in the study of the Vedas. 

2. Grihastha. — The householder ; the married man living 
with his wife as head of a family engaged in the ordinary duties 
of a Brahman, reading and teaching the Vedas, sacrificing and 
assisting to sacrifice, bestowing alms and receiving alms. 

3. V dnap'astha , — The anchorite, or “ dweller in tlie woods,” 
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who, having discharged his duties as a man of tlie world, has 
retired into tlic forest to devote himself to self-denial in food 
and raiment, to mortifications of various kinds, to religious 
meditation, and to the strict performance of all ceremonial 
duties. 

4. Sannydsl . — The religious mendicant, who, freed from all 
forms and ohservancea, wanders about and ^subsists on alms, 
practising or striving for that condition of mind wliich, heedless 
of the joys and pains, cares and troubles of the flesh, is intent 
()iily upon the deity and final absorption. 

The divisions and subdivisions of the Brahman caste are almost 
innumerable. It must suffice hero to notice the great divisions 
of north and south, the Pancha Gauda and the Pancha Dravida. 
The five divisions of Gaiida, or Bengal, are the Brahmans of — 
1. Kanyakubja, Kanauj ; 2. Saraswata, the north-west, about the 
Saraswati or Sarsuti river; 3. Gauda; 4. Mithila, iN'orth Bihar; 
5. Utkala, Orissa. Tlie Panclia Dravida are the Bralimans of 
— I. Maha-rasldra, the !Malu*atta country ; 2. Telinga, the Tclugu 
country ; 3. Dravida, the Tamil country ; 4. Kama/a, the Cana- 
rese country ; 5. Gurjjara, Guzerat. 

BKAlIMAiVA. ‘ Belonging to Brahmans.* Works composed 
by and for Bivihinans. That part of the Veda which was intended 
for the use and guidance of Bralimans in the use of the hymns 
of the Mantra, and therefore of later production ; but the Brali- 
inaTia, equally witli the Mantra, is hold to be 6^ruti or revealed 
word. Excepting its claim to revelation, it is a Hindu Talmud. 
The Bnilimana collectively is made up of the dilferent Brahma/ias, 
which are ritualistic and liturgical writings in prose. They con- 
tain the details of the Vedic ceremonies, with long explanations 
of their origin and meaning ; they give instructions as to the use 
of particular verses ami metres ; and they abound with curious 
legends, divine and human, in illustration. In them are found 
“ the oiliest rituals we have, the oldest linguistic explanations, 
the oldest traditional narratives, and the oldest philosophical 
speculations.” As literary productions they are not of a high 
order, but some “striking thoughts, bold expressions, sound 
reasoning, and curious traditions are found among the mass of 
pedantry and grandiloquence.” Each of the Sanhitas or collec- 
tion of hymns has its BrahmuTzas, and those generally maintain 
the essential cliaracter of the Veda to which they belong. Thus 
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the Brdlimanas of the jRig are specially devoted to the duties of 
the Hotr/, who recites the nchas or verses, those of the Yajur to 
the perfoimanco of the sacrifices by the Adhwaryu, and those of 
the Saman to the chaunting by the Udgatr/. The i?/g 1 ^ the 
Aitarcya IhulimaTia, wliich is perhaps the oldest, and may date 
as far back as the seventh century ac. This is sonic'.times called 
Aswaliiyana. It has another called Kaushitiiki or jS'aiikhayana. 
The Taittmya Sanliitii of the Yajur-veda lias tlie Taittiriya 
BRihma?^a, and tlio Vajasaneyi Sanliitii has the /Siitapatha Brali- 
mawa, one of the most important of all the Brahma7ias. The 
Sama-veda has eight Bralimawas, of which the best known iim 
the Praueftia or Pancha-vinsa, the Ta?iiZya, and the Sliarf-vin^u. 
The Athar\’a has only one, the Gopatha Biubma/WL In their 
fullest extent the Bralimawas embrace also the treatises called 
Ara77yakas and Upanishads. 

BRAIIMANASPATI. A Vedic ecpiivalent of the name Bri- 
haspati. 

BliAHMAiVDA PURAATA “ That which lisis declared, in 
12,200 verses, the magnificence of the egg of Brahma, and in 
which an account of the future kalpas is contained, is called 
the Brahmaiz^^a Puriina, and was revealed by Brahma. This 
l^urawa, like the Skanda, is “ no longer procurable in a collective 
body,” but is represented by a variety of Kha7ec?as and Milh.v 
tmyas professing to bo derived from it. The Adhyatma Kamil- 
yiina, a very popular work, is considered to be a part of this 
Pura/ia. 

BRAIIJMA A^L The female form, or the daughter of Brahma, 
also called -S'ata-rupa (q.v.). 

BRAHMA-PGRA. The city of Brahma. The heaven of 
Brahma, on the summit of Mount Meru, and enclosed by tluj 
river Ganga. 

BRAHMA PURAATA- In all the lists of the PuraTias the 
Brahma stands first, for which reason it is sometimes entitled 
tlw'. Adi or “ First ” Purawa. It was repeated by Brahma to 
MarTchi, and is said to contain 10,000 stanzas, but the actual 
number is between 7000 and Sooo. It is also called the Saura 
Puriiwa, because “ it is, in great part, appropriated to the worship 
of Siirya, the sun.” “ The early chapters give a description of 
the creation, an account of the Manwantaras, and the history 
of the Solar and Lunar dynasties to the time of Krishna in a 
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summary manner, and in words winch are common to it and 
several other Puranas. A brief description of' the universe 
succeeds ; and then come a number of chaptera relating to tlie 
holiness of Orissa, with its temples and sacred groves, dedicated 
to the sun, to /S'iva, and Jagan-natha, the latter especially. These 
chapters are characteristic of this Purawa, and show its main 
object to bo the promotion of the worsliip of Knshwa as Jagan- 
natha. To these particulars succeeds a life of Krishna, which is 
word for word the same as that of the Vishnu Purana ; and the 
compilation terminates with a particular detail of the mode in 
which Yoga or contemplative devotion, the object of which is 
still Vishnu, is to be performed. Tliere is little in this which 
cor responds with the definition of a Paiicha-lakshana Purana, and 
tlio mention of tlie temples of Orissa, the date of the original 
construction of which is recorded, shows that it could not have 
been compiled earlier than the thirteenth or fourteenth century.” 
This Purana has “ a supplementary or concluding section called 
the Brahmottara Pumna, wdiich contains about 3000 stanzas. 
This bears still more entirely the character of a Mahatmya or 
local legend, being intended to celebrate the sanctity of the 
Balajii river, conjectured to be the same as the Banas in Mai*war. 
There is no clue to its date, but it is clearly modern, grafting 
j)ersonages and fictions of its own invention on a few hints from 
older authorities.” — Wilson, 

BKAIIMARSHI-DEiSA. “ Kunikshetra, the Matsyas, tlto 
Panchalas, and the Surasenas. This land, which comes to 
Brahmavartta, is the land of Brahmarshis.” — Manu, 

BKAHMA USUIS. likhis of the Brahman caste, who were 
tlie founders of the gotras of Brahmans, and dwell in the sphere 
of Brahmil See iti.shi. 

BRAILMA-SAVAKVT. The tmith Manu. See Manu. 

BRAUMA StJTR A S. Aphorisms on tlie Vedanta philosophy 
hy Biidarayawa or Vyasa. They are also called Brahma Mimansa 
Sutras. They are in course of translation hy the Rev. K. AL 
Banerjoa in the Bihliotheca Indica, 

BRAUMA VAIVARTA PURAVA “ That Purana which 
is related hy Savarwi to Karada, and contains the account of the 
greatness of Knsh^ia, with the occurrences of the Rathantarar 
kalpa, where also the story of Brahma-var^a is repeatedly told, 
is called the Brahma Vaivarta Purana, and contains 18,000 
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fitanzaa” Tlio copies known rather exceed this number of 
stanzaS) but the contents do not answer to this dei?cription. 

The character of the work is so decidedly sectarial, and the 
sect to which it belongs so distinctly marked — that of the wor- 
shippers of the juvenile JCr/shTia and EfidhiT, a form of belief of 
known modern origin ” — that it must be a pi-oduction of a com- 
paratively late date. A specimen of the text and translation has 
been published by Steuzler. 

BRAIIMAVARTTA. “Between the two divine rivers, 
Saraswatl and DnshadwatT, lies the tract of land wliich the 
sages have named Bralimavartta, because it was frequented by 
the gods.” — Ma 7 iUf iL 17. 

BRAHMA- VEDA. A name given to tho Atharvan or fourth 
Veda, the Veda of prayers and charms. 

BRAHMA- YUCJA. ‘The ago of Brahmans.* Tho first or 
Krita-yuga. Sec Yuga. 

BRAH]\rOTTARA PURAATA. See Brahma Piirawa. 

Bi?/HAD AltAATYAXA, BA^/IIAD UPAXIRIIAl). The 
B7‘niad Ava?//yaka Ui)anishad belongs to the ^atajjatha Briih- 
mawa, and is ascribed to tlie. sage Yajnawalkya. It lias been 
translated by Dr. Rocr, and published in tho Bihliotheai Indica. 
See Arawyaka and Yajnawalkya. 

BI^/HAD-DEVATA. An ancient work in 5lokas by tho 
sago AShunaka, which enumerates and describes tho deity or 
dtuties to which each hymn and verse of tho /t/g-veda is 
addressed. It frcqmintly recites legends in support of its attri- 
butions. 

Bi^/IIAD-RATHA. The tenth and last king of the Maurya 
dynasty, founded by Chandragupta. 

BR/HAX NARADI YA PURAIVA. See Xiirada Purfma. 

Bi?/IIASPATI. In the i?7g-veda tho names Br/haspati 
and Bralimanaspati alternate, and are equivalent to each other. 
They are names “ of a deity in whom tho action of the wor- 
shipper upon the gods is personified. Ho is the suppliant, the 
sacrificcr, the priest, who intercedes with gods on behalf of men 
and protects mankind against the wicked. Hence ho appears as 
the prototyjie of tho priests and priestly order; and is also 
designated as the Purohita (family priest) of the divino com- 
munity. He is called in one piaco ‘the father of the gods,* and 
a widely extended creative power is ascribed to him. He is 
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also designated as ' the shining ’ and ' the gold-coloured/ and as 
‘ having the thunder for his voice.’ ” 

In later times he is a i^/shi. Ho is also regent of the planet 
Jupiter, and the name is commonly used for the planet itself. 
In this character his car is called Niti-ghosha and is drawn by 
eight pale horses. He was son of the iiJAslii Angiras, and ho bears 
the ])atronymic Angirasa, As preceptor of the gods he is called 
Aniniishachrirya, Chakshas, Tjya, and Indrejya. His wife, Tara, 
was carried otf by Soma, tlie moon, and this gave rise to a war 
called the Taraka-maya. Soma was aided by Usanas, Rudra, and 
all tlio Daityas and Danavas, while Tndra and the gods took the 
part of Ib’ihaspati. “Earth, shaken to her centre,” appealed. to 
Jlrahniii, who interposed and restored Tara to her husband. She 
was delivered of a son AvhicJi Tlr/haspati and Soma both claimed, 
but Tari'i, at the command of Ilrahma to tell the trutli, declared 
Soma to bo the father, and the child was named Biidha. There 
is an extraordinary story in the Matsya and Bhagavata Puranas 
of the Rishis having milked the earth through B7’diaspati. {See 
Vish?ni Piirawa, i. pp. i88, 190.) Br/haspati was fatlicr of 
Bharadwiija by Mamatii, wife of Utathya. {Sec Bliaradwaja.) 
An ancient code of law bears the name of Brdiaspati, and ho is 
also represented as being the Vyiisa of the “fourth, .Dwapara 
age,” Tlicre was a Itishi of the name in the second Manwan- 
tara, and one who was founder of an heretical sect Other epi- 
thets of Ur/haspati are Jiva, ‘ the living,’ Didivis, ‘ the' bright,’ 
Dhishawa, ‘the intelligent,’ and, for his eloquence, Gish-pati, 
‘lord of speech.’ 

lUHHAT-KATlIA. A large collection of talcs, the original 
of the Katha-sarit-sagani (q.v.). 

BR/HAT-SANIIITA. A celebrated work on astronomy by 
Varalia Miliira, It has been piinted by Kern in the Bibliotheca 
Indica, who has also publislied a translation in Jour. R. A. S. 
for 1870 and following years. 

BUDDHA. Gotama Buddha, Hie founder of Buddhism^ 
Vish7m’s ninth incarnation. See Avatiira. 

BUDHA. ‘Wise, intelligent’ The planet ^forcury, son of 
Soma, the moon, by Rohini, or by Tar^ wife of Brihaspati {See 
Brihaspati.) Ho married Ha, daughter of the Manu Vaivaswata, 
and by her had a son, Pururavas. Budha was author of a hymn 
in the Rig-voda. (See H&) From his parents he is called 
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Saumya and flauliineya. He is also called Praliarshana, Rod- 
hana, Tun^a, and /S'yamiinga, ‘bkck-bodied* The intrigue of 
Soma with Tara was the cause of a great quarrel, iji which the 
gods and the Asuras fought agiiinst oacli other. Ilralima com- 
pelled Soma to give up Tiira, and when she returned to her 
husband she was pregnant. A son born, wdio W'as so beau- 
tiful that IJrdiaspati and Soma both claimed him. Tai’a for a 
long time refused to tell Iiis jJaiemity, ajid exciti'd the wrath 
and nearly incurred the curse of her son. At lengtli, uj)on the 
command of Brahma, she declared Soma to bi* tlie fatlier, and 
be gave the boy the name of Budha. I'liis nunui is distinct 
from Ihiddha. 

Cl^AlTANYA-CIlA^’J)KODAyA. ‘The riscj of tlio moon 
of (^haitanya.* A drama in teji acts by Kavi-kai7«i-]uira. It is 
published in iha Blhlwiheia Iridica. Cliaitanya was a. modern 
Yaisliwiiva reformer, accounted an incarnation of Krish/za. 

CllAlTRA-TiATHA. The grove or forest of Kiiveia on 
!^^an^hu’a, one of the sjairs of .\b*ru; it is so called from its heijig 
cultivated by the gatidharva Cliitra-rallia. 

C HA KORA. A kind of partridge. A fabulous bird, supposed 
to live upon tlio beams of the moon. 

CHAKRA-VARTl. A universal emperor, deseribt^d by the 
Visliwu Puiara as one who is horn with tlie mark of Vishwu’s 
discus visible in his liand ; hut, Wilson o})S(‘rvcs, ‘‘the gram- 
matical etymology is, ‘Tie. who abides in or rules over an exten- 
sive territory called a Cliakra.’” 

CllAKsirUSTIA. The sixth Maim. See Afaim. 

CIIA^IPA. Son of r/'itlm-lrikbha, a descendant of Yayfiti, 
through IiIkS fourtJi son, Aim, and foiind<*r of tlio city of 
CJiampa. 

CHAMPA, CirA.ArPAYATI, CirA]\rPA-MALTNh CUAM- 
PA-PURT. I'lie capital city of the country of Auga. Traces ()f 
it still remain in the neighhourhood pf Bhagalpur. It w'as also 
called ^Mrilinl, from its bcijig suiToun<lod -with chamiiaka trees 
as with a garland {maJd), It is sai»l to have derived its name 
from Champa, its founder, but the abundant champaka trees 
may assert a claim to its designation. 

CHAM U AT? A. An emanation of the goddess Dnrga, sent 
forth from her forehead to encounter the demons Chaw<fa and 
Mu«^Za, She is thus described in the MarkaTwfeya Purawa : — 
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“From tho forehead of Ambika (Diirga), contracted with wrath- 
ful frowns, sprang swiftly fortli a goddess of black and formid- 
able aspect, armed with a scimitar and noose, bearing a ponde- 
rous mace, decorated with a garland of dead corses, robed in the 
hide of an elephant, dry and withered and hideous, with yawning 
moufcli, and lolling tongue, and bloodshot eyes, and fdling tho 
regions witli her shouts.’* When she had killed the two demons, 
she bore their heads to Durga, who tpld her that she should 
henceforth be known, by a contraction of their names, as Cha- 
mu7i6/a. 

CHAWAKYA A celebrntcd Ilrahman, who took a leading 
part in tho destruction of the Nandas, and in tho elevation of 
Chandra-gupta to tlieir throne. lie was a groat master of finesse 
and artifice, and has been called the Machiavelli of India. A 
work upon morals and polity called Chawakya Sutra is ascribed 
to him. He is the chief character in the drama called Mudra- 
rakshasa, and is known also by tho names Vishwu-gnpta and 
Kau^ilya. His maxims have been translated by Weber. 

CIIAWZ^A, CHAiV/Jl. Tho goddess Durga, especially in the 
fo'/m she aa.sumed for tho. destruction of tho Asura called 
Mahisha. 

CHAiVDt-MAHATMYA, CHAAT/^IKA-MAIIATMYA The 
same as the Chawdipii/ha. 

CHAiY/;rPA7; CHAA 7 >IPA 7 *TIA. A poem of 700 ver-ses, 
forming an episode of the Markant?eya PuraTia. It cele- 
brates Durga’s victories over the Asuras, and is read daily in 
the temples of tliat goddess. Tho work is also called Devi- 
mahatinya. It has been translated by Poley and by Burnouf. 

CHANDRA. The moon, either as a planet or a deity. See 
Soma. 

CHANDRA-GUPTA This name was identified by Sir W. 
Jones with the Sandracottus or Sandrocyptus mentioned by 
Arrian and tho other classical historians of Alexander’s cam- 
paign ; and somewhat later on as having entered into a treaty 
with Scleucus Nicator through the ambassador Mcgasthene.s. 
The identification has been contested, but the chief writers on 
Indian antiquities have admitted it as an established fact, and 
have added confirmatory evidence from various sources, so that 
the identity admits of no reasonable doubt This identifica- 
tion is of tho utmost importance to Indian chronology; it is the 
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only link by which Indian history is connected with thjit of 
Greece, and everything in Indian chronology depends upon the 
date of Chandiargnpta as ascertained from that assigned to San- 
dracottus by the classical writers. His date, as thus discovered, 
shows tliaf he began to reign in 315 no., and as he reigned 
twenty-four years, his reign ended in 291 no. Chandra-gupta is 
a prominent name in both Br^iinanical and Buddhist writings, 
and his accession to tlie throne is the subject of the drama 
Mudr^rakshasa 

When Alexander was in India, he learned that a king named 
Xandramcs reigned over the l^rasii (Prachyas) at the city of 
Palibothra, situated at the confluence of the Ganges and another 
river called Erranaboas (the Sone). At this time, Sandracottus 
was young, but ho waged war against Alexandtir’s captains, and 
he raised bands of robbers^ with whoso help he succeeded in 
establishing freedom in India. 

Hindu and Buddhist writers are entirely silent as to Alex- 
ander’s appearance in India, but they show tliat Chundra-gupta 
overthrow the dynasty of the Nandas, which reigned over 
^lagadha, and “established freedom in India by the help of 
bands of robbers.” Ho established himself at Pa/ali-putra, 
the capital of the Nandas, which is identical witli the Greek 
Palibothra, and this has been shown to bo the modern Patna. 
That town does not now stand at the confluence of two rivers, 
but the rivers in the alluvial plains of Bengal frequently 
change their courses, and a change in the channel of the Sone 
has been established by direct geographical evidemjc. There is 
a difficulty about Xandrames. This is no doubt the Saiisknt 
Chandramas, which some consider to be only a shorter form of 
the name Chandra-gupta, while others point out that the Greek 
references indicate that Xandrames was the predecessor of San- 
dracottus, rather than Sandracottus himself. 

The dynasty of the Nandas that reigned over Magadlia are 
frequently spoken of as the “nine Nandas,” meaning apparently 
nine descents ; but according to some authorities the last Nanda, 
named I^Iaha-padma, and his eight sons, are intended. Maha- 
padma Nanda was the son of a 6'udra, and so by law he was a 
iSudra himself. He was powerful and ambitious, cruel and avari- 
cious. His people were disaflectod; but his fall is represen- 
ted as having been brought about by the Brahman Ghanakya. 
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Cliandra-gupta was then raised to the throne and founded the 
Mauryan dynasty, the third king of which was the great Asoka, 
graiidson of Chandra-gupta. The Erahmans and Euddliists 
are widcdy at variance as to the origin of the Maury a family. 
Tlio drama Mudra-rfikshasa represents Chandra-gupta as being 
related to Mahii-padma Nanda, and the commentator on the 
Vishwu Purtl/ia says that he vras a son of Kanda by a woman of 
loAv caste named Mura, wherefore he and his descendants were 
called Mauryas. This looks very like an etymological invention, 
and is inconsisbmt with the representation that the low caste of 
Nanda \vas one cause of his deposition ; for were it true, the 
low-casto king would have been supplanted by one of still lower 
degree. On the other hand, the Buddhists contend that the 
Mauryas belonged to the same family as Buddha, who was of the 
royal family of the AViikyas. The question of the identification 
of Sandracottus and Chandra-gupta has been discussed at length 
by Wilson in the preface to the Mudra-rakshasa in his Hindu 
Theatre, and in the Yishmi ruiu/tti, vol, iv. p. 185 ; also by 
iMax Muller in his History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 

CTTANDKA-HASA. A prince of the south, who lost his 
parents soon after his birth, and fell into a state of destitution, 
but after going tlirough a variety of adventures came to the 
throne. See Wheeler, vol. i. p. 522. 

CITANDliA-KANTA. ‘The moon-stone.^ A gem or stone 
supposed to bo formed by the congelation of the rays of the 
moon ; a (jrystal is perhaps meant. It is supposed to exorcise a 
cooling inllueiice. So in tlie Mogha-diita — 

The moon’s wliite. rays the smiling night illume, 

And on the moon-gem concentrated fall, 

’I’liat hangs in Avoven mds in every ball ; 

'Whence cooling dews upon the fair descend, 

And life reuewed to languid nature lend.” 

It is also called Ma?/T-cbaka. 

CllANDKA-KETU. i. A son of Lakshma/Mi. 2. A king 
of the city of Chakora. 3. A country near the ITiiiudayas. 

CIIANDEA-VANaS'A. The Lunar race. The lineage or 
race Avhich claims descent from the moon. It is divided into 
two great branches, the Yadavas and Pauravas, respectively 
descended from Yadu and Puru. Knshwa belonged to the line 
of Yadu, and Dushyanta with the Kuru and Panc^u princes to 
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tlie line of Puru. The following is a list of tlio Lunar race as 
given in the Vishwu Pumna, but the authorities vary ; — 


Thk Lunar Race. 


Atri, the 
Soma, the Moon. 
Rudiiu, Mercury. 
Pururavus. 


Ayu, Ayus. 
I 

Nahiislia (and 3 others). 
Yayati (and 5 others). 


Yadavas, rauravaa. Kings of KdsJ. 


Yadu, eldest. 

Krosh^u (and 3 others) 
VWjiuIvat. 

Swalii. 

Rushad"ii. 

Chitraratha. 

^a.$ahiiidii. 

IV^thuATavas (one of a 
million sons). 

Tamas. 

U.mnas. 

*Vitcyiis. 

It uk'inaka vaclial 
or > 

Rnchakn. ) 

l*aravrzt. 

Jy(lma<dia« 

Vidarbha. 

Kratha. 

Kunti. 

Vrmliwi. 

Nirvriti. 

Da^arha. 

Y yoman. 

Jimtita. 

Viknti. 

Blninaratha, 

Navarutlia. 

D^i,yaratha. 

iS'akimi. 

Karamhhi. 

Devarata. 

Pevakshattra. 

Madliu. 

Anavaratha. 

Kuruvatsa. 

Aiiuratha. 

Puruhotra. 


Puru, youngest (and 3 
others). 

Janamejnya. 

Prn chin vat. 

Pravira. 

Manasyii. 

Abhayada. 

Sudyuinna. 

Rahiigcava. 

Samyati. 

Ahamyati. 

Raiidraswa. 

JiUeyn (and 9 others). 
Ran till ara. 

Tansu. 

Anila. 

Pusbyanta. 

Rharuta. 

13 haradwaja> 

or > adopted. 

Vitatha ) 

Bhavanmanyu. 
Bnliatkshatra (and 
many others). 
Siihotra. 

Hantin (of Hastina pur). 
Ajamiefha (and 2 
others). 

i^/ksha (and others). 
Samvararm. 

Kuril. 

Jahnu (and many 
others). 

Suratha. 

Vidtiratha. 

Sarvabhauma. 

Jayasena. 

Araiiin. 


Kshatravnddha. 

Siiliotra. 

Krua. 

KfiAiraja. 

Pirgliatiima.s. 

Phan wan tari, 

Kelumat. 

Bhimaratha. 

Pivodasa. 

Pralardaiia. ' 

Pyumat. 

iSatrujit. 

Vatsa. ! 

i^ftadhwaja 
or 

Kuvalayilswa. 
Alarka. 

Sannati 
or 

Santati. 

Smiitha. 

Suketu. 
Satyaketu. 
Vibhu. 

Suvibhu. 
Sukumara. 
Phnsh^aketn. 
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The Lunab B.iLQE--Coniinmd, 


Yadavas, Pauravcis, 


Ansu. 

Sat^ata. 

Andhuka (and 6 others). 
!Bhajam.ana. 

Viduratha. 

Sma. 

iS'arriin. 

Pratikshattra. 

Swaveambhoja. 

Ilndika. 

Devaiuio^husha. 

S\\Ta. 

Vasudeva (and 9 others). 
Knslma and Pala- 


Ayntayus. 

Akrodhana. 

Devatithi. 

i^iksha. 

Dilipa. 

Pratipa. 

jS^iiiitanu (and 2 others). 
Pawrfu.* ) 

Bhntarash^ra. J 
Yudhi'sh^hira. 
PariksliLt. 

Jananiejaya. 

«S^atau!ka. 

Afwamedhadatta. 

Ad ti isimakWsh^ia. 
Nichakru. 


{Extinct.) Uslma. 

Chitraratha. 

Vrishwimat. 

Sushena. 

Sunitha. 

i^^cha. 

NWchakshnsh* 

Siikhahala. 

Pariplava. 

Sunaya. 

Mcdh.avin. 

Nnpanjaya. 

Mndn. 

Tignia. 

Prehadratha. 

Vasudfina. 

iS'at.anlka. 

IJdayaua. 

Ahlnara. 

Khaae^apaai. 

Niramitra. 

Kshemaka. 


Kings ofKdst,^ 
Vainahotra. 
Bharga. 
Bhirga-hhilmf* 


CHAiV'URA. A wrestler in the service of Kama, who wa.s 
killed by Knshm 

CIIAEAKA. A writer *^on medicine who lived in Vcdic 
times. According to his own statement, he received the 
materials of his work from Agnivesa, to whom they were de- 
livered by Atreya. A legend represents him as an incarnation 
of tlio serpent ^esha The work was translated into Arabic 
before the end of the eighth century. The text has been 
printed in India. 


See Table under Mahfi-bb&rata. 
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chakakSl One of the chief schools of the Yajur-veda 

CHARAKA-BRAHMAAA. a BiahmETza of the Black 
Yajur-veda 

CHARAiVA. A Vedic school or society. It is explained hy 
a copimentator as “ a number of men who are pledged to the 
reading of a certain >5akha of the Veda, ond who have in this 
manner become one body.'' 

CITARAiVAS. Panegyrists. The panegyrists of the gods. 

CIIARJklAArVATl The river Chambal. 

CHARU, CHARU-DEIIA, CHARU-DESHAA, CHARU- 
GUPTA. Sons of Knshwa and Riikmiwl. 

CIIARU-DATTA. The Brahman hero of the drama Mrich- 

CHARU HASINT. ‘Sweet smiler.' This epithet is used for 
Rukmim and for UakshmaTita, and perhaps for other wives of 
Krishwa. 

CHARU-MATT. Daughter of Krishwi and Rukiniwi. 

CHARVAKA. i. A Rakshasa, and friend of Dur-yodhana, 
who disguised himself as a Brahman and reproached Yudhi- 
sli/hira for his crimes, when he entered llastinii-pura in triumph 
after the great battle. The Brahmans discovered the imposture 
and reduced Chiirvaka to ashes with tlie fire of tlieir eyes. 2 . 
A sceptical philosopher who advocated materialistic doctrines. 
He probably lived before the composition of the Riimayawfi, and 
is perhjips idcnticjil with the Charvaka of the Maha-bharata, 
His followers are called by his name. 

CHATUR-VARVA. The four castes. See Varna. 

CHEDT. Name of a people and of their country, the modem 
Chandail and Boglckhand. The capital was iS^ukti-mati, and 
among the kings of this country were Dama-ghoslia and ^S'i.ui-pala. 

CITEKirANA. A son of Dln-ishfa-ketu, Raja of the Kekayas, 
and an ally of the Pamfavas. 

CHERA. A kingdom in the south of the peninsula, wiiich 
was absorbed by its rival the Chola kingdom. 

CHIIANDAS, CHHANDO. Metra One of tlie Vedangas. 
The oldest known work on the subject is “ the Chhanda^-5astra, 
ascribed to Pingala, which may be as old as the second century 
B.C.” It is published in the Bibliotheca Indka. The subject is 
one to which great attention has been given by the Hindus from 
the earliest times. 
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CIIHANDGOA. A priost or chanter of the Sania-veda. 

CHHANDOGYA. ISTame of a Uj)anishad of the Sama- 
vcda. (See IJpani.sliad.) It has been printed hy Dr. Roer, and 
it lias been translated into English by Raj end ra Lai, and pub- 
lished in the Ijihliolheca Iiidtca. There is also another printed 
edition of the text. The Cliliandogya Upanishad consists of 
eiglit^ont of t(3n chapters of tlie Clihandogya Briilimawa ; the first 
two (diajitera are yet wanting. This work is particularly dis- 
tinguished by its ricli store of legends regarding the gradual 
dcvelojunont of BrahTuaiiical theology. 

ClITIAYA. ‘Shade.’ A handmaid of the sun. Sanjiiii, wife 
of the sun, Ixiing unable to bear the fervour of her lord, ]mt her 
handinaid Chhayii in h(*r place. The sun, believing Chhaya to 
be his wife, had thre.e children by her ; >Shni, the planet Saturn ; 
tlic Afanu Sfivaryd ; and a daughter, the Tapatl river. As mother 
of Saturn, Chliaya is known as ASani-prasu. The partiality 
which she showed for those children provok(3d Yama, the son of 
Sanjna, and he lifted his foot to kick her. She cursed him to 
have his leg alFech'd with sores and worms. This made it clear 
that she "was not 8aiijnii and mother of Yama, so the sun went 
ill search of Sanjna and brought her hack. According to oncj 
Eura/ia, Chhaya was a daughter of Viswakarma, and sister of 
Sanjna, the wife of the sun. 

C 1 1 IN T A-M A iYI. ‘ The wish-goin. ’ A j ewel which is siij)- 
posed to liave the power of granting all desires. The philo- 
soidior’s stone. It is said to have belonged to Brahma, who is 
himself called hy tin's name. It is also called Divya-ratna, 

Cn lRA-»llVJX. ‘ Long-lived.’ Gods or deified mortals, wlio 
live fur long periods. 

CIIITRA-GUPTA. A scribe in the abodes of tlie dead, 
who records the virtues and vice.s of men. The recorder of 
y ama, 

CIIlTRA-KlTTA. M3right-peak.’ The seat of Valmiki’s her- 
mitage, in which Rama and Sitii both found riifugo at diffi;- 
renl times. It is the modern Chitrakotc, on the river l^isuni, 
about fifty miles south-east of Banda in Bundelkhand. It is a 
very holy place, and abounds with temples and sJirines, to which 
thousands annually resort. “ The whole neighbourhood is Rama’s 
countrj'. Every headland has some legend, every cavern is con- 
nected with his name .” — Oust in “ Calcutta Review'* 
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CHITRA-LEKHA. a picture. Name of a nymph who 
was skilled in painting and in the magic art She wa5 the 
friend and confidante of Uslia. See tTsha. 

CHITRANGADA. The elder son of Xing /S'antanu, and 
brother of Bhishnia. lie was arrogant and proud, and was 
killed in early life in a conflict with a Gandharva of the same 
name. ♦ 

CHITRAXGADA Daughter of King Cll^it^a-vaha7^a of 
Mawi-pura, wife of Arjiina and mother of Eahhm-valiana. 

CTIITRA-RATHA ‘Having a fine car.’ Tho king of tlio 
Gandliarvas. There are many othei*s known by this iiame. 

CHITRA-SENA. i. One of tlie hundred sons of Dlw-ita^ 
rash/ra. 2 . A chied of tlio Yakshns. 

CIIITRA-YAJNA. A nu^dern ilrama in five acts upon tlio 
le,gend of Daksha. It is the work of a ra7i</it named. Vaidya- 
niitha Yilchaspati. 

CHOLA. A country and kingdom of tlio south of Imlia 
about lanjore. The country was called Chola-ma/if/ala, whence 
conios the name C<mmiandel. 

CIIYAYAXA, OHYAYAXA. A sage, son of the A’ishi 
Blingu, and author of .some hymns. 

In the Aig-voda it is sai<l that when ‘‘ Chyavana had grown 
old and hud been forsaken, the Aswins div(\stod him of his 
decrepit body, prolonged his life, and r(*.store,d him to youth, 
making him acceptable to liis wife, and tlu* Inisband of 
maidens.” This story is thus amplified in the Ahtajiatha IJrah- 
uia?m : — The sage Chyavana assumed a shrivel li'd form and 
lay as if abandoned. The .sons of Ahryata, a desceiulaiit of 
Manu, found this body, and pelted it with clods. Chyavana 
was greatly incensed, and to appease liim Aaryata yoked Ids 
chariot, and talcing with him his daughter Su-kanya, prcj- 
.sented her to Chyavana. The A.swiiis endeavoured to seduce 
her, but she remained faitliful to her shrivelled husband, and 
under bis direction she taunted them witli being incomplete 
and imperfect, and consented to tell them in what r(j.spect they 
were deficient, if they would make her husband young agaiiL 
They directed that he should bathe in a certain pond, and 
having done so, he came forth with tho ago tliat lie desired. She 
then informed them that they were imperfect because they 
were excluded from a sacrifice the other gods were performing. 
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They departed and succeeded in getting admittei to join thf 
other gods. 

According to the Maha-bh^ta, Chyavana besought Indra tc 
aUow the Aswins to partake of the libations of soma. Indra 
replied tliat the other gods might do as they pleased, but he 
would not consent. Chyavana then commenced a sacrifice to 
the Aswins ; the other gods were subdued, but Indra, in a rage, 
rushed witli a mountain in one hand and his thunderbolt in 
another to crush Chyavana. The sage having sprinkled him 
with water and stopped him, created a fearful open-mouthed 
monster called Mada, having teeth and grinders of portentous 
length, and jaws one of which enclosed the earth, the other the 
sky; and the gods, including Indra, are said to have been at the 
root of his tongue like fishes in the mouth of a sea monster.'' 
In this predicament “ Indra granted the demand of Chyavana, 
who was thus the cause of the Aswins becoming drinkers of the 
soma.” 

In another part of the Maha-bharata he is represented as 
exacting many menial offices from King Kusika and his wife, 
but he afterwards rewarded them by “ creating a magical golden 
palace,” and predicted the birth of “ a grandson of great beauty 
and heroism (Parasu-rama).” 

The Maha-bharata, interpreting his name as signifying ‘the 
fallen,' accounts for it by a legend which represents his mother, 
Tuloma, wife of Bhrigu, as having been carried off by the demon 
Puloman. She was pregnant, and in her fright the child feU 
from her womb. The demon was softened, and let the mother 
depart with her infant 

The version of the story as told in the Mah^bharata and 
Purawas is that Chyavana was so absorbed in penance on the 
banks of the Nannada that white ants constructed their nests 
round his body and left only*, his eyes visible. Su-kanya, daughter 
of King iShryiita, seeing two bright eyes in what seemed to be 
an anthill, poked them with a stick. The sage visited tlio 
offence on iShryiita, and was appeased only by the promise of the 
king to give him Su-kanya in marriage. Subsequently tlie 
Aswins, coming to his hermitage, compassionated her union with 
so old and ugly a husband as Chyavana, and tried to induce her 
to take one of them in his place,. When their persuasions failed, 
they told her they were the physicians of the gods, and would 
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restoie her husband to youth and beauty, when she could make 
her choice between him and one of them. Accordingly the three 
bathed in a pond and came forth of like celestial beauty. Each 
one asked her to bo his bride, and she recognised and chose her 
own husband. Chyavana, in gratitude, compelled Indra to admit 
the Aswins to a participation of the soma ceremonial Indra at 
first objected, because the Aswins wandered about among men 
as physicians and changed their forms at will Ihit Chyavana 
was not to be refused ; he stayed the arm of Indra as he was 
about to launch a thunderbolt, and he created a terrific demon 
wlio was on the point of devouring the king of the gods when 
he submitted. 

According to the Maha-bharata, Chyavana was husband of 
Arushi or Sn-kanya and father of Aurva. He is also considered 
to be the father of llarita. 

The name is Chyavana in the 7^/g-veda, but Chyavana in 
the Jlrahmawa and later writings. 

DADHYANCII, DADIIICHA. (Dadliicba is a later form.) 
A Vedic JUshiy son of Aiharvan, whose name frequently occurs. 
The legend about him, as it appears in the 7?eg-veda, is that 
Indra taught him certain sciences, but threatened to cut oflT his 
head if he tauglit them to any one else. The Aswiiis prevailed 
upon Dadhyanch to communicate his knowledge to them, and, 
to preserve him from the wrath of Indra, they took off his own 
head and replaced it with that of a horse. Wien Indra struck 
off the sage^s equine head the Aswins restored his own to him. 
A verse of the TZig-veda says, ‘‘ Indra, with the hones of Dadhy- 
anch, sleAV ninety times nine Yn’tras and the story told by the 
scholiast in explanation is, that while Dadhyanch was living on 
earth the Asuras were controlled and tranquillised by his appear- 
ance ; blit when he had gone to heaven, they overspread the 
whole earth. Indra inquired for Dadhyanch, or any relic of 
him. lie was told of the horse’s head, and when iliis was 
found in a lake near Kuru-kshetra, Indra used the bones as 
weapons, and with them slew the Asuras, or, as the words of 
the Vedic verse are explained, he “ foiled the nine times ninety 
stratagems of the Asuras or Vntras.” The story as afterwords 
told in the Maha-hhamta and Pura?Mis is that the sago devoted 
himself to death that Indra and the gods might be armed with 
his bones as more effective weapons than thunderbolts for the 
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destruction of Vritra and the Asuras. According to one account 
he was instrumental in bring about the destruction of “Daksha’s 
sacrifice.” Hee Dakslia. 

DA1TYA8. Titans. Descendants from Diti by Ka.syapa. 
They are a race of demons and giants, who warred against tlio 
gods and interfered with sacrifices. They were in turn victorious 
and vanquished. They and the Danavas are generally associated, 
and are hardly distinguishable. As enemies of sacrifices thf'y 
are called Kralu-dwishas. 

7MKINT. A kind of female imp or fiend attendant upon 
Kali and feeding on Jiuinan flesh. The Dakinis are also called 
A 5 Ta-])as, * blood drinkers.’ 

DAKSIIA. ‘Able, com])etcnt, intelligent.’ This name 
g(moraIIy carries with it the idea of a creative power. Daksha 
is a son of Jlrahnia; he is one of the Prajfipatis, and is some- 
times regarded as their chief. There is a great deal of doubt 
and confusion about him, which of old the sago Para^ara could 
only account for by saying that “in every age Daksha and 
tlie rest are born and are again destroyed.” In the jRig-veda it 
is Slid that “Daksha sprang from Aditi, and Aditi from Jlak- 
slni.” Upon this marvellous mutual g(‘m ration Yaska in tlio 
Kinikta remarks, “ How can this ho possible? Thfsy may have 
had the same origin ; or, according to the naiui’e of the gods, 
they may have been h(.)ni fjom each otlier, and have deriv{;d 
their substance from each other.” Koth’sview is that Aditi is 
eternity, and that Dakslia (spiritual power) is the male energy 
wliich generates the gods in eternity. In the /S'atapatha Brah- 
niawa, Daksha is identified with i^rajiipati, the creator. As son 
of Aditi, he is one of the Adityas, and he is also reckoned 
among the Yiswadevas. 

According to the Maha-hhilrata, Daksha sprang from the right 
thumh of Brahma, and his wife from that deity’s left thumb. 
The PuraTias adopt this view of his origin, but state that he 
married Prasuti, daughter of Priya-vrala, and gi’and-daughter of 
Manu. By her ho liad, according to various statements, twenty- 
four, fifty, or sixty danghh*rs. The Ramaya72a and Maha- 
hharata agree in the larger number ; and according to Manu and 
the Maliii-bharata he gave ten of his daughters to Dliarma and 
tliirteen to Ka-syapa, who became the mothers of gods and de- 
mons, men, birds, serpents, and all living things* Twenty-seven 
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vere given in marriage to Soma, the moon, and these became 
the twenty-seven Nakshatras or lunar mansions. One of the 
daughters, named Satl, married <Siva, and killed herself in con- 
sequence of a quaiTel between her husband and father. The 
KhaTida represents that she became a satl and burnt 
herself. 

Another legend of the Mahii-bharata and PuriiTKis represents 
Daksha as being born a second time, in another Maiiwantara, 
as son of the Prachetasas and Maxishii, and that he had 
seven sons, “the allegorical persons Krodha, Tamaw, Dama, 
Vikrita, Angiras, Kardaina, and Aswa.” This second birth is 
said to have happened through his having been cursed to it by 
his son-in-law 6"iva. Dakv<«ha was in a certain way, by liis 
mother Marisha, an emanation of Soma, the moon ; and as 
twenty-seven of his dauglitors were maiTicd to that luniiiiary, 
Daksha is sometimes referred to as being both the father and 
the offspring of the moon, thus reiterating the duality of his 
nature. 

Ill the ITari-van^a Daksha appears in another variety of his 
(iharacter. According to this authority, Vishwu himself hceamo 
Daksha, and formed numerous creatures, or, in other words, ho 
became the creator. Dak.slia, the first of males, liy virtue of 
yoga, himself took the form of a beautiful woman, by whom 
he had many fair daughters, whom he disiiosed of in marriage 
in the manner related by Mann and above stated. 

An important event in the life of Daksha, and very fre- 
quently referred to, is “Daksha’s sacrifice,” which was violently 
intcuTUpted and broken up by 6'iva. The germ of this story 
is found in the Taittirmi Saiihita, where it is relatc‘d that the 
gods, liaving excluded Rudra from a sacrifiee, he pierced tlic 
sacrifice with an arrow, and that ITislian, attempting to eat 
a portion of the oblation, broke his teeth. Tim story is found 
both in the Rtoayawa and Maha-bharata. According to the 
latter, Daksha was engaged in sacrifice, when /S'iva in a rage, 
and shouting loudly, pierced the offering with an arrow. The 
gods and Asuras were alarmed and the whole universe quaked. 
The /i/shis endeavoured to appease the angry god, hut in vain. 

“ He ran up to tlic gods, and in his rage knocked out the eyes 
of Bhaga with a blow, and, incensed, assaulted Pushan with 
his foot and knocked out his teeth as he was eating the offer- 
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ing.” The gods and jBishis humbly propitiated him, and when 
he was appeased “ they apportioned to hin\ a distinguished share 
in the sacrifice, and through fear resorted to him as their refuge.” 
In another part of the same work the story is again told with 
considerable variation. Daksha instituted a sacrifice and appor- 
tioned no share to Rudra (Siya), Instigated by the sage Dad- 
hichi, tljo god hurled his blazing trident, which destroyed the 
sacrifice of Daksha and fell with great violence on the breast 
of Narayawa (Vishwu). It was hurled back with violence to 
its owner, and a furious battle ensued between tlie two gods, 
which was not intermitted till Brahma prevailed upon Rudra 
to propitiate ^Niirayaw^o. That god was gratified, and said b) 
Rudra, “ lie who knows thee knows mo; ho who loves thee 
loves mo.” 

The story is reproduced in the Pura?^as with many embellish- 
ments. Daksha instituted a sacrifice to Vish%u, and many of 
the gods repaired to it, but /Siva was not invited, because the 
gods had conspired to deprive him of sacrificial offerings. The 
wife of /Siiva, the mountain goddess Uma, percedved what was 
going on. Uma was a second birth of Satl, daughter of Daksha, 
who had deprived herself of life in consequence of her fathers 
quarrel with herself and her husband, Siva, Uma urged her 
husband to display his power and assert his rights. So ho 
created Vlra-bhadra, “a being like the fire of fate,” and of most 
terrific appearance and powers. He also sent with him hundreds 
and thousands of powerful demigods whom he called into exist- 
ence. A terrible catastrophe followed ; “ the mountains tottered, 
the earth shook, the winds roared, and the depths of tho sea 
were disturbed.” Tho sacrifice is broken up, and, in the words 
of Wilson, “ Indra is kuockal down and trampled on, Yama has 
his staff’ broken, Saraswati and the MatWs have their noses cut 
off, Mitm or Bliaga has his eyes pulled out, Piishan has his 
teeth knocked down his throat, Chandra (the moon) is pummelled, 
Vahni’s (fire^s) hands are cut off, Bhngu loses his beard, the 
Brahmans arc pelted with stones, the Prajapatis are beaten, and 
the gods and demigods are Vun through with swords or stuck 
with arrows.” Daksha then, in great terror, propitiated the 
wrathful deity and acknowledged his supremacy. According to 
some versions, Daksha himself was decapitated and his head 
thrown into the fire. Siva subsequently restored him and the 
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other dead to life, and as Dakslu’s head could not bo found, it 
was replaced by that of a goat or ram. The ITari-van^a, in its 
glorification of Vishnu, gives a different finish to tlie story, the 
sacrifice was destroyed and the gods fled in dismay, till Vishnu 
intervened, and seizing <Siva by the throat, compelled him to 
desist and acknowledge his master. 

“This,” sfiys Wilson, “is a legend of some interest, as it is 
obviously intended to intimate a struggle between the worshi]>> 
pers of -Siva and Vishnu, in which at first the latter, but finally 
the former, acquired the ascendancy.” 

Daksha was a lawgiver, and is reckoned among the eighteen 
writers of Dharma-^astras. 

The name Daksha was borne by several other persons. 

DAKSIIA-SAVARVA. The ninth Manu. Bee Manu. 

DAKSIIAYAJVA. Connected with Daksha. A sqri or de- 
scendant of that sago. 

DAKSHAYAA^I. a name of Aditi as daughter of DaksJia. 

DAKSTILVA. A present made to Briilimans; the hononi- 
rium for the performance of a sacrifica This is personified as a 
goddess, to whom various origins are assigned. 

DAKSHIVACHAKIS. Followers of the right-hand form of 
iSakta worship. See Tantra 

DAMA. A son, or, according to the Vishnu Puraria, a grand- 
son of King Marutta of the Solar race. Ho rescTicd his bride 
Su-mana from his rivals, and one of them, named Vapushmat, 
subsequently killed Marutta, who had retired into the woods 
after relinquishing his crown to his son. Dama in nitaliation 
killed Vapushmat and offered his blood in the funeral rites of 
Llarutta, while he made an oblation of part of the flc.sh, and with 
the rest fed the Brahmans who were of Kakshasa descent. 

DAMA-GIIOSHA. King of Cbcdi and father of tS'h-u-pala. 

l^AMAYANTl. Wife of Kala and heroine of the tale of 
Kala and DamayantL She is also known by her patronymic 
BhaimL See Kala. 

DAMBHODBHAVA. A king whose story is related in the 
Maha-bhiirata as an antidote to pride. He had an overweening 
conceit of his own prowess, and when told by his Brahmans that 
he was no match for Nara and Karayawa, who were living as 
ascetics on the Gandha-madana mountain, ho proceeded thither 
with his army and challenged them. They endeavoured to dis- 
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suadc liim, but he insisted on fighting. Niira then took a hand- 
ful of straws, and using tliem as missiles, they whitened all the 
air, and penetrated the eyes, ears, and noses of the assailants, 
until Danibhodbhava fell at Harass feet and begged for peace?. 

DA MOD AKA. A name given to Kr/shwa because his foster- 
mother tried to tie him up with a rope (ddrna) round his belly 
(iidara). 

l!)ANAVAvS. Descendants from Danu by the sage Ka.syapa. 
They were giants wlio warred against tlie gods. See Daityas. 

DAA^DA-DllAEA. ‘The rod-bearer.’ A title of Yama, tlie 
god of death. 

D AA^DAKA. Tlie arawya or forest of Dam^aka, lying between 
the Godavari and Narmada. It was of vast extent, and some 
passages of the Kamayam represent it as beginning immediately 
south of the YamuniL Tliis forest is the scene of many of Kama 
ami Sltil’s adventures, and is described as “a wilderness over 
which separate hermitages are scattered, while wild beasts and 
Kaksliaaas everywhere abound.” 

DANTA-VAKTRA. A Danava king of Karfisha and son of 
Vrid> llia-.sarnuu He took a side against Kr/shwa, and w^as even- 
tual ly killed by him. 

DAN U. A Daiiava Also the mother of the Diinavas, The 
demon Kabandha (<i.v.). 

DAKADA. A country in the Hmdu Kush, bordering on 
Kashiiilr. The people of that country, “ the Durds, are still 
where they were at the date of the text (of the Vislmu Piirawa) 
and in the days of Strabo and Ptolemy ; not exactly, indeed, at 
the sources of the Indus, but along its course above the Hima- 
laya, just bfdore it dosc(?uds to Tndiji.” — Jf^ilson. 

DA H HAS. ‘Tearers.’ Rakshasas and other destructive 
demons. 

DARDXJRA. Name of a mountain in the south ; it is 
associat(?d with the Malaya mountain in the MaM-bharata. 

DARa^ANA. ‘DemonstratioiL’ The Shacif-dar^anas or six 
demonstrations, ie., the six schools of Hindu philosophy. All 
these schools have one starting-point, cx ni/iilo nih il fit : and all 
have one and the same final object, the emancipation of the soul 
from future birth and existence, and its absorption into the 
supreme soul of the universe. These schools are : — 

I. Nyaya, founded by the sago Gotama. The word nydya 
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means propriety or fitness, the proper method of arriving at a 
conclusion by analysis. This school has been called the Logical 
School, but the tenn is applicable to its method rather than to 
its aims. It is also said to represent “ the sensational aspect of 
Hindu philosophy,” because it has “a more pointed regard to 
the fact of the five senses tlian the others have, and trouts the 
external more frankly as a solid realil}’.” It is the exoteric 
school, ns the Vedanta is tlie esoteric. 

2. Vai.'feshika, founded by a sage named Kawada, who lived 
about the same time as Gotama. It is suppleinentary to tlie 
Nyaya, and these two schools arc classed together. It is called 
the Atomic School, because it teaches tJio existence of a transient 
■world composed of aggregations of eternal atoms. 

Both the Kyiiya and Vaiseshika recognise a Supreme*. Being. 

3. Sankhya. ^ The Siinkhya and Yoga are, classed tdgcih<*,r 
because they have much in common, but the Siiukliya is atheis- 
tical, while the Yoga is theistical. The Sankliya was founded 
by the sage -Kapila, and hikes ihs name from its nuiuoral or dis- 
criminative tendencies. The Siinkhya-Karika, the text-hook of 
this school, lias been translated by Colebrookcj and AVilsori, and 
part of the aphorisms of Ka]>ila 'wei*c translated for the BlUio- 
theca Indica hy the late 13 r. Ballantyne. 

4. Yoga. This school was founded by Patanjali, and from 
his name is also called Patanjala. It pursues the method of the 
Siinkhya and holds with many of its dogmas, hut it asserts the 
existence not only of individual souls, hut of one all-pervading 
sjiirit, which is free from the, influences which alTect other souls. 

5. Purvfi-nilinansa. 6. Uitara-mluuins^ TJie prior and later 
Mimansas. Tlu;se are both included in the gonei’ol term Vtalanta, 
but tlie Purva-mlmruisa is commonly known as the ]\rimansa and 
the Uttara-nnmiinsa as the Vedanta, ‘ the end or object of llic 
Vedas.* The Purva-miuiansa avus founded hy Jainiiui, and the 
Uttara-mlrnansa is attributed to Vyasa, the arranger of the 
Vedas. “ The object of both these schools is to teach the art of 
reasoning with the express purpose of aiding the interpretation 
of the Vedas, not only in the speculative hut the jiractical por- 
tion.” The principal doctrines of the Vedanta (Ultara) are that 
“God is the omniscient and omnipotent cause of the existence, 
continuance, and dissolution of the universe. Creation is an act 
of his Avill ; he is both the eflficicnt and the material cause of the 

p 
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world” At the consummation of all things all are resolved into 
him. He is “ the sole-existent and universal soul,” and besides 
him tiiero is no second principle; he is adwaita, ‘without a 
second' ASiinkamcliarya was the great apostle of this school 
The period of the rise of these schools of j)hilosophy is uncer- 
tain, and is entirely a matter of inference, but they are probably 
later than the fifth century K.C. The Vedanta (Uitara-mimansfi) 
is apparently the latest, and is supposed to have been evoked by 
the teachings of the Buddhists. This would bring it to within 
three or four centuries B.c. The other schools are to all appear- 
ance older than the Vedanta, ])ut it is considered by some that 
all tlio schools s^ow traces of Buddhist influences, and if so, the 
dates of all must be later. It is a (question whether Hindu 
philosophy is or is not indebted to Greek teaching, and the later 
the date of the origin of tliese schools the greater is the possi- 
bility of Greek influence. Mr. Colcbrooke, the highest authority 
on the subject, is of opinion that “ the Hindus were in tliis 
instance the teachers, not the learners.” 

Besides the six schools, there is yet a later system, known as 
the Paurawik and the Eclectic school The doctrines of this 
school are expounded in the Bhagavad-gita (q.v.). 

The merits of the various schools have been thus summed up : — 
“ Wlien wo consider the six Dar^anas, we shall find that one of 
them, the Uttara-numansa, bears no title to be ranked by the 
side of the others, and is really little more than a mystical 
explanation of the ])racti(;al injunctions of the Vedas. We shall 
also admit that the' earlier Vedanta, very different from the 
school of ]N^ihilists now existing under that name, was chiefly a 
controversial essay, seeking to support the theology of sacrt?d writ, 
but borrowing all its philosojdiicaJ portions from the Yoga school, 
the most popular at tlio time of its composition. Lastly, the 
Hyaya is little more than a treatise on logic, introducing the doc- 
trines of the theistic 8aukhya; while the Vaweshika is an essay on 
physics, with, it is true, the tlioory of atoms as its distinguishing 
mark, though even to this wo fiicl inclined to refuse the imputa- 
tion of novelty, since we find some idea of it lurking obscurely 
in the theory of subtile elements which is brought forward in 
Kai)ila’s Sankliyru In short, the basis of all Indian philoso]diy, 
if indeed we may not say the only system of philosophy really 
discovered in India, is the Sankhya, and tliis forms the basis 
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of the doctrines expounded in the Ehagavad-gita ,” — Cockburn 
Thomson, 

Colebrooke^s Essays are the groat authorities on Hindu philo- 
sophy. Eallantyne has translated many of the original aphorisms, 
and he, Cockburn Thomson, Hall, Banerjca, and others have 
written on the subject. 

DARUKA. Krisliwa's charioteer, and Ids attendant in his 
last days. 

DA6'A-KUMARA-CHARIT.V. ‘Tales of the ten princes,’ 
by /Sri Dawdl. It is one of tlic few Sanskrit works written in 
prose, but its style is so studied and elaborate that it is classed 
as Oi Kavya or poem. The talcs are stories of common life, and 
, display a low condition of morals and a corrupt state of society. 
The text has been printed wdth a long aiiidytical introduction 
by H. H. Wilson, and again in Eombay by Eiihler. TJicro is an 
abridged translation by Jacobs, also a translation in French by 
Fauclio, and a longer analysis in voL iv. of Wilson’s works. 

DAiSANANA. * Ten faced.’ A name of Riiva7ta. 

DA/S^A-RATHA. A prince of the Solar race, son of Aja, a de- 
scendant of Ikshwaku, aiid king of Ayodhyi lie had three wives, 
but being childless, he performed the sacrifice of a horse, and, 
according to the Ramaya72a, the chief queen, Kau^alya, remained 
in close contact with tlie slaughtered horse for a inglit, and the 
other two (queens beside her. Four sons were then born to him 
from his three wives. Kau^alya bore Rama, Xaikeyi gave birth 
to liharata, and Sti-raitra bore T^kshmawa and AShtru-ghna, Rama 
partook of half the nature of Vish/iu, Ehar.ita of a quarter, and 
the other two shared the remaining fourth. The RiimayaTMi, in 
explanation of tliis manifestation of Vislmu, says that he had 
promisetl the gods to become iiicnrnate as man for tlie destruction 
of Rava?ia. He chose Da^a-ratha for his human jjarent; and 
when that king was performing a second saciifico to obtain pro- 
geny, he came to him out of the fire as a glorious being, and 
gave him a vessel full of nectar to administer to his wives. 
Da^a-ratha gave half of it to Kau^alyii, and a fourth each to 
Su-mitnT and Kaikeyl Tliey all in conseciuence became preg- 
nant, and their offspring pariook of the divine nature according 
to the portion of the nectar each had drunk. Thoi-e were several 
others of the name. See Rama-chandxa. 

DA/SARHA, DA/SARHA. Prince of the Da^arhas, a title of 
Kz-tshna. The Dasarhas were a tribe of Yadavas. 
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DA/SA-EtTPAKA. An early treatise on dramatic com- 
position. It has been published by Hall in the Bibliotheca 
Irdica. 

DASAK ‘Slaves/ Tribes and people of India who opposed 
the progress of the intrusive Aryans. 

D ASK AS. ‘Beautiful.' Tlie elder of the two Aswins, or in 
the dual (Dasrau)^ the two Aswins. 

DAS YUS. In the Vedas they are evil beings, enemies of tlie 
gods and men. Tliey are represented as being of a dark colour, 
and probably were the natives of India who contended with the 
immigrant Aryans. It has, however, been maintained that they 
were hermits ar’d ascetics of Ar^'an race. In later times they 
are barbarians, robl)era, outcasts, who, according to some autho- 
rities, descended from Yiswamitra. 

DATTAKA-CHANDEIKA. A treatise on the law of adop- 
tiem by Devana Blia/Ai. Translated by Sutherland. 

DATTAKA-MIMA^'SA. a treatise on the law of adoption 
by Nanda Pa?2cfita. Translated by Sutherland. 

DATTAKA-/S'TEOMAiV’I. A digest of the principal treatises 
on tiio law of adoption. Printed at Calcutta. 

DATTATKEYA. Son of Atri and Anasiiya. A Br^iman 
saint in whom a portion of Bralmid, Vislimi, and ^S^iva, or more 
particularly Vislmu, was incarnate. He had three sons. Soma, 
Datta, and Uur-vasas, to whom also a portion of the divine 
essence was transmitted. lie Avas the patron of Karta-virya, and 
gave him a thousand arms. 

DAYA-BHAOA. ‘Law of inheritance.' This title belongs 
especially to the treatise of Jimiita Yilhana, current in Bengal. 
Translated by Colobrooke. 

DAYA-KEAMA-SANGEAITA. a treatise on the law of 
inheritance as current in Bengal, by Sii. Krishna Tarkalankara. 
Translated by Wynch. 

DAYA-TATWA. a treatise on the law of inlicritaiice as 
current in Bengal, by Kaghuiiandana BhaZ/ficharya. 

DEV A. (Nom. Devas = Deus, from the root Div, to shine.) 
God. A deity. Tlie gods are sjioken of as thirty-three in num- 
bor, eleven for each of the three Avorlds. 

DEV AKA. Father of Devaki and brother of Ugrasena. 

DEVAKl. Wife of Vasu-deva, mother of Krish/ui and 
cousin of Kan^a. She is sometimes called an incarnation of 
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Ailiti, and is*said to have been bom again as "Prism, the 'wife of 
King Su-tapas. 

DEA^ALA. A Yedic Ekhi, to whom some h3"mn3 are attri- 
buted. There are several men of this name ; one was author 
of a code of law, another was an astronomer, mid one tlie grand- 
father of Pawini. 

DEVALA. Alusic, pei“sonified as a female. 

DEVA-LOKA. The world of the gods, i.e., Swarga, Indra's 
heavea 

DEVA-MAT 7 ?/. ‘Mother of the gods.* An appellation of 
Aditi (q.v.). 

DEVA-RATA. i. A royal Rkhi of the Solar race, who dwelt 
among tlie Videlias, and had charge of ^S^iva’s bow, wliich de- 
scended to Janaka and wa^ broken Rama. 2. A name given 
to AS'unaA-5oplia.s. 

JAEVARSTIIS. (Deva-r/sliis.) /t/shis or saints of the celes- 
tial class, who dwell in the regions of the gods, such as JSurada. 
8ages who have attained ])erfectioiL upon earth and have been 
exalted as demigods to heaven. 

DEV ATA. a divine being or god. Tlio name D(3vatils 
includes the gods in general, or, as most frequently used, tlio 
whole body of inferior gods. 

DEA^ATADlIYAYA-IiRAllMAVA. The fifth Ihahma/ia 
of the Sama-veda. The text has been edited by Jhirnoll. 

DEVAYAjNI. Daughter of AShkra, ju-iest of tlie Daityas. 
Slie fell in love with her fathoEs pupil Kaclia, son of Jhv'haspati, 
but he rejected her advances. 8he cursed him, and in return 
he cui*sed her, that she, a Erahman*s daughter, should many a 
Kshatriya. Devayanl was companion to 8armish/ha, daugliter 
of the king of the Daityas. One day they went to bathe, and 
the god Vayu changed their clothes. AMien they were dressed, 
they began to quarrel about the change, and Devayiini spoke 
“ with a scowl so hitter that Sarmish/lia slapped her face, and 
pushed her into a dry ivell.** She was rescued by King Yayati, 
who took her homo to her father AShkra, at his daughter’s 
vehement persuasion, demanded satisfaction from Sarniish^lia’s 
father, the Daitya king, lie conceded Devayanfs demand, that 
upon her mamage Safhiish/ha should bo given to lier for a ser- 
vant. Devayani married King Yayati, a Kshatriya, and Sar- 
mish/lia became her servant. Subsequently Yayati became 
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enamoured of Sarmish/hil, and she bore him a son, the discovery 
of which so enraged Devayiini that she parted from her husband, 
and went home to her father, having borne two sons, Yadu*and 
Turvusa or Turvasu. Her father, /Shkra, cursed Yayati with the 
infirmity of old age, but afterwards offered to transfer it to any 
one of Yayiiti’s sons who woubi submit to rtjceive it. Yadu, tlie 
oldest, and progenitor of the Yadavas, refused, aiid so did all the 
other sons, with the exception of Samiishfiia’s youngest son, 
Puru. Those who refused were cursed by their father, that their 
posterity should never j)ossess dominion; but Puru, who bore 
his father’s curse for a thousand years, succeeded his father as 
monarcli, and Avas the ancestor of the Pawf/avas and Kauravas. 

DEVA-YONI. Of divine birth.’ A general name for the 
inferior gods, the Adityas, Vasus, Vi.9wadevas, and others. 

DEVI. ‘The goddess,’ or Mahil-devI, ‘the great goddess,’ 
Avife of the god /SiA^a, and daughter of Hiniavat, the Hima- 
laya mountiiins. She is mcntionc'd in the IVfaliii-bharata under 
a variety of names, and Avith several of her peculiar character- 
istics, but she owes her great distinction to the Puranas and 
lat« r Avorks. As the /S'akti or female energy of ^Slva she has two 
characters, one mild, the other fierce; and it is under the latter that 
she is especially Avorsliipped. She has a great variety of names, 
referable to her various forms, attributes, and actions, but these 
names are not ahvays useil accurately and distinctively. In her 
milder form she is lima, ‘light,’’ and a type of beauty ; Gaurl, 

‘ the yelloAV or brilliant ; ’ Parvati, ‘ the mountaineer ; ’ and 
HaimavatT, from her parentage; Jagan-niiita, ‘ the mother of the 
Avorld;’ and IJhaviim. In her terrible form she is Durga, ‘the 
inaccessible ; ’ Kiill and iS'yama, ‘ the black ; ’ Chandi and Chari- 
dika, ‘the fierce;* and PliairavT, ‘the terrible.’ It is in this 
character that bloody sacrilices are offered to her, that the bar- 
barities of the Durga-pujii and Charak-puja are perpetrated in 
her honour, and that the indecent orgies of the Tantrikas are 
held to propitiate her favours and celebrate lier powers. She 
has ten arms, and in most of her hands there are wcaj^ons. As 
Durga she is a beautiful yelloAv Avoman, riding on a tiger in a 
fierce and menacing attitude. As Kali or Kalika, ‘ the black,’ 
“ she is represented with a black skinf a hideous and terrible 
countenance, drij^ping with blood, encircled Avith snakes, hung 
round with skulls and human heads, and in all respects resem- 
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bling a fury father than a goddess.” As Vindhya-vasini, ‘the 
dweller in the Vindliyas,’ she is worshipped at a place of that 
name where the Vindhyas approach the Ganges, near Mirzapur, 
and it is said that there the blood before her imago is never 
allowed to got dry. As IMaha-maya she is the great illusion. 

. The ChaTit/I-miihatmya, wliich celebrates th(i victories of 
tliis goddess over the Asuras, six^aks of her under tl)e fol- 
lovring names : — i. Durga, when she received the messengers 
of the Asuras. 2. J)a.?a - bhujil ‘Ton- armed,’ when she 
destroyed part of their army. 3. Sinha-vrihini. ‘Kiding on a 
lion,’ when slio fought witli the Asura general Kakta-vTja. 4. 
iMali’sha-mardim. ‘Destroyer of TVIaliisha/ an Asura in lli(3 
form of a buffalo. 5. Jagad-dhatri, ‘IVstererof the world,’ 
when slie again defeated the Asuin army. 6. Kali. ‘The 
black.’ She killed Kakta-vija. 7. ]\Iukta-kc.s‘T. ‘Witli dis- 
hevelled hair.’ Again defeats the Asuras. 8. Tiirii. ‘Star.’ 
She killed /LS'umbluu q. Clihinna-Tnastaka. ‘Decapitated,’ 
the headless form in which she kill(‘d Ni. 9 iiml)h.'u 10. Jagad- 
gaUn. ‘ World’s fair one,* as lauded by the gods for her 
triumphs. The names which Devi obtains from her Jiusbaiid 
are : — llabhravi (liabliru), Bhagavatl, Ls’iiin, I.vwari, Kalanjarl, 
Kapfilini, Kau.s'iki, Kiratl, Mahe.s*wan, Mr/Wa, ^Ire/atil, Rud- 
ram, iSarvam, Aiva, Tryamhaku From her origin sJie is called 
Adri-ja and Giri-ja, ‘ mountain-born ; '* Ku-ja, ‘ eartli-horn ; ’ 
Daksha-ja, ‘sprung from Daksha.' She is Kaiiya, ‘the virgin ;’ 
Kanya-kumarl, ‘the youthful virgin;’ and Ambika, *tljr) 
mother ; ’ Avara, ‘ the youngest ; ’ Ananta and Nitya, ‘ the ev(?r- 
lasting;’ Arya, ‘the revered;’ Vijaya, ‘ victorious ;’ ii’Aldhi, 

‘ the rich ; ’ Satl, ‘ virtuous ; ’ Dakshi/ia, ‘ right-handed ; ’ I’ingii, 
‘tawny, dark;’ Karhurl, ‘spotted;’ Bhniinarl, ‘the bee;* 
Ko^arl, ‘ the naked ; ’ Karaa-motl, ‘ pearl-oared ; ’ I’adma-lanch- 
hana, ‘distinguished by a lotus;’ Sarva - mangala, ‘always 
auspicious;’ /S’akam - bharl, ‘nourisher of herbs;’ #Siva-duti, 
SS’iva’s messenger;’ Sinha-rathi, ‘riding on a lioa’ As addicted 
to austerities she is Aparwii and Katyayaiii. As Bhiita-nayaki 
she is chief or leader of the goblins, and as Ga?za-nayaki, the 
leader of the Gawas. She is Kamakshr, ‘wanton-eyed;’ and 
Kamakhya, ‘called by tlie name of Kama, desire.’ Other 
names, most of them applicable to her terrible fonns, are Bhadra- 
k^, Bhima-devi, Chamunc^a, Maha-k^i, Mahamm, Maliasurb 
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MatangT, "RajasT, ^the fierce;* and Rakta-dantI, ^’ed or bloody 
toothed.’ 

DEVI BHAGA VATA PURAJVA. A ^aiva Purawa, which 
is by soirie placed among the eighteen Purawas instead of the 
Mi Blifigavata, which is devoteil to Vishwu. This is devoted to 
the worsilip of the Miktis. 

DEVi M AIT ATM Y A. ‘The greatness of Devi.’ A poinn 
of 700 verses, which celebrates the triumphs of Devi oV'cr 
various Asuras. Tt is the text-book of the worshippers of 
Devi, an<l is read daily in her temples. Tt is an episode of the 
Marka?id»\va Purawa, and is also called Cha/i(fipa/ha. 

DTIANA-DA * Giver of wealth.’ Kuvera, the god of riches. 

DHAXAX-J AYA. ‘Conqueror of riches.’ A title of iirjuna 
and of several others. 

DIIAXANJAYA AHJAYA. ‘Victories of Dhahamjaya ’ 
(Arjuna). A drama in one act on the exploits of Arjuna when 
in the. vsorvice of the Raja Virafa. 

T ) 1 1 A X A-l'AT I . ‘ Lord of weal th. ’ Iviivera 

DITANK/S'WARA. ‘ Lord of wealth,’ ?.«?., Ivnvera. 

DITANlJR-VT’d)A. The sciotice of archery, the military art. 

DITANAVAXTATif. j. Xamo of a Anodic deity to whom olfer- 
ings at twilight wore made in the north-east quarter. 2. The 
j)hysician of the gods, who was produced at the churning of tlui 
ocean. He was a teacher of medical science, and the Ayur-veda 
is attributed to him. Tii another birth he was son of Dirgha- 
tiimas, and his “ nahire was exempt from human infirmities, and 
in ev(*ry existence he had been master of universal knowledge.” 
He is called also SudluT-j)a7?i, ‘ carrying nectar in bis bands,’ and 
Amr/ta, ‘the immortal.’ Other physicians seem to have had 
the name apidied to them, as Bbola, Divo-dasa, and Piilakapya. 
3. A celebrated pliysician, who was one of “ the nine gems ” 
of the court of A^ihrama. Xava-ratnti. 

DHARAVJ. Tin*, eartli. The Avifo of Para-m-riima. 

DITARAIA, DHARMA-RAJA. ‘Justice.’ A name of 
Yuma, the judge of the dead. 

DHARMA. An ancient sage, sometimes classed among the 
Prajiipatis. lie inaiTied thirteen (or ten) of the daughters of 
Dakslia, and had a numerous progeny; hut all his children “are 
manifestly allegorical, being personifications of intelligences and 
virtues and religious rites, and being therefore appropriately 
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wedded to the* probable authora of the Hindu code of religion 
and morals, or the equally allegorical representation of that code, 
DUarma, moral and religious duty.” — Wilson, 

DHARMA-PUTRA. ‘Son of Dharma.* A name of Yudhi- 
sh/hira. 

DHARMARAYYA. A sacred grov(\ i. A forest in Mad- 
hyadesa into which Dharma retired. 2. A city njeiitioned in 
the Ramayawa as founded by Amurta-rajas, son of Ku^a. 

Dir^RMA-RAJA. i. Yama, king of the dead. 2. A title of 
Yiuihi-sh/hira, who was mytliically a son of Yama. 

DHARMAAASTRA. A law-book or code of laws. This 
term includes tlie whole body of Hindu law, but it is more 
especially applicable to tlie laws of Manu, Yiljuawalkya, and other 
ijispired sages who first r< ‘corded the Smr/ti or “recollections” 
of what they had received from a «]iviiie source. Tljcse works 
are generally in three parts : — (i.) Achara, ndes of conduct 
and practice; (2.) Vya^aliara, judicature; (3.) Prayaidiitta, 
penance. 

The insj)ired lawgivers are spoken of as being cightocii in 
number, but the names of forty-two old authorities are men- 
tioned. Manu and Yiijnawalkya stand apart hy tliomselvcs at th(» 
liead of these writers. After them the eigliteen other inspired 
sages are recognised as the great authorities on law, and the 
works ascribed to them are still extant, either wholly or par- 
tially, or in an abridged form: — (i.) Atri ; (2.)Vishwu; (3.) 
Ilaiita; (4.) U^anas ; (5,) Aiigiras; (6.) Yama; (7.) Apastamha; 
(8. ) Samvarta ; (9. ) Katyayana ; (10.) Ih'/haspati ; (11.) Parilsara ; 
(12.) Vyasa; (13, 14.) iSaiikha and Likhita, whose joint trea- 
tise is frequently quoted; (15.) Haksha ; (16.) Ootama; (17.) 
iSatatapa; (18.) Vasish/ha. I>ut tliere are others who are 
more frequently cited than many of these, as Narada, Bhngu, 
Marichi, Xa^yapa, Vwwamitra, and Ikiudhayana. Other names 
tliat arc met with are Pulastya, CJargya, Paidnnasi, Sumantu, 
Lokakshi, Kuthumi, and Dhaumyn, The writings of some 
of these lawgivers have appeared in dillbrent forms, and are 
referr( 3 d to with the descriptive epithets of Vnddha, ‘old;* 
Brihat, ‘ great ; * and Laghu, ‘ light or small’ 

A general collection of the Smntis or J)harma-.9astras has been 
printed in Calcutta under the title of Dhai lua-sastra-sangraha, by 
Jivananda, 
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DHARJ^IA-SAVARNI—DHRISHTA^KETU. 

DHARMA-SAVARiV^L The eleventh ManvS See Mann. 

DHARMA-StJTRAS. The Samayacharika Sutras are so 
called because they had among them maxims of a legal nature. 

DTIARMA-VYADHA. ‘The pious huntsi^an.* This man 
is representcid in the !Maha-bharata as living by selling the flesh 
of boars and buffaloes, and yet as being learned in the Vedas 
and in all the knowledge of a Brahman. This is accounted for 
by his having been a Brahman in a foi-mer birth, and cursed 
to this vile occupation for having wounded a Briilinian wlien 
hunting. 

DICAT/?/. ‘l^Iakcr, creator.* In the later hymns of the 
i?/g-vcf 1 a, J.)l)atri is a deity of no very defined powers and func- 
tions, but ho is described as operating in the production of life 
and th(i i)roservation of health. He promotes generation, brings 
about matrimony, presides over domestic life, cures diseases, 
heals broken bones, <fec. lie is said to “have formed the sun, 
moon, sky, earth, air, and heaven as before,^* He appears also 
as one of the Adityas, and this character he still retains. In 
the later mythology he is identified with Prnjapati or Brahma 
the creator ; and in this sense of “ maker ” the term is used as 
an epithet of Vishnu and Knshna. Sometimes he is a son of 
Brahma. 

DHAUMYA. I. The younger brother of DevaJa and family 
priest of the Ba^if^avas. There arc several others of the same 
name. 2. Author of a work on law. 

DTTENUKA. A demon killed by Bala-riima.^ Kr/shna and 
Bala-rama, as boys, picked some fruit in a grove belonging to 
Dhenuka, wlu-n he took the form of an ass, and running to the 
spot began to kick Bala-rama. The young hero seized him by 
the heels, whirled him round till he was dead, and cast his 
carcase on to tlio toj) (»f a palm-tree. Several of his companions 
who ran to his assistance were treated in the same way, so 
tliat “ the trees were laden with dead asses.” 

Dlfi^/STITA-DYUMNA Brother of Draupadi, and com- 
mander-in-chief of the Pawc/ava armies. He killed, somewhat un- 
fairly in combat, Drowa, who had beheaded his father, and he in 
his turn Avjis killed by Drowa’s son, Ai’watthaman, who stamped 
him to death with his feet as he lay asleep. 

DHIi/SHTA-KETU. i. A son of Dhrishta-dyumna. 2. 
A son of ^blsu-jiala, king of Chedi, and an ally of the PtoZa- 
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vas. 3. A king of the Ketayas, also an ally of the Pa/ufavas. 
4. Son of SatyadhritL 5. Son of Nr/ga. 

Dni?/TA-RASH2’RA. t. The eldest son of Vichitra-virya 
or Vyasa, and brother of Pa?idu. His mother was Ambika. Ho 
married Gandhari, and by licr had a hundred sons, the eldest of 
whom was Dur-yodhana. Dhrita-rash/ra was blind, and Pa»c/u 
was affected with a disease supposed, from his name, “the pale,” 
to be a leprous affection. The two brothers in turn renounced 
the throne, and the great war recorded in the iMaharbliarala was 
fought between tlieir sons, one party being called Xauravas, 
from an ancestor, Kuril, and the otlu‘r Pil^rZavas, from their 
father Paw/u. l)li?v’ta-rash/ra and his wife werii burned in a 
forest fire. (See Maha-bhiirata.) 2. An enomious serpent of 
many heads and immense strcngili. 

DHRUVA. The polar star. According to the. Vishr/ii 
Piira/wi, the sons of Mauu Bwayam-bhuva were I’riya-vrata and 
Uttanapada. Tlie latter ba«l two wives ; thd favourite, SuriKihi, 
was proud and haughty ; the second, Siinlti or Suiw/’ta, was 
humble and gentle. Sunichi had a son named Uttama, and 
Suniti gave birth to Dhniva. AVljile quiU‘ a child Hliruva was 
contemptuously treated by Sumchi, and she told him that her 
own son Uttama would alone succeed to the throne. Dhruva 
and his mother submitted, and he declared that he wislied for 
no other honours than such as his own actions should acquire. 
He was a Kshairiya, hat he joined a society of 7 Z/sliis, and 
becoming a iZislii himself, he went tlirough a rigiil course of 
austerities, notwithstanding the efforts of Indra to distinct liim. 
At the end he obtained the favour of Vishwii, wlio raised him 
to the skies as the pole-star. Ho has the patronymic Anttana- 
pjkli, and he is called Graliadliara, ‘the stay or pivot of tha 
planets.’ 

DHUMA-VARATA. ‘ Smoke coloured.’ A king of the ser- 
pents. A legend in the Hari-van,sa relates that Yadu, the 
founder of the Yadava family, went for a trip of pleasure 
on the sea, where he was carried off by Dhuma-varwa to the 
capital of the serpents. Dhuma-varwa married his five daugh- 
ters to him, and from them sprang seven distinct families of 
people. 

DIIUNDHU. An Asura who harassed the sage Uttanka in 
liis devotions. The demon hid himself beneath a sea of sand, 
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but was dug out and killed by King Kuvalaya^wa and liis 
21,000 sons, who were undeterred by the flames wliich checked 
their progress, and were all killed but three. This legend pro- 
bably originated from a volcano or some similar phenomenon. 
Fnjin this exploit Kuvalayaswa got the name of Dhundhu- 
iiiara, ‘ slayer of Dhundhu.* 

DKUKDIIU-MARA. See Bhundhu and Kuvalaya&wa. 

TJllQR-JAn. ‘Having heavy matted locks.* A name of 
Rudra or ^S'iva. 

DIIURTA-NARTAKA. ‘ The rogue actors.* A farce in two 
parts by Siima Raja Dikshita. “ The chief object of this piece 
is the ridicule the A^aiva ascetics.*’ 

HTICRTA-SAMAGAMA. ‘Assemblage of rogues.* A 
comedy by /Sekhara or Jyotir Lswara. “It is somewliat indeli- 
cate, but not devoid of humour.** It has been translated into 
French by 8choobcL 

DIG-AMHARA. ‘ Clothed with space.* A naked mendi- 
cant. A title of /Siva. 

DIG-CAJAS. The elephants who protect the eight 2ioint.s 
of the compass: — (i.) Airavata; (2.) Puwtfarika; (3.) Vd- 
mana; (4.) Kumiida ; (5.) Anjana ; (6.) Pushpa-daiita ; (7.) 
ftarva-bhauma ; (8.) Su-pratika. 

DIG-YI»]AYA. ‘ Conquest of the regions (of the world).* 
T. A part of the Maha-bharata which commemorates the con- 
tpacsts elTectod by the four younger l*d?wfava i)rince.s, and in 
virtue of which Yudhi-shdiira maintained his claim to uni- 
versal sovereignty. 2. A work by AShnkaracharya in su2)port 
f)f the Vedanta philosophy, generally distinguished as /Sdnkara 
i)ig-vijaya. 

DIK-PALA. ‘Supporters of the regions.’ The supporters 
of the eight ])oints of the comi)a.ss. Sea Dig-gaja. 

DlLlPA. Son of Ansuhiat ami father of BhagTratha. He 
was of the Solar race and ancestor of Rama. On one occasion 
he failed to i)ay duo respect to Surabhi, the ‘ cow of fortune,* 
and she i)assed a curse upon him that ho should have no 
offspring until ho and his wife Su-dakshirtii had carefully 
tend(itl Surabhi’s daughter Nandini. They obediently waited 
pn this calf Nandinl, and Dilipa once offered his own life to 
save hers from the lion of Siva. In due time the curse was 
removed, and a son, Raghu, was born to them. This story is 
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told in the Raghu-vama. There was another prince of the 
name. See KhaAvanga. 

DIRGITxY-aS^RAVAS. Son of Dirgha-tamas, and thorofore a 
i2/shi, but as in a time of famine ho took to trade for a liveli- 
hood, the /2/g-vcda calls him “ the iiK-rchant.” 

DlRGHA-TAMAS, DlRGHA-TARAS. ‘Long darkness.’ 
A son of KiLsi-rfija, according to the Alahii-bharata ; of Uchiithj^a, 
according to the i?/g- veda; and of Utathya and Aramatii in 
the Puriiwas. ITis appellations of Auchathya and Alaraateya 
favour the latter parentage, lie was born blind, but is said to 
have obtained sight by worshipping Agni {li. V. iii. 128). He 
was father of Kakshivat and Dhanwantari ; and he is said (in 
the K P.) to have had live children by 8ii-dosh?ia, wife of 
Bali, viz., the countries Anga, Eanga, ICalinga, ruwdra, and 
Suhnia. 

DITT. A goddess or pc-rsonification in the Vedas wdio is 
associated ■with A«liti, and seems to be intended as an antithesis 
or as a complement to her. 

In the Raniaya7ia and in the Pura?/as she is daughter of 
Daksha, wife of l^asyapa, and mother of the Daityas. The 
Vislmu Pura?ia ndates that having lost her children, slio begged 
of Kasyapa a soji of irresistiblo prowess, who should destroy 
Indra. The boon was granted, but with this condition: “If, 
with thoughts wholly pious and person entirely ])iire, you carf 3 - 
fully caiTy the babe in your womb for a hundred years.” She 
assiduously observed the condition ; but Indra knew what was 
preparing for him. So ho went to Dili and attended upon her 
with the utmost humility, watching his opportnnit}’'. In the 
last year of the century, Piti retired one night to rest without 
washing her feet. India then witli his thuiidorholt divided tlie 
embryo in her 'svomb into seven iiortions. Thus inntilatiid, the 
child cried bitterly, and Indra being unaldo to pacify it, became 
angry, and divided each of the .seven portions into seven, thus 
forming the swift-moving deities called Maruts, from the words, 

‘ Ala-rod i/i,’ ‘ AVeep not,’ wliich Indra used to quiet them. 

DIVO-DASA. I. A pious liberal king mentioned in the ^/g- 
veda, for whom it is said tliat Indra demolished a hundred stone 
cities, meaning perhaps the mythological aerial cities of the 
Asuras. 2. A Brahman ■who was the twin-brother of Ahalya. 
Ho is represented in the Veda as a “very liberal sacrificer,” 
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and as being delivered by the gods from \iho oppressor 
/S'anibara, lie is also called Atithi-gwa, ‘he to whom guests 
should go.' 3. A king of son of llliTma-ratha and father of 
Pratardana, lie was attacked by the sons of King Vita-havya 
ajid all his sons were slain. His son Pratardana (q.v.) was born 
to him through a sacrifice performed by Bharadwaja. lie was 
celebrated as a physician and was called DhanwantarL 
DKAUPADI Daughter of Dnipada, king of Panchala, and 
Avife of the five PawtZu princes. DraupadI was a damsel of dark 
conii)lexion but of great beauty, “ as radiant and graceful as if 
she had descended from the city of tlio gods.” Her hand was 
sought by mail’ princes, and so her father determined to hold a 
swayam-vara and allow her to exercise her own choice in the 
selection of a husband. The sAvayam-vara Avas proclaimed, and 
jirinees assi'inbled from all parts to contend in the lists for the 
hand of the princess; for although in such contests the lady Avas 
entitled to exercise her swayam-vara or OAvn choice, it generally 
followed that the chamjiion of the arena became her liusband. 
^fost astonishing feats of arms Avere performed, but Arjuiia out- 
shone aU by his marvellous use of the bow, and he became the 
selected bridcgi’oom. When the live brothers returned to the 
house Aviiere their mother, KuntT, Avas staying, they told her that 
they had made a grt'at acquisition, and she told them to share it 
among them. Th(iso words raised a groat difficulty, for if they 
could not be adroitly evaded they must bo obeyed. The sage 
Vyasa stdtlod the matter by saying, “ The destiny of DraupadI 
has ahead y been declared by -the gods ; let her become the Avife 
of all tlie brothiAui.” So she became their common wife, and it 
Avas arranged that she should shiy successively tAvo days in the 
house of each, and that no one of them but the master of the 
house should enter it Avhilc she Avas there. Arjuna was 
her faA’^ourite, and she showed her jealousy when he mar- 
ried 8u-bhadra In the great gambling match which the 
oldest brother, Yudhi-shffiira, played at Hastinarpura against 
his cousins,' the Kauvaras, he lost his all — his kingdom, his 
brothers, himself, and their A\'ife DiaupadL So she became 
a slave, and Dur-yodhana called her to come and sweep the 
room. She refused, and then Duh-iasana dragged her by 
the hair into the pavilion before aU the chieftains, and taunt- 
ingly told her that she Avas a slave girl, and had no right to 
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complain of '^ing touched by men. He 'also abused her 
and tore off her veil and dress, while I)ur-yodhana invited her 
to sit on liis thigh. Knshwa took compassion upon her, and 
restored her garments as fast as they were torn. She called 
vehemently upon her husbands to save her, but they wore 
restrained by Yudlii-sh/liira. Ehima was in a rage of ])assion ; 
he was prevented from action; but he vowed in loud words 
that ho would drink the blood of I)uh-sasana and smash tlie 
thigh of Dur-yodhana in retaliation of these outrages, which 
vows he eventually fulfilled. Draupadi vowed that her hair 
sliould remain dishevelled until Bliima should tie it up witli 
hands dripping with the blood of l^uli-csasiina. The result 
of the gambling match was that the Bawe/avas, with Draupa4lr, 
went into exile for twelve years, and were to dwell quite 
incognito during another year. TJie i>oi*iod of tJiirteen years 
being successfully completed, they were at liberty to rotiirn. 
Twelve years of exile were passed iii the jungle, and in the 
course of this period Jayad-ratha, king of Sindhu, came to the 
lious(3 of the Pa?idayas while they were out hunting. He was 
courteously received hy llraupadi, and was fascinated by her 
cliarms. lie tried to induce her to (dope with him, and when 
lie was scornfully repulsed, ho <lragged her to Jiis chariot and 
drove off with her. Wlien the Pa/ii/avas returned and heaitl 
of tlio ra 2 )e, they ijursued Jayad-ratlia, and pressed liirri so close 
that lie jmt down DraupadT, and endeavoured to escape alone. 
Bhima resolved to overtake and i)unLsh him ; and although 
Yudhi-sb/hira pleaded that Jayad-ratJia was fi kinsman, and 
ought not to be killed, Draiipadi called aloud for vengeance, 
.so Bliima and Arjuna continued tho jjursiiit Bliima dragged 
Jayad-ratba from bis car, kicked and beat him till ho was scn.se- 
less, but spared his life. ]Te cut off all Jayad-ratlia's hair except 
five locks, and made him publicly acknowledge that ho was a 
slave. Braupadfs revenge w'as then slaked, and Jayad-ratha was 
released at her intercession. In tho thirtociitli yeai*, in which 
her husbands and slie were to live undiscovered, they entered 
the service of tho king of Virafe, and she, without acknowledg- 
ing any connection with them, became a waiting-maid to the 
queen. She stipulated that she should not Ijc rcquirefl to wash 
feet or to eat food left by others, and she quieted the jealous 
fears which her beauty excited in the queen's mind by represent- 
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ing that she was guarded hy five Gandharvas, who i^ould prevent 
any improper advances. She lived a quiet life for a while, but 
her beauty excited the passions of Kichaka, the queen’s brother, 
who was conimander-in-chicf, and the leading man in llic king- 
dom. If is importunities and insults greatly annoyed her, but 
she met with no protection from the queen, and was rebuked for 
lier conyplaints and petulance by Yudld-shfhira. Her spirit of 
revenge was roused, and siie appealed as usual to llhiina, whose 
fiery passions slic well know how to kindle. She complained of 
her menial position, of the insults she had received, of the in- 
difference of her husbands, and of the base offices they were 
content to occiip.;. rdiiiiia promised revenge. An assignation 
was made', with Kichaka which Ehiina kept, and he so mangled 
the unfortunate gallant tliat all his flesh and bones were rolled 
into a ball, and no one could discover the manner of his death. 
The murder was attributed to Draupadl’s Gandharvas, and she 
was condemned to be burnt on Kichaka s funeral pile. Then 
Iililma disguised himself, and tearing up a tree for a club, went 
to her rescue. lie was sux)posed to be the Gandliarva, and 
every one fled before him. Ho released Drauj^adi, and they 
returned to the city by different ways. After the term of exile 
was ov(!r, and the Pfi/i^/avas and she were at liberty to return, 
she Avas more ambitious than her husbands, and complained to 
Krishna of the humility and want of resolution shown by 
Yudhi-shfhirn. She had five sons, one by each husband — 
Prati-vin* Iliya, son of Yudlii-sh/hira ; 6nita-soma, son of Ehima ; 
>S'nita-ku’tti, son of Arjuna ; ^atanika, son of Kukula ; and 
<S'ruta-karman, son of Saha-devtu She Avith these five sons was 
present in camp on tlio eighteenth and last night of the great 
battle, Avliile her victorious husbands Avere in the camp of the 
defeated enemy. Adwattbiiman Avitli two companions entered tlie 
cami) of the Pu7?(favas, cut down these five youths, and all Avhom 
they found. DraupadI called for vengeance upon Aswatthaman. 
Yudhi-sh/liira endeavoured to moderate lieranger, but she appealed 
to Blnma. Aijuna pursued Aswatthaman, and ov(U‘took him, but 
he spared his life after taking from him a celebrated jcAvel Avhich 
he Avore as an amulet. Arjuna gave this jewel to Bhlma for 
presentation to DraupadI. On receiving it she was consoled, 
and presented the jewel to Yudlii-shfliira as the head of the 
family. When her husbands retired from the world and went 
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on their jonme^ towards tho Himalayas and Iiidra^s heaven, she 
accompanied them, and was the first to fall on the journey. See 
Maha-bharata. 

Praiipadi’s real name was Knshwil Slie was called Draupadi 
and *yajna-senl, from her fatlier ; Pai-shatl, from her grand- 
father Prishata ; Piinchall, from lier country ; Sairindhn, ‘ the 
juaid-servant ' of the queen ofVirii/aj Panehami, ‘having five 
husbands;' and Kita-yauvani, ‘ the ever-yeung.’ 

DRAVIZ)A. The country in which the Tamil language is 
spoken, extending from Madras to Cape Comorin. According 
to Manii, the people of this country were origiiudly Ksliatriyas, 
but sank to the condition (»f *SMdras from the extinction of 
sacred rites and the absence of Prahinans. As applied to tho 
classification of Brahmans it lias a much Avidcr ajiplication, em- 
bracing Gujarat, iMaha-riish/ra, and all tlie south. 

D/ijiSHADWATl. A crunmou female name. i. The Avife of 
King Dh'O-dasa. 2. A ri\Tr forming one of the bouinlaries of Brah- 
ma varta, perhaps the Kiigar befoiii its junc.tioii witli the Sarsiiti. 

DROiVA. ‘ A bucket.' A Brahman so named from his 
having been generated by his father, Bharadwaja, in a buckeb 
He married Knpa, half-sister of BIiLshma, and liy her was father 
of AsAvatthaman. He Avas achiirya, or teacher of the military 
art, both tho Kaiiiava find princes, juul so lie 

was called Droaiicharya He had been .^lighted ])y Hrupada, 
king of l^uichala, and liocaino his enemy. Tli rough the in- 
strumi'iitality of the Pay^f/uA^is ho made Drupada fu-isoiuT, .'wid 
took from him half of liis kingilom; but ho spared his life, 
and gave him back the other half of liis country Ihit the 
old animosity rankle.d, and ended in the death of Ixjth. In tho 
great Avar liroaa sided Avitli the Kauravas, and after the deatli 
of Bhislima lie became their coin mander-iii-diief. On the fourth 
day of his command he killed Drupada, and in liis turn ho Avas 
unfairly slain in combat ]>y Dhr/sli/a-dyunina, Avho had SAVorn 
to avenge his father's death. In the midst of tliis combat 
Drowa Avas told that his son Avas dead, Avhich so unnerved him 
that he laid doAvn his arms and his opponent decapitated him. 
But Drona was a Brahman and an Acharya, and the crime of 
killing him was enormous, so it is glossed over by the statement 
that Drona “ transported himself to heaven in a glittering state 
like the sun, and Dh7'whfa-dyumna decapitated merely his life- 
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less body.” DroTia was also called Ku/a-ja. * The common 
incaning of Ku/a is * mountain-top/ but one of its many other 
luoanin^fs is ‘water-jar.* His patronymic is Lharadwaja. 

DKUHYIL Son of Yayati, by Sarmish/h^ daughter of the 
]!)aitya king Vrisha-parvan. He refused to exchange his youth 
for the curse of decrepitude passed upon his father, and in conse- 
<iuence Yayati cursed him that hia posterity should not possess 
dominion. His father gave him a part of his kingdom, but his de- 
scendants became “princes of the lawless barbarians of the north.’* 

DKHPADA. King of Panchala and son of l*rishata Also 
called Yajna-stma. He was schoolhdlow of DroTia, the pnjeeptor of 
the Kaurava jind Paw^^ava princes, and ho mortally ollended his 
former friend by n^pudiating his acquaintance. Dro7ia, in pjiy- 
mont of his services as preceptor, required his pupils to inake 
Drupada prisom^r. The Kauinvas attacked him and failed, but 
th(i I’iiwr/avas took Drupada captive and occiij)icd his territory. 
Drowa spareil his life and restored the southern half of his 
kingdom to him. Hrupada returned home burning for revenge, 
and, to procure it, he prevailed upon two Ihalimaus to perform 
a sacrifice, by the efficacy of which he obtained two children, 
a sou and a daughter, who wore called “the altar-born,” be- 
cause they came forili from the sacrificiid lire. These children 
wore named l)hWsh/a-dyuinna and IC^vshwa, bill tlm latter 
is better known by her pati-oriymic Draupadt After she had 
chosen Arjuiia for her husband at her swayam-vara, and she had 
become, with Drnpada’s consent, the wife of the five lYi7W]?avas, 
ho naturally became tlie ally of his sons-in-law. He took an 
active ])art in the groat battle, and on the fourteenth day he 
was killed and beheaded by Dro/ia, who on the following day 
w^as killed by Dhrish/a-dyumua, the son whom Drupada ha<l 
obtained for wrcfiking his vengeance on I^roTia. llcsides the 
two children mentioned, Drupada had a younger son named 
/S'ikha7^^^in and a daughter vSikhamfinL 

DJJJf-SAlA. The only daughter of Dhnta-rash^ra and wife 
of Jayad-ratha. 

DIiyZ-ASASANA. ‘ Hard to nilo.* One of the hundred sons 
of Dhrita-rash^ra. Wlien the Pawrfavas lost their 'wife DraupadI 
in gambling with Dur-yodhana, Du^asana dragged her fon^’ard 
by the hair and otherwise ill-used her. For this outrage Bhima 
vowed he would drink his blood, a vow which he afterwards 
performed on the sixteenth day of the great battle. 
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DUR-Giu *A commentator on the Niruktu. 

DUR-GA ‘ Inaccessible/ The wife of ^S^iva. See PevL 

DUR-MUKHA. ‘ Bad face.* A name of one of Dhr/ta- 
rash/ra’s sons. Also of one of Rama's monkey allies, and of 
several others.' 

DUR-VASAS. ‘Ill-clothed.* A sage, the son of Atri and 
Anasuya, but, according to some anthorities, he was a son or 
emanation of ^iva. lie was noted for his imsciblc temper, and 
many fell under his cursa It was he who cursed /S’akuntala 
for keeping him waiting at the door, and so (paused the sejiara- 
tion between her and King Dushyanta. But it Avas he who 
Messed KuntT, so that slie became a mother by the Sun. In 
the Vishnu Pura/ia he is represented as cursing Indra for treat- 
ing witli disrespect a garland whi(^h tlie sage ])rcscntcd to him. 
The curse was that “his sovereignty ovrr the three worlds 
should be subverted,” and under it Tndra and the gods grew 
wea.k and were overpowered by the suras. In their ('.xtremity 
they resorted to Vish/m, who directed them to clinru the ocean 
of milk" for the i)roduetion of the Am^’ita (water of life) and 
other i)rccious things. In tlie Maliii-bharata it is stated that on 
one occasion KWsh?7a cnlortaiiiod liini hospilahly, but omitted 
to wipe the fragments of food from the focjt of tlio sage. At 
this tlie latter grow angry and foretold how K/v’shy/a should b(' 
killed. The Vishwu Purawa states that Kr/s}i?/a fell according 
to “ the imprecation of Pur-vasas,” and in the same work Dur- 
vasas is made to describe hims(3lf as one “whose .nature is 
stranger to remorse.** 

PUR-VASASA PURAiVA One of the eighteen Upa Pii- 
rawaa See Purawa. 

PUR-YOPIEAbTA. ‘Hard to conquer.' The eldest son of 
King Plin'ta-rilsh/ra, and leader of the Kanrava prinrics in the 
great war of the Maha^hharata. His hirlli was somewhat mar- 
vellous. {See Gandliarl.) Upon the death of his brother Pa/wZii, 
Phnta-rashfra took his five son.s, the Panefava princes, to his own 
court, and had them educated with liis hundred sons. I>i(;ker- 
ings and jealousies soon sprang up between the cousins, and 
Dur-yodhana took a special dislike to Bhima on account of his 
skill in the use of the club. Dur-yodhana had learnt the use of 
this weapon under Bala-raina, and was jealous of any rival He 
poisoned Bhima and threw his body into the Ganges, but Bhima 
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sank to the regions of the Nagas, -where he -was restored to health 
and vigour. Wlien Dhrita-rash/ra proposed to make Yudhi- 
sh/hira lieir-appnrent, Dur-yodhaiia strongly remonstrated, and 
the result was that the Pa?iJavas went into exile. ]*]ven then 
his animosity pursued them, and he laid a plot to hum them in 
their house, from which they escaped and retaliated upon his 
emissaries. After the return of the Pam?avas from exile, and 
their establishment at Indra-prastha, his anger was further 
excited by Yudhi-sh/hi^a^s performance of the Eaja-suya sacrifice. 
He prevailed on his fatlior to invito the Paw«?avas to Ilastina- 
]rtira to a gambling matcli, in which, with the help of his 
confederate /Shkiini, ho won from Yiidhi-sh/liira evcirything lie 
possessed, even to the freedom of himself, his brothers, and his 
wife Drau]jadl. Dur-yodliana exidtingly sent for Draiipadi to 
act as a slave and sweep the room. When she refused to come, 
his brother, Du/^.vasana, dragged lujr in by the hair of her head, 
and Dur-yodhana insulted her by inviting her to sit upon liis 
knee. This drew from Ebima a vow that he would one day 
smash Dur-yodliana\s thigh. I)hrita-rash/ra interfered, and the 
result of the gamhling was that llio ]Viw?avas again went into 
exile, and were to remnin absent thirteen years. AVliile the 
PfwkZavas wero living in the forest, l)ur-yodliana went out for 
the purpose of gratifying his hatred with a sight of their f)Overty. 
Tie was attacked and made 2>risoner hy the Gandharvas, probably 
hill peo2)le, and was rescued by the Pa?ir?avas. This incident 
greatly mortified him. The exile of the Pa/irfavas drew to a 
close. War was inevitable, and both parties fireparetl for the 
struggle. Dur-yodhaiia sought tlie aid of Kr/sh?ta, but made 
the great mistake of accepting K?’/sh 7 ia s army in preference to 
liis ijorsonal attendance, lie accompanied bis army to the field, 
and on the eighteenth day of the battle, aft(‘r his party had bfM‘n 
utterly defeated, he l!(^d imil hid himself in a lake, for he was 
said to possess the i^ower of remaining under water. He was 
discovered, and witli great difficulty, by taunts and sarcasms, was 
induced to come out. It was agreed that he and Bluma should 
fight it out with clubs. The contest was long and furious, and 
I)ur-yodliana was getting the best of it, when Bhima remomhered 
his vow, and, although it was unfair to strike below the waist, 
ho gave his antagonist such a violent blow on the thigh that the 
bone was smashed and Dur-yodliana fell. Then Bhima kicked 
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liim on the hfed and triumphed over him. Left wounded and 
alone on the field, he was visited by A6‘watthaman, son of 
Drowa, and two other warriors, the only survivors of his army. 
Ho thirsted for revenge, and directed them to slay all the Pa7i- 
rfavas, and especially to bring him the head of Bhima. These 
men entered the camp of the enemy, and killed the five youthful 
sons of the Pawt^avas. The version of iht) Mahii-bharata used 
by Wheeler adds that these warriors brought the heads of the 
five youths to Dur-yodliana, representing thorn to be the heads 
of the five brothers. Hur-y^odhana was unable in the twilight 
to distinguish the features, but ho exulted givatly, and desired 
that Bhima’s head might be placed in his bauds. With dying 
energy he pressed it with all his might, and when lie found 
that it crushed, he know that it was not tJio head of Bhima. 
Having discovered the decojition that had boon played upon 
him, with a redeeming touch of liumaiiity lie reproached A^wat- 
thaman for his liorrid deed in slaying tlio harmless youths, 
saying, with his last breath, ‘‘ ]\fy enmity was against tlic 
Pil?it^avas, not against these innocents. Dur-yodhana was 
called also Su-yodhana, ‘good fighter.’ 

HtTSITA AA. A Kakshasa who fonglit as one of the generals 
of Ravavza, and was killed by Rama. ITc was generally asso- 
(‘.iated with Rava7za’s brother, l\hara. 

DUSHMAInTA, DUSHYANTA. a valiant king of tlic 
Lunar race, and descended from Puni. He was husband of 
iSakuntala, by wliora ho had a son, Bliarata. I’lio loves of Dush- 
yanta and <Sakuntala, licr separation from him, ami her restora- 
tion through the discovery of his token-ring in the belly of a 
fish, form the plot of Kali-dasa’s cclchratcd play ^Sakuntala. 

1 >OTANOADA. ‘ The ambassador Angada.’ A short play 
founded on the mission of Angada to demand from RfivaiJa the 
restoration of SitiL It is attributed to a poet named Subha/a. 

DWAIPAYAKA. See Vyasa. 

DWAPARA YUGA. The third ago of the world, extending 
to 864,000 years. See Yuga, 

DWARAKA, DWARAVATI. ‘ The city of gates.’ Knslma’s 
capital, in Gujarat, which is said to have been submerged by 
the ocean seven days after his death. It is one of the seven 
sacred cities. Also called Abdlihnagarl 

DWIJARSHIS. (Dwija-nshis.) See Brahmanshia. 
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DWlPA. An insular continent. Tlio Dwif)as stretch out 
from the mountain Meru as their common centre, like the leaves 
of a lotus, and are separated from each other by distinct circum- 
ambient oceans. They arc generally given as seven in number: 
-~-i. Jainbii, 2. Plaksha or Go-medaka, 3. AS'iilmala, 4. Kusa, 5. 
Krauiicha, 6. iS'iika, 7. Pushkara; and the seas which surround 
them are — i. Lava/ia, sfdt water; 2. Ikshii, sugar-cjino juice; 
3. Sura, wine ; 4. Siirpis or Ghnta, clarified butter; 5. Uatlhi, 
curds ; 6. Diigdlia or Ksliira, milk; 7. Jala, fresli water. In 
the Maha-bharata four Dwipas are named: — i. llhadribwa, 2. 
Kctu-mala, 3. Jambu-dwipa, 4. Uttara Kuril. Jambu-dwipa 
has nine varshas or subdivisions: — i. Bhiirata, 2. Kim-purusha, 
Kin-nara, 3. llari-varsha, 4. Ila-vr/ta, which contains Meru ; 

5. Ramyaka, 6. Hira?i-maya, 7. Uttara Kuru, 8. Bhadraswa, 9. 
Ketii-mrda, According to tlic Vish?/u Ihira/ia, Bharata-varsha or 
India is divided into nine Dwipas or portions: — i. Indra-dwipa, 
2. Ka^erumat, 3. T'aiiira-varwa, 4. Gabhastimat, 5. Naga-dwipa, 

6. Sauiiiya, 7. Gandharva, 8. Vanina; 9. is generally left without 
a name in the books, but Bhaskai-a Acharya calls it Kurnaraka 

DWIVIDA. I. An Asura in the form of a great ape, who 
was an implacable foe of the gods, lie stole Bala-raina’s plough- 
share weapon and derided him. This was the beginning of a 
terrific fight, in wliich Dwivida was hdled to tJie earth, and 
“ the crest of the mountain on which lie fell was sphntored into 
a hundred pieces by the weight of his body, as if the Thunderer 
had sJiivered it with his thunderbolt.” 2. A monkey ally of Rama. 

DYAUS. The sky, heaven. Tn the Vedas he is a masculine 
deity, and is called occasionally Dyaus-pitn, ‘heavenly father,’ 
the earth being regarded as the mother. ITo is father of Ushas, 
the dawn. 6/. Zsu^, Dens, Jovia, Ju-piter. Dyava-priihivT, 
‘heaven and earth,’ arc represented as the universal parents, 
not only of men but of gods; but in otlier places they are 
spoken of as having been Ihemselves created; and then, again, 
there are speculations as to their origin and priority. In one 
hymn it is asked, “Wliich of these two was the first and 
which the last? How have they been produced? Who 
knows?” The jSatapatha Biuhmawa declares in favour of the 
earth, saying, “ This earth is the first of created beings.” 

EKA-CHAKRA. a city in the country of the Kichakas, 
where, by advice of Vyasa, thePawdavas dwelt foretime during 
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their exile, feeneral Cunningham has identified it with tlie 
modern Ara or Arrah. 

EKA-DA^NSHJKA, EKA-DANTA. ‘Having one tusk.' A 
name of Ganesa. 

EKALAVYA. Grandson of Deva-sravas, the hrotlier of Vasu- 
deya. He was brother of iShtm-ghna. He was exposed in 
infancy, and was brought up among the Nishiidaa, of whom lie 
became king. He assisted in anight attack upon Dwaraka, and 
was eventually killed by Krishna, who hurled a rock at him. 

EKAMRA, EKAMRA KANANA. A forest in Utkala or 
Orissa, which was the favourite liauiit of />iva, and became a 
great scat of his worship as the city of l>liuvane5wara, where 
some very fine ternpios sacred to him still rcmiain. They have 
been described by Dfibu Rajendra Lfila in his great work on 
Orissa. 

EKA-PA1)A. ‘ One- footed.* A fuhulous race of mtjn spoken 
of in the Puranas. 

EKA-PARiVA, EKA-PAYALA. These, Avith their sister 
Apaiviix, were, according to the llari-vaikm, daughters rdltimavat 
and Mena. They performed austerities surpassing the powers 
of gods and Daiiavas, and alarmed botli worlds. Eka-paim 
took only one leaf for food, and Eka-pa/ala only one pa^aLi 
(Bignonia). Aparna took no sustenance at all and lived a-parna, 
‘without a leaf.' Her mother being distressed at luif akstiiiencc, 
exclaimed in her anxiety, “ U-ma ” — “ O don't." Through this 
she became manifest as the lovely goddess Uina, the Avifo of 
-Siva. 

EK ASH TAKA. A deity mentioned in the Atliarva-veda 
as having practised austere devotion, and being the daughter of 
Prajilpati and mother of Indra and Somji. 

EMOSHA In the Brahumna, a boar Avliich raised up the 
earth, represented as black and Avitli a hundred anus. This 
is probably the germ of the VaraJia or hoar incarniition. 
Avatiira, 

GADA. A younger brother of Krislma. 

GADHI, GATHIK. A king of the Kusika race, and father 
of Viswamitra, lie Avas son of Kusamha, or, according to the 
Vishnu Purana, he was Indra, who took upon liimself that form. 

GALAVA. A pupil of Viswamitra. It is related in the 
Maha-bliarata that . at the conclusion of his studies he importuned 
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liis master to say what present he should make him. Viswa- 
mitra was annoyed, and told him to hring 800 white horses, each 
liaving one black car. In liia perplexity Gfilava applied to 
Oaru^ia, who took him to King Yayati at Pratisli^hana. The 
king was unaljle to provide the horses, but he gave to Galavahis 
daughter MiidliavL Galava gave lier in marriage successively 
to llarya.swa, king of Ayodhya, Divo-dasa, king of KiUi, and 
lii’jnara, king of Bhoja, receiving from each of them 200 of the 
liors(iS he was in quest of, upon tlie birth of a son to each from 
MildhavT. Notwithstanding her triple marriage and maternity, 
Miidhavi, by a special boon, remained a virgin. Galava pre- 
sented her and the horses to Vi^wamitra. The sago accepted 
them, and had a son by Madhavl, who was named Asli^aka. 
When Vi.swamitra retired to the woods, he resigned his her- 
mitage and his liorses to Ash/aka, and Giilava having taken 
jMadhavI back to lior fatlier, himself retired to the forest as his 
})roceptor had done. The horses were first obtained by the 
Brahman /t/cluka from the god Yaruym. They were originally 
1000 in number, but his descendants sold 600 of them, and 
gave the rest away to Brahmans. 

According to the llari-van.s*a, Galava was son of VLswamitm, 
and that sage in a time of great distress tied a cord round his 
waist an<l offered him for sale. Prince Satyavrata (q.v.) gave 
him liberty and restored him to his father. From his having 
been bound with a cord {gala) he was called Galavji. 

Tlicre was a teacher of tho White Yajur-veda named Galava, 
and also an old gr.a mmarian named by PamnL 

GAA^A-DEVATAS. ‘ Troops of deities.' Deities who g<me- 
rally a[)poar, or are si^okon of, in classes. Nine such classes are 
mentioned: — (r.) Adityas ; (2.) Vh’was or Viswe-devas ; (3.) 
Vasns ; (4.) Tiishitas ; (5.) Abhaswaras ; (6.) Anilas ; (7.) 
^faliarajikas ; (S.) Sadliyas; (9.) Kudras. These inferior deities 
are attendant upon A'iva, and under the command of Garie^a. 
They dwell on Gawa-parvata, Kailua. 

GAiVA-PATI. See Gaen-sa. 

GAATAPATYA. A small sect who worship Gawa-pati or 
Oanosa as their chief deity. 

GAATAS. Bee Gawa-devatas. 

GAA^DAKI. The river Gandak (vulg. Gunduk), in Oude. 

GANDIIA-MADANA. ‘Intoxicating with fragrance.' 1. A 
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mountain and forest in Ilavnta, the central region of the world, 
which contains the mountain Mem. The authorities aro not 
agreed as to its relative position with Mem. 2. A general of the 
monkey allies of Rama. He was killed by Rava/wi^s son Indra-jit, 
but w'as restored to life by the medicinal herbs brought by Hanu- 
man froin Mount Kaililsa. 

' GAXDJtARA, GAXDIIARA. A country and city on the 
west bank of tlie Indus about Attock. Mahomcilan geographers 
call it Kandahar, but it iutisL not be confounded with tlio 
modern town of that name. Jt is tlieGandaritis of the ancients, 
and its people are the Gandarii of lleroilotus. The Vayii Pur- 
awa says it was famous for its breed of liorses. 

GA^'DHART. Princess of Gandhara. The daughter of Su- 
l>ala, kiJig of (jlaiidhara, wife of DJirita-rash/ra, and mother of 
his hundred sons. Her luisijand was blind, so she always wore 
a bandage over her eyes to bo like him. Her husbaml and she, 
in their old ago, both ])erishod in a forest fiie. She is also 
called by the patronymics Saubali and Raubali‘yT. Sbc is said 
to have -owed her hundred sons to the bhwsing of Vyim, who, 
in acknowledgment of her kind hospitality, offered her a boon. 
She asked for a hundred sons. Then she bceamc pregnant, and 
continued so for two years, at tlic end of which time sIkj was 
delivereil of a lump of Ib^sh. Yyasa took the shapeless mass 
and divided it into 10 1 pieces, which he placed in as many 
jars. In due time Dur-yodhana was produced, hut with such 
accomjianying fearful portents that Dli?’?ta-rjisldra was besought, 
though in vain, to abandon him. A immth afterwards ninety- 
nine olhc.r sons came forlli, and an only daughter, l)u/t-.salil 
GAiVDTIARVA. The ‘heavenly Gaiidharva^ of the, Yeda 
was a deity who knew ami roveahsd the scjcrcLs of heaven and 
divine truths in general. He is thought by Goldstiicker to 
have been a ])ersonilication of tlTc fire of the sun. The Gand- 
harvas generally had their dwelling in the sky or atmosphere, 
and one of their offices was to prepare the heavenly soma juice 
for the gods. They Jiad a great partiality for women, and had 
a mystic power over tlieiiL The Atharva-voda speaks of “ the 
6333 Gandliarvas.” The Gandharvas of later times are similar 
in character; they liave charge of the soma, are skilled in 
medicine, regulate the astcrisms, and are fond of women. Those 
of Indra’s heaven are generally intended by the term, and they 
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are singers and musicians w]io attend the banquets of the gods. 
The Purawas give contradictory accounts of the origin of the 
Gandhamis. Tiie Vishwu Piirawa says, in one jdaco; tliat they 
were born from Braliraa, “ imbibing melod}^ Drinking of the 
goddess of speech {gam dhayantah), they were born, and thence 
tlieir aj)|)elliition.” Later on it says that they were the offspring 
of Ka.syapa and his wife Arish^a The Hari-varwa states tliafc 
they sprang from Bnilinia’s nose, and also that they were de- 
scended from Muni, anotlicr of Ka^yapa’s wives. Chitra-ratha 
was chi<*i of the Gandliarvas ; and the Apsarases weni their 
wives or mistresses. Tiie “ cities of the Oandharvas ” are often 
referred to as Ijeing very splendid. The Vislmu Ihira/m has a 
legend of the 'hindliarvas lighting with the Naga? in the in- 
h^riial regions, whose dominions they seized and wliose treasures 
they jduinlered. The Xiiga chiefs appealed to Vislmu for relief, 
and he jjromised to appear in the person of Purukutsa to help them. 
Thereupon the Niigas sent their sister Narmada (the Nerbudda 
river) to this Pnnikutsa, and she conducted Jiim to the regions 
below, where he destroyed the Gandharvas. They are sometimes 
called Gatus and Pulakas. In the Maha-bharata, apparently, a 
race of pcojde dwelling in the hills and Avilds is so called. 

G AND HAKVA-LOK A See Loko. 

GANDTIARVA-VEDA The science of music and song, 
Avhicli is considered to include the drama and dancing. It is 
an appendix of the yama-voda, and its invention is ascribed to 
the Muni Bharahu 

GANDINl. I. Daughter of Kasi-raja; she had been twelve 
years in her mother’s Avomb Avhen her father desired her to 
come fortli. The child told her father to present to the Bi’ahiiians 
a coAv every day for three ycjirs, and at the end of tliat time she 
Avould be born. This was done, and the child, on being born, 
received the name of Giindml, * cow daily.’ Slii continued the 
gift as long as she lived. * She was Avife of /Swa-phalka and 
mother of Akrura. 2 . The Ganga or Ganges. 

GAADIVA. The boAV of Arjuna, said to have been given by 
Soma to Varuwa, by Varuwa to Agni, and by Agni to Aijuna. 

GAAE/SA (Gawa + I«a), GAATA-PATI. Loi^ of the Ganas 
or troops of inferior deities, especially those attendant upon 
61va. Son of iSiva and Parvati, or of P^ati only. One 
legend represents that he sprang from the scurf of Parvati’s 
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body. He is *the god of wisdom and remover of obstacles ; 
lionce be is invariably propitia,ted at tbe beginning of any im- 
portant undertaking, and is invoked at tbe commencement of 
books. He is said to have written down the Mah^blaarata from 
the dictation of Vyasa. He is represented as a short fat man 
of a yellow colour, with a protuberant belly, four hands, and 
the head of an elephant, which has only one tusk. In one hand 
he holds a shell, in another a discus, in the third a club or 
goad, and in the fourth a water-lily. Sometimes he is de- 
picted riding upon a rat or attended by one ; hence his appel- 
lation Akhu ratha Ilis temides arc very numerous in the 
Dakhin. There is a variety of legends accounting for his 
elephant liead. One is that his mother Parvati, proud of her 
offspring, asked ^Sani (Saturn) to look at him, forgetful of tlie 
effects of aSshu’s glance. ^Shni looked and the child's head was 
burnt to ashes. Brahma, told 1‘arvati in her distress -to replace 
the head with the first sli(3 could find, and that was an elephant’s. 
Another story is that Parvati went to her bath and told her son 
to keep the door. 5'iva wislied to enter and was opjioscd, so ho 
cut off Gawe.sa’s head. To pacify I'drvatl he replaced it with an 
elephant’s, the first that c^ame to liand. Another version is that 
his mother fonned him so to suit her own fancy, and a further 
explanation is that /S'iva slew Aditya the sun, but restored 
him to life again. For this violence Krusyapa doomed /Siva’s 
son to lose his head ; and when he did lose it, the head of Indra’s 
elephant was used to replace it. The loss of one tusk is ac- 
' counted for by a legend which represents Para^su-riima as coming 
to Kailasa on a visit to /Siva. The god was asleep and Gaweia 
opposed the entrance of the visitor to the inner ajiartments. 
A wrangle ensued, which ended in a fight. “ Ga?/e.s‘a]iad at first 
the advantage, seizing Para5u-rama witli Ida trunk and giving 
him a twirl that left him sick and senseless. On recovering, 
Parasu-raraa threw his axe at Gawe^a, who, recognising it as his 
father’s wcapofi (61va having given it to Para.su-rama), received 
it with all humility on one of his tusks, which it iininediately 
severed ; hence Gime^a has but one tusk, and is known by the 
name of £ka-danta or Ekardansh^ra (the single-tusked). These 
legends are narrated at length in the Brahma Yaivartta PuraTm. 

Gane^ is also called Gaj^ana, Gaja-vadana, and Kari-muklm, 
‘clephant-faced Heramha ; ’ ‘ boastful ; * Lamba-kama, * long- 
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oared ; * Lamljodara, ‘ pendant - bellied ; ’ Dwi -Melia, ‘ doublo- 
bodied;' Vighnc6*a, Vighna-hati, ‘remover of obstaelca/ A pecu- 
liar appellation is Dwai-matura, ‘having two motlici’s/ in allusion, 
it is said, to liia birth from the scurf of Parvaii’s body. 

GAj2\rE^'A-GlTA The Bhagavad-gita, but with the name 
of Ga 7 ie.s‘a substituted for that of Knshwa It is used by thii 
Oilnapatyas or worshippers of Gawe,va 
( f A jVE/SA PUllAiVA. An Upa Purii?/.a having especial rcf(‘.r- 
eiico to the gloiy and greatness of GaTie^a 

GANGA. The sacred river Ganges. It is said to be mentioned 
oidy twice in the 7j!?g-veda. The Purawas represent the Viyad- 
ganga, or heavenly Ganges, to flow from the toe of Visli/m, and 
to have been ’ rought down from heaven, by the prayers of the 
saint Bliaglratha, to purify the ashes of the sixty thousand sons 
of King Sagara, w'ho had been burnt by the angry glaiKie of the 
sage Ka])ila. Prom this earthly parent the river is called 
Uhagirathi. Gangii was angry at being brought down from 
heaven, and jS'iva, to save the earth from the shock of her fall, 
caught the river on his brow, and checked its course with his 
matted locks. From this action he is called Ganga-dhara, 
‘uidiolder of the Ganges.' The river doscended from diva’s 
brow in several streams, four according to some, and ten accord- 
ing to others, hut the number generally accci)ted is seven, being 
the Sapta-sindhava, tlic seven sindhus or rivers. The Ganges 
proper is one of the number. The descent of the Ganges dis- 
turbed the sage Jalinu as lie was performing a sacrifice, and in 
liis anger ho drank up the wate.rs, hut he relented and allowed 
the river to flow from his ear, hence the Ganges lias the name 
of Jahnavl. Pc^rsonilied as a goddess, Gangii is the eldest 
daughter of Himavat aud jMenii, and her sister was Uiiiil She 
heeame the wife of King <Santanu and boro a son, Bhishma; who is 
also known by the metronymic Gangeyn, Being also, in a peculiar 
way, the mother of Kartikbya (q.v.), she is called Kuinara-su. 
Gold, according to the Maha-bbrnuta, was borne by the goddess 
Gangii to Agni, by whom she had been impregnated. Other 
names and titles of the Ganges are Bhadra-soma, Giindini, 
Kirati, Deva-bhuti, ‘produced in heaven Hara-Aekhara, ‘crest of 
#S^iva Kliapagii, ‘flowing from heaven;' Mandakinl, ‘gently 
flowing ; ’ Tri-patha-ga or Tri-srotaA, ‘ triple flowing,' running in 
heaven, earth, and lieli 
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GANGA-DltARA. A name of /S'iva. Bee Ganga. 

GANGA-DWARA. The gate of the Ganges. The opening 
in the Ilimfilaya mountains through which the river descends 
into the plains, now known as Ilardwar. 

GANGA-SAGARA. The mouth of the Ganges, a holy 
bathing-place sacred to Vishwu. 

GANGEYA. i. A name of Ehishma, from his reputed mother, 
the river goddess Ganga. 2. Also of Kaxttikeya. 

GARGA. All ancient sage, and one of the oldest writers on 
astronomy. He was a son of Vihitha. The Vislmu PiLrawi 
says, “ From Garga sprang iSina (or Bmi) ; from them were de- 
scended the Gargyas and /Siiinyas, Brahmans of Kshatriya race.” 
The statement of tlic Bliagavata is, “From Garga sjuang ^S^ina ; 
from them Gargya, who from a Kshatriya became a Brahman.” 
There wei*o many Gargas ; one was a priest of Knshwa and 
the Vadavas. 

GARGAS, GARCJYAS. Descendants of Garga, who, 
“ altliough Kshatriyas by birth, became Brahmans and great 
JUshiH.” 

GARGYA, GARGYA BALAKF. «on of BfiLiki. He was a 
Bra-hinaii, renowned as a teacher and as a grammarian, who dealt 
especially with etymology, and was well read in the Veda, but still 
submiltcfl to receive instruction from the Kshatriya Ajata-satru. 

GARUDA. A mythicid bird or vulture, half-man, half-bird, 
on which Yislmu rides, ife is the king of birds, and descended 
from Ka.‘fya])a and Yinata, one of the daughters of IDaksho. 
He is the great enemy of serpents, having inheritod his hatred 
from his mother, who had quarrelled with her co-wife and 
superior, Kadni, the mother of serpents. Ilis lustre AViis so 
brilliant that soon after his birth the gods mistook liiin for Agni 
and worshipped him. Ho is represented as having the head, 
wings, talons, and beak of an eagle, and the body and limbs of 
a man. His face is white, his wings red, and liis body golden. 
He had a son named Sam^mti, and his wife was Unnati or 
Yinayaka. According to the Maha-bharata, his parents gave 
him liberty to devour bad men, but ho was not to touch Brah- 
mans. Once, however, ho swallowed a Brahman and his wife, 
but the Brahman so burnt bis throat that he was glad to dis- 
gorge them both. 

Grauda is said to have stolen the Am7'^ita from the gods in 
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order to purchase with it the freedom of liis inothtsr from Kadru. 
Indra discovered tlie theft and fought a fierce battle with 
Garu</a. The AmWta w^as recovered, but Indra was worsted in 
the liglit, and his tliunderbolt w^as smashed. 

' GariuZa lias many names and epithets. From his parents he 
is called Kasyapi and Vainateysu He is the Suparna and the 
Ganitmiin, or chief of birds. He is also called Dakshaya, S&\- 
nialiii, Tarkshya, and Viiiayaka, and among Ids epithets are 
the following : — Sitanana, ‘ white faced ; * Kakta-jiaksha, ‘ red 
winged ; ’ ^Veta-rohita, ‘ the white and red ; * Suvar/^a-kaya, 
‘golden bodied ; ' Gaganeswara, ‘ lord of the sky ; ’ Khageswara, 
‘ king of biids ; * Nagantaka, and Pannaga-na^ana, ‘ destroyer 
of serpents ; ’ F.irparati, ‘ enemy of serpents ; * Taraswin, ‘ the 
swift ; * Rjxsiiyana, ‘ who moves like quicksilver ; * Kama-charin, 

‘ wlio goes where ho will ; ’ Kamayus, ‘ who lives at pleasure ; * 
Chirfid, ‘eating long;* Vishnu-ratha, ‘vehicle of Vishnu;' 
Ani? itaharawa and Sudha-hara, ‘ stealer of the Amribi ; ' Suren- 
dra-jit, ‘ vanquisher of Indra ; * Vajra-jii, ‘ subduer of the thun- 
derbolt,' &c. 

GARU 7 >A PURA VA. The description given of this Puiawa 
is, ‘‘ That which Vishnu recited in the Gamrfa Kalpa, relating 
ohii^fly to the birth of Garudfa from Vinata, is called the Ganufa 
Puriina, and in it there are read 19,000 stanzas.” The works 
bearing this name which were examined by Wilson did not cor- 
I'cspoiid in any respect with this descrijition, and he considered 
it doubtful if a genuine Garuefa PuraTwi is in existence. 

GATH A. A song, a verso. A religious verse, but one not 
taken from the Vedas. Verses intersjierscjl in the Sanskrit 
Ihidilhist work called l^aJita-vistara, which ai’e composed in a 
dialect between the Sanskrit and the Prakrit, and have givim 
their name to this the Gatha dialect. The Zend hymns of the 
Z')]‘oastriaus arc also called Gathiis. 

GATU. A singer, a Gandliarva. 

GAUf)A, GATJ/fA. The ancient name of Central Bengal; 
also the name of the capital of the country, the ruins of which 
city are still visible. The great northern nation of Brahmans. 

Brahman. 

GAUPAYANAS. Sons or descendants of Gopa. Four 
Rishis, who were the authors of four remarkable hymns in the 
ii/g-veda. One of them, named Su-bandhu, was killed and 
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miraculously Brought to life again. The hymns have been 
translated by Max MUller in the Journal K A, S'., voL il 1866. 

GAURL The ‘ yellow * or * brilliant/ a name of the consort 
of Siva. {See DevL) Varuwa's wife also is called Gauri. 

GAUTAMA 1. A name of the sago Saraclwat, as son of 
Gotama. He was husband of Ahal3"a, who was seduced by 
India This seduction has been explained mythologically as 
signifying the carrying away of night by the mbrning sun, India 
being the sun, and Ahalya being explained as meaning nightw 2. 
Author of a Dharma-A’^tm, which lias been edited by fcJtenzler. 
3. A name common to many men. 

GAUTAMESA. ‘ Lord of Gautama.' !Name of one of the 
twelve great Lin gas. See Lingji. 

GAUTAML I. An epithet of Duiga. 2. Name of a fierce 
Rakshasi or female demon. 

GAYA. A city in Liliar. It is one of the seven .sacred cities, 
anil is still a place of ]»ilgrimage, though its glory has departed. 

GAYATRI. A most saci'ed verso of the i/ig-veda, which it 
is the duty of every Ib'ahman to repeat mentally in his morning 
and evening devotions. It is addressed to tlio .sun as Savib*/, 
the generator, and so it is called also 8avitrl Pensonified as a 
goddess, Sfivit?’? is the wife of Brahma, mother of tlie four Vedas, 
and also of the twice-born or three suiicrior castes. Colehrookc's 
translation of the Giiyatrl is “ Earth, sk^;, heaven. Ix‘t us medi- 
tixte on (these, and on) tlitj most excellent light and power of that 
g(*ncrons, sportive, and re.splendent sun, ([uaying that) it ma\' 
guide our intellects.” Wilson's version is, in his translation of 
the 7 ?/g-veda, “ Wo meditate on that desirable light of the 
divine fiavitri who infiuenccs our j)ious rites.” In the Vishwu 
Purawa he had before given a somewhat difterent version, “ We 
meditate on that excellent light of the divine sun : may he 
illuininate our minds.” A later vor.sioii by Benfey is, “ May we 
receive the glorious brightness of this, the generator, of the god 
who shall proJBper our works.” 

Wilson observes of it : “ The commentators admit some variety 
of interpretation ; but it probably meant, in its original use, a 
simide invocation of the sun to shed a benignant influence upon, 
the customary offices of worship ; and it is still employed by the 
unjfiiilosophical Hindus with merely that signification. Later 
notion.?, and especially those of the Vedanta, have operated to 
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attach to the text an import it did not at first poSscss, and have 
converted it into a mystical propitiation of the spiritual origin 
and csscnco of cxisicnco, or Brahma.” It is considered so holy 
tliat copyists often refrain from transcribing it 

The name given to /Shta-rfipa (q.v.), Brahjiia’s female half, 
daughUiP, and consort, as “ the declarer of sacred knowledge.” 
It is also applied to the consort of Siva in the Ilari-vans'ii. 

(jiHA^lA.-KARJ^AltA. A poet, who was one of the “nine 
gems ” of the court of Vikraniaditya There is a short artificial 
poem, descriptive of the rainy season, bearing this name, which 
has been translated into (German by DurscL The words mean 
‘ potsherds,’ and form probably an assumed literary name. 

GTIA7’OTKACirA. A son of Bhlma by the Rakshasi 
ITidimba. lie was killed in the great battle by Karwa with the 
fatal lance that warrior had obtained from Indra. 

C IIOSIIA. It is said in the Ycda that the A^wins “ bestowed 
a husband upon Ghosha growing old,” and the explanatory 
legend is tliat she was a daughter of Kakshivat, but being a 
Lipcr, was incapable of marriage. When she was advanced in 
years the A, s wins gave her health, youth, and beauty, so that she 
obtained a husband 

GlIA’/TACdll. An Apsaras or celestial nymph. Rlic had 
many amours with great sages and mortal men. She was mother 
of ten s<.ms by Raudiuswa or Xu^a-iifibha, a descendant of Piiru, 
and the Brahma Vaivartta Parana attributes the^, origin of some 
of tile mixed castes to her issue, by the sage Viiwa-karman. The 
Ilari-A'an^a asserts that she had ton daughters as well as ten sons 
by Raudra6*wa. Another legend represents her as mother by 
Jvu.sa-nribha of a hundred daughters, whom Vayu wished to 
accompany him to tlie sky. They ivfuscd, tand in liis rage he 
cursed them to hccomc deformed; but they recovere^l their 
natural shaiie and beauty, and Avere married to Brahma-datta, 
king of Kainpila. 

GIRl-JA. ‘ Mountain born.’ A name of Parvati or Devi. 
See D(ivT. 

GlRl-VRAJA. A royal city in Magadha, identified with 
Raja-grilia in Bihar. 

GITA. The Bhagavad-glta (q.v.). 

GlTA-GOVINDA- A lyrical poem by Jaya-deva on the 
early life of Krishna as Govinda the cowherd. It is an erotic 
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work, and sing# the loves of Kn8h7?a with Eridiiii, tand other of 
the cowherd damsels, but a mystical interpretation has been juit 
Tipon it The poems are supposed to have been written about 
the twelfth or thiitcenth century. There are some translations 
in the Asiatic lieseo,rches by Sir W. Jones, and a small volume 
of translations has been lately published by IMr, Edwin Arnold. 
There is also an edition of the text, witli a Latin translation an<l 
notes, by Lassen, and lliere are some othm-s. 

GOBI 1 1 LA. An ancient writer of the Sutra period. Flo was 
author of some Griliya Sutras, and of S(mio Sutias on gram- 
mar. The Grdiya Sutras have been published in tlie Bibliotheca 
Indica, 

GO-KAR/YA. ‘ Cow^s ear.’ A place of lulgrimage sacred to 
iSiva, on the west coast, near Mangalore. 

GO-KULA. A pastoral district on the Yamuna, about Ma- 
thura, where K?*ish7?a passed his boyhood witli the cf>wherds. 

GO-LOXA. ‘The place of cows.’ KWsIitz^i’s heaven; a 
modem addition to the original scries of seven Lolcas. 

G 0-MAX TA. A great mountfiin in the Westojn Ghiits. 
According to the ITari-vam'a it was the sciaie of a ilcdeat of 
Jara-sandha by Xr/shwa. 

GO-MATl. The Giimtl river in Oude^ ; but ihoro are others 
wliich bore the name. One fell into the Sindhu or Indus. 

GO-PxVLA, GO-VIXllA. ‘Cow-keeper.’ A name of the 
youthful K?*islma, who lived among tlie cowherds in Yrhida- 
vana. 

GOPA LA -TAPANI. An XJpanishad in honour of X?* 2 shwa, 
Printed in tlio Bibliotheca Imlica, 

GO-PAITFA BRAlI]\rAAbV. The l>rahlua7^a of tlie Atharva 
or fourth Yeda. It has been published by RajeJidra Lilia in the 
Bibliotheca Lidica. 

GOPATI-7t/SIIABHA. ‘ Chief of herdsmen.’ i. A title of 
*91 va. 2 . A demon mentioned in the Maha-hhariita as slain hy 
Krislim, 

GOPIS. The cowherd damsels and wives with whom 
Krlslnza sported in liis youth. 

GOTAMA The founder of tho Nyiiya school of philosophy. 
He is called also iSatananda, and is author of a Dharma-sastra 
or law-book, which has been edited by Stenzler. IT(? is fre- 
quently called Gautama. 
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GO-VATiDITAXA, A mountain in Vrinfiavana, which 
KnsliWA iiidiicod iJio cowherds and cowherdesses to worship 
instead of Tn<lra. This enraged the god, who sent a deluge 
of rain to wasli away the mountain and all the people of the 
country, but K?7'sh?ta held up the mountain on his little finger 
for seven days to shelter the i)eople of Vrmdavana, Indm 
retired haftleA, and afterwards did homage to K^^shTia. 

GOVAKDllANA-DHARA ‘ Upholder of Govardhana.^ A 
title of K?iMh/ia. 

G()-VTNT)A. ‘ Cow-keeper.’ A name of 

GRAIIA. ‘Seizing.’ i. The power that seizes and obscures 
tlio sun ami moon, causing eclipses ; the ascending node, Kuhu. 
2 . Evil spirits witli which people, espi3cially children, are pos- 
s(‘Ssod, and whi(ili cause sickness and death. They are supposed 
•to bo aiuenalde to medicine and exorcism. 

G7i/irA-STHA ‘Householder.’ A Brahman in the second 
stiigc, of his religious lifa See Brahman. 

GA/IIYA fcjUTRAS. Rules for the conduct of domestic 
rites and the personal sacraments, extending from the birth to 
tlic marriage of a mam (See Sutra.) The Grdiya Sutras of 
Aswalayajia have been printed in the Bibliotheca Indica, 

Git/TSA-MAJ3A. The reputed i^/shi of many hymns in the 
second Mnnr^ala of the i^/g-voda. According to the Vislmu 
Pnra/ai he wns a Kshatriya and son of 5una-hotra, being do- 
scendtid from Pururavas of the Lunar race. Eroin him sprang 
^Vaunaka, the eminent sage versed in tlio 7?ig-veda “ who origi- 
nated ilui system of fo\ir castes.” The Vayii Piirana makes 
(S'luiaka to be the son of Cintsa-mada, and 5aunaka the son of 
6^unaka : this scorns probable. “ It is related of liim by Sayawa 
that he was first a member of tbo fiimily of Angiras, being the 
son of jS'iina-hotra. lie was carried off by the Asuras whilst 
piirformiiig a sacrifice, but ^vas rcscueil by India, under whose' 
authority he was licncefortli designated as Gntsa-mada, the son 
of ^uiiaka or ^Saiinaka of the race of Blir/gu. Thus the Anukra- 
Tna?iika says of liim ; He who was an Angirasa, the son of 
iSuua-hotra,' became ASininaka of the race of Bhr/gu.” According 
to the ^laha-bliiirata, lie was son of Vita-havya, a king of tlio 
Haihayas, a Kshatriya, who became a Bralimon. (See Vita- 
liavya.) The Maha-bliarata alludes to a legend of his having 
assumed the semhlnnco of Indra, and so enabled that deity to 
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escape from the Aauras, who were lying in wait to destroy him. 
There are several versions of the story, hut they all agree that 
after Indra had escaped (Jfitsa-mada saved himself by reciting 
ti hymn in which he showed that Indra was a dilierent person. 

GUZ^A-KEiSA. ‘Whoso hair is in tufts.' An epitliet of 
Arjiina. 

GUJIA. ‘Secret.’ i. A name of the god of war. {See 
Kaif/tikeya) 2. A king of the Nisliiidas or Bhils, who was 
a friend of Eama. 3. A people near Kalinga, who possibly 
got their name from him. 

GUIIYAKAS. ‘Hidden beings.’ Inferior divinities atten- 
dant uj)on Ivuvera, and guardians of his Ijidden treasures. 

G (JPTAS. A dynasty of kings who reigned in Magadha. 
The period of their ascendancy has been a subject of great con- 
tention, and cannot be said to bo settled. 

GURJJARA. The country of Gujarat. 

ITAIHAYA. Tin's name is sup]H)scd to bo derived from 
haya^ ‘ a horse.’ i. A prince of the Lunar race, and grcnit-grandson 
of Yadn. 2. A race or tribe of i)oople to Avboni a Scythian origin 
Las been ascribcil The Vishnu Puriiwa repn’sents them as de- 
scendants of Ilaihaya of the Yadu race, but they are generally 
associated with borderers and outlyiiig tribes. Itj the Vayu and 
other I’ura?ms, live great divisions of the tribe are named : Tfila- 
janghas, Viti-hotras, Avantis, Tiv/wfikoras, and Jiitas, or rather 
Su-jiitas. They contiuered IJahu or Balmka, a descendant of 
King Harw-chan (Ira, and were in tlieir turn concpiercd, ahuig with 
many other barbarian tribes, by King Sagara, son of Lahu. 
According to the Maha-bharata, they wen) dcsccuided from /Shr- 
yati, a son of INIanu. They made incursions into the Doiih, and 
they took the city of KiisI (IJenaros), which had been fortified 
agjiinst them by King Divo-dasa ; but the grandson of this king, 
Pratardaiia by name, destroyed the Haihayas, and re-established 
the kingdom of Ka><I. Arjuna-Kartavirya, of a thousand arms, 
was king of tho Haihayas, and ho was defeated and had his 
anns cut ofl’ by Para^u-riima. 

The Vindhya mountains would seem to have been tho home 
of these tribes ; and according to Colonel Todd, a tribe of Hai- 
hayas still exists “ near the very top of the valley of Sohagpoor, 
in Bhagelkhand, aware of their ancient lineage, and, though 
few i*'. number, still celebrated for their valour.” 
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HALA-BH 7 ?/T. ‘ Bearing a plough/ Bala-rruna. 

HALAYUDHA. ‘ ^Yho has a plouglisliarc for his weapon,' 
i.e.^ Bala-rruna. 

HAIS^SA. I. This, according to the Bhagavata Piirawa, was 
the name of the “ one caste,” when, in olden times, there was 
only “one Veda, one God, an<l one caste.” 2. A name used 
ill the Maha-hharata for ICr/shwa* 3. A mountain range north 
of jMeru. 

HANS A, llansa and Dimhhaka were two great warrior- 
hrothers nioiitioned in the Maliii-hharata as friends of Jaifi-saiidha. 
A certain king also named Ilaiisa was killed hy Balarrama. 
Hearing that “ Hansa was killed,” Dimbhaka, unable to live 
without him, cuiumitted sn icicle, and when Hansa heard of this 
h(i drowned himself in the Yamuna. 

irANGiMAN, HAN UMAX, irANtj:\rAT. A celebrated 
monkey cliief. He Avas son of Pavana, ‘the wind,’ by Anjanii, 
wife of a monkey named Kesarl. He was able to fly, and is 
a conspicuous figure in the Kamaya?m. Ho and the other 
monkeys who assist(;d Kiima in his war against Kava?ia were of 
divine origin, and their poAvers were superhuman. Hanumun 
jumped from India to Ceylon in one hound ; he tore up trees, 
carried aAvay tlie Himrdayas, seized the clouds, and performed 
many other Avoiulcrful ex^doits. {See Surasa.) His form is “as 
vast as a mountain and as t-all as a gigantic tower. His com- 
jdoxion is yellow and gloAving like molten gold. His face is as 
red as the hright(\st ruhy ; Avhile his enormous tail spreads out 
to an iiiteriijiiiahle longib. He stands on a lofty rock and roars 
like thunder. 11(5 lea})s into the air, and flies among the clouds 
Avitli a rushing noise, Avhilst the ocean AA^aAms are roaring and 
splasliing htdow.” In one of his fights Avith RilA^awa and the 
liakshasas, they greased his tail and set it on flie, hut to 
oAvn great injury, for Avith it lie hurnt doAvn their capital city, 
T.aiikil Ibis ex])loit ohtaijicd for him the name Lanka-dahT. 
llissciwiccs to Kama Avere great and many. Ho acted as his 
&j>y, and fought most valiantly. He flcAv to the Himrdayas, 
from Avlicnce he brought medicinal herbs Avith Avhich he restored 
the wounded, and he killed the monster Kala-nemi, and thou- 
sands of Gandharvas Avho assailed liim. He accompanied Kama 
on his return to Ayoclhyii, and tlicre he receiA’ed from liim tho 
reward of per 2 )ctual life and youth. Tho exploits of Ilanuman 
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aro favourito topics among Hindus from childhood to age, and 
paintings of them are common. He is called Marut-putra, and 
ho has the patronymics Anili, Miiruti, &c., and the metronymic 
Anjaneya. Ho is also Yoga-chara, from his power in magic or 
in the healing art, anil Kajata-dyuti, ‘ the hrilliant.’ Among his 
other accomplishments, Hanumai \ras a grammarian ; and the 
Riimayana says, “The chief of monkeys is jicrfcct; no one 
equals him in the iiisiras, in learning, and in ascertaining the 
sense of tlie scriptures [or in nundng at will]. Iii all sciences, 
in the rules of austerity, he rivals the preceptor of the gods. 

... It is well known that Ilanumat was tho ninth author 
of grammar.” — Muir, iv. 490. 

HA^iUMAX-NATAKA. A long drama by various hands 
upon tile adventures of the monkey chief Hanumiin. This 
drama is fahled to have beim com])ose(l by Ilanuman, and in- 
scribed Ijy him on rocks. Yrdiniki, the author of the Rjijnayawa, 
saw it and feared that it would tliro’w his own poem into tlie 
shade. lie complained to the author, who told him to cast the 
verses ijito the sea. lie did so, and they remained concealed 
there for ag(,*s. Poi tions were din-overed and brought to King 
Bhoja, who directed Haniodara ]\Ii.vra to arrange tliem and till 
up the laciium. He did so, and the result was this drama. 

“ It is probable,” says Wilson, “ that the fiagineiits of an ancient 
drama were connected in the manner described. 801110 of the 
iilcas arc jioetical, and the sentiments just and forc,ible ; the 
language is generally very harmonious, but the work it.solf is, 
after all, a most disjointed and nondescript composition, and the 
patchwork is very glaringly and clumsily put iogetlier.” It is a 
work of the tenth or eloveiith century. It has been printed in 
India. 

HARA. A name of iSIva. 

HART. A name which commonly designates Vishwii, but it 
is exceptionally used for other gods. 

HARI-DAYARA. ‘ Tho gate of Hari. ’ The modern Hard war. 
Tlie place where the Ganges finally breaks through tho moun- 
tains into tho plains of Hindustan. It is a great place of 
pilgrimage. 

HARI-HARA. A combination of the names of Vishmi and 
S'wdky and representing the union of the two deities in one, a 
combination which is differently accounted for. 
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HARTS-CTTAXDRA. Twenty-eighth king of«tlie Solar race, 
and son of Tri-^anku. Ho was celebmted for his piety and 
justice. Tlicro are several legends about him. The Aitarc 3 ^a 
Kralimawa tells the story of his .purchasing iS'una/t-sephas to be 
offered up as a vicarious sacrifice for his own son. (See Swmh- 
5ephas.) The ]\ra}ia-bharata rclatC/S that he was raised to the 
heaven of India for his performance of the Raja-suya sacrifice 
and for his unbounded liberality. The MarkaTi^^eya Purawa 
expands tlic story at considerable length. One day while Ilarii- 
chaiidra was hunting he heard female lamejitations, which pro- 
ceeded “ from the Sciences, who were being mastered by the 
aust(M'cly fervid sage Vi.s'wumitra, and were crying out in alarm 
at his superiority.” irari.‘?-<diaiidra, as defender of the distressed, 
went to the rescue, but Viswarnitm was so provoked by his 
interference that the Sciences instantly^ perisliod, and Harii- 
fihandra was reduced to a sbite of abject helplessness. VL^wil- 
mitra demanded the sacrificial gift due to him as a Erfibrnan, 
and the king offered liim whatever he might choose to ask, 
“ gold, ilia own son, wife, body, life, kingdom, good fortune,” 
whatever was dearest. Vi^wamitra stripped liiin of wealtli and 
kingdom, leaving liim nothing but a garment of bark and his 
wife and soil In a state of destitution he loft liis kingdom, 
and Vi.swiimitrar struck ^Stiibyii, the queen, witJi Ids staff to hasten 
her reluctant departure. To escape from his oppressor he pro- 
ceeded to the lioly city of Benares, but the relentless sago was 
waiting for him and demanded the completion of the gift 
Witli bitter grird wife and cliild were sold, and there remained 
only himself. Dharma, the god of justice, apiioarcd in the 
form of a hideous and offensive Clui/wfala, and offered to buy 
him. Notwithstanding the exiles repugnance and horror, 
Viswarnitra insisted uixm the sale, and llarw-chaiidra was 
carried off ‘‘bound, beaten, confused, and afllictcd,” to the 
abode of the Chaw^/ala. He was sent by liis master to steal 
grave-clothes from a cemetery. In this horrid place and de- 
grading work ho spent twelve months. His wife then came 
to the cemetery to perfonu the obsequies of her son, who had 
died from the bite of a serpent Tliey recognised each other, 
and Ilari^-chandra and his wife resolved to die upon Uio funeral 
pyre of their son, though he hesitated to take away his own life 
without the consent of his master. After all was prepared, he 
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gave himself ftp to meditation on Vislmu. TJie gods thqn 
arrived, headed by Dharma and accomiwinied by Viswaraitra. 
Dharma entreated him to refrain from liis intention, and Indm 
informed him “ that he, liis wife, and son, had conquered heaven 
by their good works.” Haris'-chandra declared that he could not 
go to heaven Avithout the permisfii<m of his master the Cha?ii/^a. 
Dharma then revealed himself. When this (^iculty was 
removed, nari,<f-chandra objected to go to heaveiFwithout his 
faithfid subjects. “ This retpiest Avas gi‘aiit(*,d by Indra, and 
after VisAvamitra had inaugurated liohitjWAva, the king’s son, to 
bo his successor, llarw-chaiidra, his friends, and folloAvcrs, all 
ascended in company to heaven.” There he Avas induced by 
the. sage Niirada to boast of his merits, an<l tliis hid to liis 
expulsion from heaven. As he AA'as falling lie repented of hi.s 
fjnilt and Avas forgiven. Ills doAvnward course Avas arrested, 
and he and his followers (IavoII in an aerial cit}’, AvJiich, accord- 
ing to popular belief, is still visible occasionally in mid-air. 

HAlllTA, 11 AKITA. 1. A son of Yuvanii.s'wa the Solar 
race, descended from IksliAvriku. .From him desccMided tlie. 
Tliirita Angirasas. In the Linga Puriina it is said, “ The son of 
Yuvaiiai’wa was Ilarita, of Avhom the ITiiritas were sons. They 
were, on the side of Angiras, tAviee-horn iium (Brahmans) of 
Kshatriya lineage ; ” or according to the Vayu, “ th(;y Avere the 
sons of Angiras, tAvicc-born men (Brrihmans), ol Ksbatriya race,” 
jKissibly meaning that they were sons raised uj) to Jfarita by 
Angiivis. According to some he Avas a son of ChyaA'ami. 2. 
Author of a Dharma-^ilstra or laAv-b(»ok. 

HARITAS, HARITA-ANGIKASES. * See ITarita. 

IIARITS, HARl PAS. ‘ Grcca’ In the /i!ig-vcda the horse.s, 
or rather mares, of tlie sun, seven or ten in number, and typiciil 
of his rays. “The prototy])e of the Grecian Chai-ites .” — Max 
Muller. 

HARI-VANiSA The genealogy of Ilavi or Vishnu, a long 
poem of 16,374 verses. It purports to bo a part of the Alaha- 
bharata, but it is of much later date, and “ may more accurately 
be ranked with the Paurawik compilations of least authenticity 
and latest date.” It is in three parts ; the first is introductory, ' 
and gives particulars of the creation and of the patriarchal and 
regal dynasties ; the second contains the life and adventures of 
Krishna ; and the last and the third treats of the future of the 
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world and the corruptions of the Kali a^^e. It contains many 
indications of its liaving been written in the south of India. 

HA RSJ f A NA. A deity who presides over the /SVaddha offerings. 

IIARyAAS'WA. A grandson of the Kiivalayaswa who killed 
the demon Jlliundhu. The country of Panchahi is said to have 
biMui iiam(‘.d from his five (pancJia) sons. There were several 
otlicrs of this name. 

lIAKYAiVVAS. Five thousand sons of the patriarch 
J.)aks}ia, begotten by him for the purpose of jmopling the earth. 
^'hc sago Niirada dissuaded them from producing offspring, and 
they “dis]»orsod themselves through the regions and have not 
returned.” 

JIASTIKA PUR A. Tlie capital city of the Kauravas, for 
which the great war of the Maha-bharata was waged. .It was 
hmnde-d by Hastin, son of the first Dharaia, and hence, as some 
say, its name; but the i^^aha-bha^ata and the Vislmi Purawa 
call it the elephant city,” from hasHn^ an elepliant. The ruins 
are traceable near an ohl bed of tlie Ganges, about 57 miles 
N.E. of Delhi, and local traditi()n has preserved the name. It 
is said to have be(m Avashed away by the Ganges. 

lIASYARiVAA^A. ‘ Ocean of laughter.* A modern comic 
piece in two acts, by a Pawdit named Jagadii'iu “ It is a severe 
but grossly indelicate satire upon the licentiousness of llrali- 
mans assuming the character of religious mendicants.** — JFilson. 

HAVTR-PUUJ, IIAVTSir-MATA. Pitr/s or Manes of the 
Ksliatriyas, and inhabitants of the solar sphere. Pitris. 

I r A V A-G Rl V A. ‘ J lorse-necked * Accord ing to one legend, 
a Daitya who stole the Veda as it slipped out of tlie moutli of 
llralnna while he Avas sleeping at the end of a kalpa, and Avas 
killed by Vislmu in the Fish Avatiira. According to another, 
Vishnu liimsolf, Avho assumed this form to recover the Veda, 
Avhich had been carried off by tAvo Daityas. 

IIAYA-mAS, HAYA-^SflRSIIA. ‘Ilorse-head.* In the 
]\rab^bharata it is recorded that tlic sage Aur\"a (q.v.) “cast the 
lire of his anger into the sea,” and that it there “ became the 
groat IIaya-.siras, knoAvn to those acquainted with the Veda, 
Avhich vomits fortli that fire and drinks up the Avaters.** A form 
of Vishnu. 

In the Bhiigavata Pura?Mi Brahma is represented as saying, 
“ In my sacrifice Bhagavat himself Avas llaya-^irsha, the male of 
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the sacrifice, wiioso colour is that of gold, of whom the Yedas 
and the sacrifices are the substance . and the gods the soul ; 
when he respired, charming words came forth from his nostrils.” 

HEMA-CHANDRA. Author of a good Sanskrit vocabulary, 
printed under the superintendence of Colebrooko. 

HEMADRT. * Tlie golden mountain,’ /.<?., Meru. 

HEMA-KUTA ‘Golden peak.’ A chain of mountains re- 
presented as lying north of the 1 limiilayas, between them and 
‘ Mount Mem. 

IirZ?lMl>A (mas.), HIT^I^rBA (fern.). A powerful Asura, 
who had yellow eyes and a horrible aspect. Ho was a cannibal, 
and dwelt in the forest to which the PawrZavas retired after the 
burning of their house. lie had a sister named Hit/imbii, whom 
he sent to lure the I’aw/avas to him ; but on meeting with Bhima, 
she fell in love with him, and oilerod to carry him away to 
safiif.y on her back. Bhima refused, and while tbey-werc par- 
leying, liit/imba came u[), and a ten-iblc fight ensued, in which 
Bhima killed tlie monster, llu/imbfi was jit first much terrified 
and fledy but she returned ami claimed Bhima for lie.r husband. 
By his mother’s desire Bhima married her, and hy lier had a 
sou named Gha/otkacha, 

HIM ACH ALA, IUMADRI. The Kirafdaya mountains. 

IIIMA VAT. The personification of the Himalaya mountains, 
husband of Menii or IVlenakii, and father of Uma and (fanga. 

IIIRAiVyA-GARBIIA ‘Golden egg’ or ‘golden womb.’ 
In the iiig-veda Hira7iya-garbha “is said to have arisen in the 
beginning, the one lord of all beings, who upholils heavem 
and earth, w'lio gives life and breath, wdiose command even the 
gods obey, who is the god ov(;r all gods, and the one animating 
])nnciplc of their being.” According to Mnnu, Uirawya-garbha 
was Brahma, the first male, formed by the undiscorniblc eternal 
First Cause in a golden egg resplendent as the suii. “ Having 
(jontinued a year in the egg, Brahma divided it into two paits 
by his mere thought, and with these two shells lie formed the 
heavens and the earth ; and in the middle lie placed the sky, 
the eight regions, and, tlie eternal abode of the waters.” See 
BrahmsL 

HIRAiVYAKSIIA. ‘Golden eye.’ A Daitya who dragged the 
earth to the depths of the ocean. He was twin-brother of Hira- 
«yaka6ipu, and was killed by Vishwu in ilic Boar incarnatioa 
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IIIKAi\rYA.K A>S'IPU. ‘ Golden <lress.* A Daitya who, ao- 
cording to tlie Mahil-bharata and the PuruTias, obtained from /S'iva 
the sovereignty of the three worlds for a million of years, and 
j)orsecntod his son Prahlada for worshipping Vish^ni. He was 
slain by Vislmu in the Nara-sinha, or man-lion incarnfition. He 
and Ilirawyuksha were twin-brothers and chieds of the Daityas. 

JIJTOPAl)E>S\\. ‘ Good advice.' The well-known collection 
of ethical tales and fabhis compiled from the larger and older 
work called Pancha-tantra. It has been often printed, and there 
are several translations; among them is an edition by Johnson 
of text, vocabulary, and translation. 

lIOT7t7. A pri(*.st who recites the ]>rayer8 from the i?/g- 
veda. 

H7^/81ITKK^A.- vV name of Krishna or yish?m. 

TrCTA^AS. According to Wilson, “ the Wliito Huns or Indo- 
Scythians, who w'cre established in the Panjiib 'and along the 
Indus at the commencement of our era, as we know from Arrian, 
Strabo, and Ptolemy, confirmed by recent discoveries of their 
coins,” and since still further confirmed by inscriptions and 
additional coins. Dr. Pitzedward Hall says, “I am not pre- 
))ared to deny that the ancient Hindus, when they spoke of 
the Huims, intemdod the Huns. In the Middle Ages, however, 
it is certain that a race called Hutkx was understor)d by tlie 
learned of India to form a division of the Kshatriyas .” — K P. 
ii. 134. 

HUN-DEiSA. The country round I.iiko jManasarovnra. 

HIJSIIKA II U VISHK^i. A Tushkara or Turki king, whose 
name is nientioiujd in the Kilja Tarangiwi as Huslika, which has 
been found in inscriptions as Huvishka, and upon the corrui)t 
Greek coins as Oerki. He is supposed to liave reigned just at 
tlie commencement of the Christian era. See Kanishka. 

IDA. In the 7i?g-veda Ida is primarily food, refreslimcnt, or 
a libation of milk ; thence^a stream of praise, personified as the 
goddess of speccli. She is called the instructress of Manu, and 
frwpent passages ascribe to her the first institution of the rules 
of performing sacrifices. According to Sfiyawa, she is tlie goddess 
presiding over the earth. A legend in the ^Shtapatha Br^mana 
represents her as springing from a sacrifice which Manu per- 
formed for the purpose of obtaining olTspring. She was claimed 
by Mitra-Yaru^ia, but remained faithful to him wha had pro- 
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duced her. IVftou lived with her, and praying and fasting to 
obtain offspring, ho begat upon her the race of JSlanu. In 
tlie Purawas she is daughter of the Manu Vaivaswata, wife of 
I>udha (Mercury), and mother of Pururavas. The Manu Voivas- 
wata, before lie had sons, instituted a sacrifice to Mitra and 
Varuwa for the purpose of obtaining one; but the officiating 
priest mismanaged the i)crformance, and the result was the birth 
of a daughter, Id^ or Ila. Through the favour of the two 
deities her sex was changed, and she became a man, Sii-dyumna. 
Under the malediction of /S^iva, Sii-dyumna was again turned into 
a 'woman, and, as Ila, married lludha or Mercury. -£\fter she had 
given birth to Punlravas^ she, under the favour of A'ish/ni, once 
more became Su-dyumna, and W'as the father of throe sons. 
According to another version of the legend, the Mann’s eldest 
son was named Ila, He having trc'spassed on a grove sacred 
to I'arvatl, was changed into a female, lliL I^pon the. supplica- 
tions and prayers of Ha’s friends, iS^iva and his consort conceded 
that the offender sliould he a male one month and a female 
another. - There are other variations in the story which is apj)a- 
rently ancient. 

Ii)AVIJ9A. Daughter of Tnwabindu and the Apsaras Alam- 
busha. There are dillerent statements in the Pnranas as regards 
her. She is represented to he the wife of Yisravas and mother 
of Kuvera, or the wife of Piilastya and mother of Yi^ravas. 

IKSHWAKU. Son of the Manu Yaivaswat, who was son 
of Vivaswat, the sun, “He was horn from the nostril of the 
Manu as he happened to sneeze.” Ikshwaku was founder of the 
Solar race of kings, and reigned in Ayodhya at tlie beginning of 
the second Yuga or age. He had a liundred sons, of whom the 
eldest was Vikukshi. Another son, named is'imi, founded the 
Mithila dynasty. According to Max Muller the name is men- 
tioned once, and only once, in the J??’g-veda. Kespecting this 
he adds : “ I take it, not as the name of a king, but as the name 
of a people, probably the people who inhabited Bhajeratha, the 
country 'wushed by the northern Ganga or Bhugiratlil.” Others 
place the Ikshwakus in the north-west. 

ILA, ILA. See Ha. 

ILA VILA. See Idavicffi. 

ILVALA. See VatapL 

INDBA. The god of the firmament, the personified atmo- 
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sphere* In the Vedas lie stands in the first ‘rank among the 
gods, but he is not uncreate, and is represented as having a 
fatlier and mother: “a vigorous god begot liim ; a licroic female 
brought liini forth.” lie is described as being of a ruddy or 
golden colour, and as having arms of enormous length ; “ but 
bis forms are endless, and he can assume any sliapo at will.” 
Jfo rides in a bright golden car, drawn by two tawny or ruddy 
horses witli ilowiug manes and tails. His weapon is the thun- 
derbolt, which he carries in his right hand; he also uses arrows, 
a great liook, and a net, in wliicli ho is said to entangle his foes. 
TJio soma juice is his esi)ecial delight ; he takes enormous 
drauglits of it, and, stimulated by its exliiJarating qualities, bo 
goes fortli tc war against his foes, and to perform his other 
duties. As deity of the atmosplicrc, he governs the weather 
and dispenses the rain ; ho sends forth his lightnings and 
thunder, and he is continually at war with Vn'tra or Alii, the 
demon of drought and inclement weather, whom he overcomes 
witli liis thunderbolts, and compels to pour down the rain. 
Straho describes the Indians as wor.s}iipj)ing Jupiter Pluvius, no 
doubt meaning Indra, and ho has also been compared to Jupiter 
lonans. t)no myth is that of his discovering and rescuing the 
c;ows of the priests or of the gods, which liad liecn stolen by an 
Asura named l*a/d or Yala, whom he killed, and be is hence 
called Vala-bhid. lie is frequently represented as destroying the 
“stone-built cities” of the Asuras or atmospheric demons, and of 
tlie Dasyus or aborigines of India. In bis warfare lie is sometimes 
repr(»sented as escorted by troops of Maruts, and aitomled by his 
comrade Vish?iu. More hymns are addressed to Indra than to any 
other deity in the Vedas, with the exception of Agni. For he 
was reverenced in Ins bcMieficeiit character as the bestower of rain 
and the cause of fertility, and lie was feared as the awdul ruler 
of the storm and diri*ctor of the lightning and thunder. In 
many ])laces of the 7t/g-veda tlm highest divine functions and 
attributes are ascribed to him. There was a triad of gods — 
Agni, Vayu, and Surya — which held a pre-eminence above the 
rest, and Indra frequently took the place of Vayu. In some 
parts of tlie Veda, as Dr. Muir remarks, the ideas expressed of 
Indra are grand and lofty; at other times he is treated with 
familiarity, and his devotion to the soma juice is dilated upon, 
though nothing debasing is perceived in his sensuality. Indra 
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is mentioned as having a wife, and the name of Indrawi or 
Aindri is invoked among the goddesses. In the ^Satapatlia 
Brahiiia?/a she is called Indians beloved wife. 

In the later mj^thology Indm has fallen into the second rank. 
Ho is. inferior to the triad, but he is the chief of all tlie other 
goils. He is the regent of the atmosjdiere and of the east 
quarter of the compass, and he reigns over Swarga, the heaven 
of the gods and of beatified spirits, wliich is a region of great 
magnificence and splendour. He retains many of bis Vedie 
characteristics, and some of them arc intensified. He sends the 
lightning and hurls the thunderbolt, and tlie rainbow is bis bow. 
He is frequently at war with the Asuras, of wliorn ho lives in 
constant dread, and by whom he is often worsted. But he sh'w 
the demon Vr/tra, who, being regarded as a Ihriliman, Indraliad 
to conceal himself and make sacrifice until his guilt was purged 
away. His continued love for the soma juice is sliown by a 
Icgenil in the JVlaha-hhamta, which represents liiin as being com- 
pelled by the sage Chyavana to allow the Ai-vvins to I'urtake of 
the soma libations, and bis sensuality has now d(?veloped into 
an extreme lasciviousness. Many instances are recorded of hiwS 
incontinence and adultery, and his exam])le i.s fi’e(piently referred 
to as an excuse in cases of gallantry, as by King Kalnisha wJien 
he tried to obtain Indra’s wife wliilo tlic latter was liiding in 
fear for having killed the Brahman in the person <^f the demon 
Vr/tra. According to the ^raha-hharata he seduced, or endea- 
voured to seduce, Ahalyii, the wife of the sago ChnilMitia, and 
that sage^s curse iin])resscd upon him a thousand inaiks ](‘.sein- 
bling the female organ, so ho W'as called Sa-yoni; but these 
marks were afterw’ards changed to eyes, and he is hence called 
Keira-yoiii, and Sahasrakslia Mhe thousand-eyed.’ In the 
Ramayawa it is related that Ravawa, the Kaksliasa king of Lankii 
or Ceylon, warred against Indra in his ow^n heaven, and that 
Indra was defeated and carried oif to Lanka by Bava/^a’s son 
Mogha-nada, who for this exploit received the title of Indra-jit 
(q.v.), ‘conqueror of Indra.* Brahma and the gods had to sue 
for the release of Indra, and to purchase it with the boon of 
immortality to the victor. Brahma thou told the humiliated 
god that liis defeat was a punishment for the seduction of 
Ahalya. The Taittiriya BrahmaTKi states tliat he chose Indrani 
to be his wife in preference to other goddesses because of her 
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voluptuous attractions, and later authorities say*that ho ravished 
her, and slow her father, tlie Daitya Puloman, to escape his 
curse. Mytliologically he was father of Aquna (q.v.), and for 
him ho cheated Kania of his divine coat of mail, but gave 
Kar/wi in recompense a javelin of deadly effect. His libertine 
character is also shown by his frequently sending celestial 
nymphs to excite the passions of holy men, and to beguile them 
from the potent penances which he dreaded. 

In the Purawas many stories are told of him, and he appears 
especially in rivalry witli Krishna. He incurred the wrath of 
the choleric sago Dur-viLsas by slighting a garland of flowers 
which that sage presented to him, and so brought upon himself 
the curse that his whole dominion should be whelmed in ruin. 
Ho was utterly defeated by tlie Daityas, or rather by their ally, 
Eaja, son of Ayus, and grandson of Pururavas, and ho was 
reduced to such a forlorn condition that he, “ the god of a hun- 
dred sacrifices,”* was compelled to beg for a little sacrificial 
butter. Puffed up by tlieir victory, his conquerors neglected 
their duties, and so they liccame the easy prey of Indra, who 
recovered Ids dominion. The Bhagavata Pura/wx represents him 
as having killed a Brahman, and of being haunted by that crime, 
personified as a ChawdalL 

Indra had been an object of worship among the pastoral 
pcojfie of Vraja, but KrisliTia persuaded them to cease this 
worship, Indra was grtjatly enraged at this, and sent a deluge 
of rain to overwhelm them; but Krishiwi lifted up the mountain 
Govardhana on his finger to shelter tliem, and so held it for 
seven days, till Indra was baffled and rendered homage to 
Krish?ia. Again, when Krishna went to visit Swarga, and was 
about to carry off the Pmjata tree, Indra resented its removal, 
and a fierce fight ensued, in which Indra was worsted, and the 
ti co was carried off Among the deeds of Indra recorded in 
the Purawas is tliat of the destruction of the offspring of Diti 
in h(H‘ womb, and the production therefrom of the Maruts (see 
Diti) ; and there is a story of his cutting off the wings of tlie 
mountains with his tliunderbolts, because tlioy were refractory 
and troublesome. Indra is represented as a fair man riding on 
a white horse or an elephant, and bearing the vajra or thunder- 
bolt in his hand. His son is named Jayanta. Indra is not the 
object of direct worship, but he receives incidental adoration, 
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and there is a fSstival kept in hia honour called /Sakra-dliwajot- 
thana, * the raising of the standard of Indra.* 

Indra’s names are many, as, Maheudra, ^Siikra, IMaghavan, 
^ibhuksha, Vasava, Arha, Batteya. His epithets (ir titles also 
are nnmerpns. He is Vritra-haii, ‘ the destroyer of Vntra ; * 
Vajia-pawi, ‘of the thunderbolt hand;’ Megha-vuhana, ‘borne 
Upon the clouds;’ Paka-sasana, ‘the subduer of Paka;’ 
iS^ata-kratu, ‘ of a hundred sacrihces ; ’ Deva-pati and Sura- 
dhipa, ‘ chief of tlie gods ; ’ Divas-pati, ‘ ruler of tho; 
atmosphere;’ JMarutwan, ‘lord of the ^finds;’ Swarga-pati, 

‘ lord of paradise ; ’ Ji.:.h?2u, ‘ leader of the celestial liost ; ’ 
Puran-dara, ‘ destroyer of cities ; ’ UlQka, ‘ the owl ; ’ Ugra- 
dhanwan, ‘ of the terrible bow,’ and many others. The heaven 
of Indra is Swarga; its cafdtal is Amamvati; his palace, Vaija- 
yanta ; hLs garden, Kandaiia, Kantlasara, or Parushya ; his 
elephant is Airiivata; his horse, Uchchai^-mvas ; his chariot, 
Vimana ; his charioteer, !Matali; his bow, the rainbow, #Shkra- 
dhaniis ; and his sword, Pamn-ja, 

INDKA-DyUMlS'A Son of Su-mati and grandson of 
Jlharata. There wcuui several of the name, among them a king 
of AvantI, by whom tho temple of Vislwu was built, and the 
image of Jagaii-natlia was set up in Orissa. 

INDRA-JIT. Megha-iiada, son of KiivaTia. When Rilva/ia 
went against Indra’s forces in Swarga, his son Megha-nada 
accompanied him, and fought most valiantly. Indra himself 
was obliged to interfere, when Megharnada, availing himself of 
the magical power of becoming invisible, which he had obtained 
from /S'iva, bound Indra and carried him olf to Lanka. The 
gods, headed by Pralima, went tliitlier to obtain tho release of 
Indra, and Brahma gave to Megha-natla the name Indra-jit, 
‘conqueror of Indra.’ Still the victor refused to release his pri- 
soner for anytliing less than the boon of immortality. Brahma 
i-efused, but Indra-jit persisted in his demand and achieved his 
object. One version of the Ramayawa states that Indra-jit was 
killed and had his head cut off by LakshmaTia, who surprised 
liim while he w^as engaged in a sacrifice. 

INDRA-KiLA. The mpnnfciin Maiidara. 

INDRA-LOKA. Indra’s heaven, Swarga. See Loko. 
INDRAAl. Wife of Indra, and mother of Jayanta and 
Jayantu She is also called iSauhi and AindrL She is men- 
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tioned a fow times in tlie Rtg-veda, and is said 1;o bo the most 
fortunate of females, “ for her husband shall never die of old 
aga” Tlie Taittiriya Brahmawa states that Indra chose her for 
his wife from a number of competing goddesses, because she 
surj)asscd them all’ in voluptuous attractions. In the RamayaT^a 
and Purtlwiis she appears as the daughter of the Daitya Puloman, 
from wliom she has the patronymic Paulonii. She was ravished 
by Tndra, who killed her father to escape his curse. According 
to tlie Maha-bliiu’ata, King Nahusha became enamoured of her, 
and she escaped from him w’ith difficulty. Indrawi has never 
been held in very high esteem as a goddess. 

INDRA-PRAMATF. An early teacher of the iiig-veda, who 
received one Sarihita direct from Paila, 

IKDRA-PRASTIIA. The capital city of the Pa/wfu princes. 
The name is still known, and is used for a part of the city of 
DelhL 

IKDRA-SENA (mas.), IKDRA-SENA (fern.). Karnes of the 
son and daughter of Nala and Damayantl. 

INT)U. The moon. See Soma. 

INDU-MATL Sister of Bhoja, king of Vidarbha, who chose 
Prince Aja for her husband at her swayiim-vara. SI 10 was 
killed by Kiirada’s garland falling upon her while asleep in an 
arbour. 

IKDU-MAiVT. The moon gem. See Cliandra-kanta, 

IRAVAT. A son of Arjuna by his Kiiga wife UlupL 

IRAVATl. The river Rilvi or Ilydraotcs. 

I 5 A. ‘Lord.’ A title of /S'iva. Kame of a Upanishad 
(q.v.) wliich has been translated by Dr. Roer in the Bibliotheca 
Indica. 

I 5 AXA. A name of 6^iva or Rudra, or of one of his manifes- 
tations. (See Rudra.) lie is guardian of the north-east quarter. 

LSim-PAiSAS. ‘Stealers of offerings.’ Rakshasas and 
other enemies of the gods, who steal the oblations. 

IaS'WARA. ‘ Lord.’ A title given to Siva. 

LSWARA K^/SHiVA. Author of the philosophical treatise 
called Sitiikhya Karika. 

ITIITASAS. Legendary poems. Heroic history. “ Stories 
like those of Urvasi and Pururavas.” The term is especially 
applied to the Mah^bharata. 

JABALI, JAVALL a Brahman who was priest of King 
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Dasarratha, andf held sceptical philosophical opinions. He is 
represented in the Kamaya?ia as enforcing his views upon Hama, 
who decidedly repudiated them. Thereupon he asserted that 
his atheistical arguments had been used only for a purpose, 
and that he was really imbued with sentiments of piety and 
religion. lie is said to have been a logician, so probably he 
belonged to the Kyaya school. 

JAGAD-DIIATi?/ (DHATA). ‘Sustainer of the world.' 
An epithet given to both Saraswati and Durga. 

JAGAN-MATii:/ (MATA). ‘ Mgther of the worhl' One of 
the names of iSiva’s wife. See DevL 

JAGAN-^'^ATIIA ‘Lord of the world.' A particular form 
of Vishwu, or rather of Krishna. He is worshii)ped in Bengal 
and other parts of India, but Puri, near the town of Cuttack, in 
Orissa, is the great seat of his worship, and multitudes of pil- 
grims resort thither from all parts, especially to the two great 
festivals of the Snana-yatra and Hatha-yatra, in the months of 
Jyaish/ha and Aahiidha. The first of those is when the image is 
bathed, and in the second, or car festival, the image is brought 
out upon a car with the images of his brother Bala-rama and 
sister Su-d)hadra, and is drawn by the devotees. The legend of 
the origin of Jagfin-natlia is peculiar. Krishna was killed by 
a hunter, and his body was left to rot under a ti-eo, but some 
pious persons found the bones and placed them in a box. A 
devout king named Indra-dyumna was directed by Vislinu to 
form an imago of Jagan-natha and to place the bones of lOislina 
inside it. Vi,<?wa-karma, the architect of the gods, undertook to 
make the image, condition of being left (luito undisturbed 
till the work was complcta After fifteen days the king was 
impatient and went to ViAwa-karma, who was angry, and left off 
work before he had made either hands or feet, so that the image 
has only stumpa Indra-dyumna prayed to Bralima, who pro- 
mised to make tlie image famous, and he did so by giving to it 
eyes and a soul, and by acting as higli priest at its consecration. 

JAHKAVl The Gangea See Jahnu. 

JAHNU. A sago descended from Pururavas. He was dis- 
turbed in his devotions by the passage of the river Gang^ and 
consequently drank up its waters; He afterwards relented, and 
allowed the stream to issue from his ear, hence Ganga is called 
Jahnavi, daughter of Jahnu. Ganga 
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JAIMINI. A celebrated sage, a disciple of He is 

said to have received the Sama-veda from his master, and to 
have been its publisher or teacher. He was also the founder 
of the Purva-mimsmsa philosophy. The text of Jaimini is 
printed in the Bibliotheca Indka, 
JAIMINlYA-NYAYA-MALA-VISTARA. A work on 
philosophy by Madhava. It has been edited by Goldstiicker 
and Cowell, 

* JAJALL A Brahman mentioned in the Mah^bharata as 
having by ascetism acquired a supernatural power of locomotion, 
of wliicli he was so proud that ho deemed himself perfect in 
virtue and superior to all men. A voice from the sky told him 
that he was interior to Tuladliara, a Vai.sya and a trader.* Ho 
went to til is Tuladhara and learnt wisdom from him. 

JALA-KUPA The fish or the Makara on the banner of 
Kama 

JALA-iS^AYIN. ‘Sleeping on tlie waters.' An appellation 
of Vishnu, as he is supposed to sleep upon his serpent couch on 
the waters during the rainy season, or during the submersion of 
the world. 

JAMAD-AGXI. A Brahman and a descendant of Bhrigu. 
He was the son of 72ichika and Satya-vati, and was the father 
of five sons, the youngest and most renowned of whom was 
Parasu-rama Jamad-agni's mother, Satya-vatl, was daughter of 
King Gadhi, a Kshatriya The Vishwu Purawa relates that 
when Satya-vati was pregnant, her Brahman husband, Kichika, 
prepared a mess for her to cat for the pui^ose of securing that 
lier son should be born with the qualities of a Brahman. He 
also gave another mess to her mother that she might bear a 
son with the character of a warrior, Tho women changed the 
messes, and so Jainad-agni, the son of i^ichlka, was bom as a 
warrior-Br^iman, and Visvir^itra, son of the Ksliatriya Gadhi, 
was bom as a priest The Mah^bh^ta relates that Jamad- 
agni engaged deeply in study and “ obtained entire possession 
of the Vedas.” He went to King Renu or Prasena-jit of the 
Solar race and demanded of him his daughter Renuka. The 
king gave her to him, and he retired with her to his hermitage, 
where the princess shared in his ascetic life. She bore him five 
sons, Rumanwat, Sushena, Vasu, Viswavasu, and Param-rama, 
and she was exact in the performance of all her duties. One 
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day she went odt to bathe and beheld a loving pair sporting and 
dtdlying in the water. Their pleasure made her feel envious, 
so she was ‘‘ defiled by unworthy thoughts, and returned wetted 
but not purified by the stream. Her husband beheld her “ fallen 
from perfection and shorn of the lustre of her sanetity.” So he 
reproved her and was exceeding wroth. His sons came into the 
hermitage in the order of their birth, and ho commanded each 
of them in succession to kill liis mother. Influenced by natural 
afiection, four of them held their peace and did nothing. Their 
father cursed them and they became idiots bereft of all under- 
standing. Wlien ParaA’u-rama entered, he obeyed his father’s 
order and struck off his mother’s head with his axo. The 
deed assuaged the father’s anger, and he desired his son to make 
a request. Param-rama begged that his mother might be 
restored to life in purity, and that his brothers might regain 
tlieir natural condition. All this the father granted. 

The mighty K^ta-vlrya, king of the Ilaihayas, who had 
a thousand arms, paid a visit to tlie hermitage of Jamad-agni. 
The sage and his sons wore out, but his wife treated her guest 
with all proper respect Unmindful of the hospitality he had 
received, Karta-virya throw down the trees round the hermi- 
tage, and carried of the calf of the sacred cow, Su rabbi, which 
Jamad-agni had acquired by penance. Panuu-rama returned 
and discovered 'what had haj)pened, he then pursued Karta- 
virya, cut off his thousand arms with arroAVs, and killed him. 
The sons of Karta-virya Avent in revenge to the hermitage of 
Jamad-agni, and in the absence of Parasu-rama slew the pious 
sage without pity. Wlieii Para^u-raina found the lifeless body 
of his father, he laid it on a funeral pile, and vowed that he 
would extirpate the w'holo Kshatriya race. He slew all the sons, 
of K^ta-vlrya, and “ thrice seven times ” ho cleared tho earth of 
the Kshatriya caste. 

JAMADAGNYA. The patronymic of Parasu-rama. 

JAMBAVAT. King of tho bears. A celebrated gem called 
Syamantakti had been given by the Sun to Satra-jit, He, fear- 
ing that Knsh?ia would take it from him, gave it to his brother, 
Praseha. One property of this jewel was to protect its wearer 
when good, to ruin liim when bad. Prasena w'as wicked and 
was killed by a lion, which was carrying off tho gem in its mouth, 
when he was encountered and slain by J^bavat After Pra- 
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sena^s disappearance, Knshwa was suspected oi' having killed 
him for the sake of the jewel. K? 7 shwa with a large party 
tracked the steps of Prasena, till it was ascertained that he had 
been killed by a lion, and that the lion had been killed by 
a ])ear. K?7sh7ia then tracked tlie bear, Jambavat, into his 
cavern, and a great fight ensued between them. After waiting 
outside seven or eiglit days, Krishna’s followers went home and 
performed liis funeral ceremonies. On the twenty-first day of 
tlie fight, Jambavat submitted to his adversary, gave up the 
gem, and presented to him his daughter, Jambavat!, as an 
offering suitable to a guest. Jambavat with his anny of bears 
aided Rama in his invasion of Lanka, and always acted the part 
of a sage counsellor. 

JAMBAVATl. Daughter of Jambavat, king of the bears, 
wife of K^'ishTia, and mother of /S^iiinba. 

J AMBIT A. Kamo of several demons. Of one who fought 
against tlie gods and was slain by Iiidra, who for this deed was 
called Jambha-bhedin. Also of one who fought against Arjuna 
and was killed by Krishna. 

JAMBU-DWlPA. One of the seven islands or continents 
of which the world is made up. The groat mountain, Mem, 
stands in its centre, and BJiarata-varsha or India is its best part. 
Its varshas or divisions are nine in number : — (r.) Bliarata, south 
of the Himalayas and southernmost of aU. (2.) Kim-purusha. 
(3.) ITari-varslia. (4.) Ila-V 7 *ita, containing Mem. (5.) Ramyaka. 
(6.) Hiran-maya. (7.) Uttara-Kum, each to the north of the pre- 
ceding one. (8.) Bhadra.swa and (9.) Ketii-mala lie respectively 
to the east and west of Ila-vrita, the central region. 

JAMBU-MALI. a Rakshasa general of Ravawa. He was 
killed by Haiiuman. 

JANAKA. I. King of Mitliila, of the Solar race. When 
Nimi, his predecessor, died without leaving a successor, the 
sages subjected the body of Kimi to attrition, and produced 
from it a prince “who was called Janaka, from being born 
without a progenitor.” Ho was the first Janaka, and twenty 
generations earlier than Janaka the father of Slt^ 

2. King of Videha and father of Sita, remarkable for his 
great knowledge and good works and sanctity. Ho is called 
<Sira-dhwaja, ‘he of the plough banner,' because his daughter 
Sita sprang up ready formed from the furrow when he was 
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yANAICl-^yARA-SANDHA. 

ploughing the Aground and preparing for a sacrifice to obtain 
ol&pring. The sago Yajnawalkya was his priest and adviser. 
The Brahmanas relate that he “refused to submit to the hier- 
archical pretensions of tlie Brahmans, and asserted his right 
of performing sacrifices without the intervention of priests.” 
lie succeeded in his contention, for it is said that through 
liis pure and righteous life he became a Brahman and one of 
the Kajarshis. Ho and his priest Yajnawalkya are thought to 
have prepared the way for Buddha. 

JANAKl. A patronymic of Sita (q.v.). 

JANA-LOKA. See Loka. 

J ANAMEJAYA. A great king, who was son of Parikshit, 
and great-grandson of Aijnna. It was to this king that the 
IMaha-bharata was recited by Vai.sampayana, and the king lis- 
tened to it in expiation of the sin of killing a Brahman. His 
father, Parikshit, died from the bite of a serpent, and Janema- 
jaya is said to Inavo performed a great sacrifice of serpents 
(Nagas) and to have conquered the Niiga people of Takslia-rila. 
Hence ho is called Sarpa-sattrin, ‘serpcnt-sacrificor.' There 
were several others of the same name. 

JANARDDANA. ‘The adored of mankind.’ A name of 
Ivmhwa, but otlior derivations are oftered, as ‘ extir]>ator of the 
wicked,’ by Sankaracharya. 

JANA-STHA!NA. A place in the Dandaka forest where 
Rama sojourned for a while in liis exile. 

JARAS. ‘Old age.’ The hunter who unwittingly killed 
Krishwa. 

JARA-SAHDHA. Son of Brihad-ratha, and king of Ma- 
gadhtu ih^had-ratha liad two wives, who after being long barren 
brought forth two halves of a boy. These al3ortions were re- 
garded with lioiTor and thrown away. A female man-eating 
demon named Jara j)icked them up and put them together to 
carry tljem off. On tlieir coming in contact a boy was formed,' 
who cried out so lustily that ho brought out the king and his 
two queens. The Rakshas! explained what liad hapi)cned, re- 
signed the child, and retired. The father gave the boy the 
name of Jar^aandha, because ho had been put together by Jara. 
Future greatness was prophesied for the boy, and he became an 
ardent worshipper of 5iva. Through tho favour of this god he 
prevailed over many kings, and he especially fought against 
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Krishna, who had killed Kama, the husband* of two of Jara- 
sandha’s daughtcra He besieged Mathura, and attacked Krishna 
eighteen times, imd was as often defeated ; but Krishna was so 
weakened that ho retired to DwarakiL Jara-sandha had many 
kings in captivity, and when Krishna returned from Dwaraka, 
he, with Eliima and Arjuna, went to Jara-sandha’s cjipital for 
the purpose of slaying their enemy and liberating the kings. 
Jara-sandha refused to release the kings, and accepted the alter- 
native of a combat, in which he was killed by Bhima. 

JAKAT-KARU. An ancient sage who manied a sister of the 
great serpent VasukI, and was father of the sage AstTka. 

JARITA. A certain female bird of the species called <S^arn- 
gika, whose story is told in the Maha-bharata. Tlie saint 
Manda-pala, w’ho returned from tlie shades because* ho had no 
son, assumed the form of a male bird, and by her had four sons. 
He then abandgned her. In the conflagration of the Kha??rfava 
forest she showed great devotion in the protection of her chil- 
dren, and they were eventually saved through the influence of 
Manda-p«ala over tlie god of fire. Their names were Jaritari, 
Scirisrikta, StamWmitra, and Drowa. They were “ interpreters 
of the Vedas;” and there are hymns of the 7i/g-veda bearing 
the names of the second and third, 

JATASURA. A R^shasa who disguised himself as a Brah- 
man^ and carried otF Yudhi-shrtiira, Saha-deva, Kakula, and 
Draupadi. He was overtaken and killed by Bhima. 

JATA-VEDAS. A Vedic epithet for fire. “ Tlio meaning is 
explained in five ways : — (i.) Knowing all created beings ; (2.) 
Possessing all creatures or everything existent ; (3.) Known by 
created beings; (4.) Possessing vedas, riches; (5.) Possessing 
vedas, wisdom. Other derivations and explanations are found in 
the Brahmawas, but the exact sense of the word seems to have been 
very early lost, and of the^fivo explanations given, only tlie first 
two would seem to be admissible for the Vedic texts. In one 
passage a form, Jatar-veda, seems to occur.” — Williams, This 
form of the term, and the statement of Manu that the Vedas 
were milked out from fire, air, and the sun, may perhaps justify 
the explanation, ‘ producer of the Vedas.’ 

JATAYU, JATAYUS. According to the RamayaTia, a bird 
who was son of Vishnu’s bird Garuda, and king of the vultures. 
Others say he was a son of Aruna. He became an ally of 
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Rama’s, and he fought furiously against Ravana to prevent^ the 
carrying away of Sita. Ravarm overpowered him and left him 
mortally wounded. Rama found him in time to hear his dying 
words, and to learn what had become of Sit^ Rama and 
LakshmaTza performed his funeral rites to “secure his soul 
in the enjoyments of heaven,” whither lie ascended in a 
chariot of fira In the Purawas he is the friend of Dasa-rathii. 
When that king went to the ecliptic to receiver Sita from Sa,m 
(Saturn), his carriage was consumed by a glance from the eye of 
the latter, but Ja/ayu caught the falling king and saved him. 
The Padnia Purawa says Dasa-ratha assailed Saturn because of a 
dearth, and when he and liis car were hurled from heaven, 
Ja/ayu caught him. 

JATILA. A daughter of Gotama, who is mentioned in the 
Maha-bharata as a virtuous woman and tlie wife of seven hus- 
bands. 

JAYA-DEVA. A poet, author of the Gitur^govinda (q.v.). 

JAYAD-RATIIA, A prince of the Lunar race, son of Bnhun- 
rnanas. ITewas king of Sindliu, and was “indifferently termed 
Raja of the Sindhus or Saindhavas, and Riija of the Sauviras, 
or sometimes in concert Sindhu-sauviras,” the Saindliavas and 
Sauviras both being tribes living along the Indus. Jayad-ratha 
married Du/^«ala, daughter of Dhnta-rash/ra, and was an ally of 
the Kauravas. WTien the Pawtfavas were in exile he called at 
their forest abode while they were out hunting and Draupadi 
was at homo Jilone. He had with him six brothers and a large 
retinue, but the resources of the Pan<favas were equal to the 
occasion, and Draupadi was able to supply five hundred deer 
with accompaniments for breakfast. This is explained by the 
statement that Yudhi-sh/hira, having worshipped the sun, ob- 
tained from that luminary an inexhaustible cauldron which was 
to supply all and every viand that might bo required by the 
Pantfavas in their exile. Jayad-ratha was captivated by the cliarms 
of Draupadi, and tried to induce her to elope with him. When 
he was indignantly repulsed he carried her off by force. On 
the return of the Pafwfavas they pursued the ravisher, defeated 
his forces, and made him prisoner. His life was spared by 
command of Yudhi-shfiiira, but Bhima kicked and b^t him 
terribly, cut off his hair, and made him go before the assembled 
Pa^avas and acknowledge himself to be their slave. At the 
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intercession of Draupadl he was allowed to depart. He was 
Ivillcd, after a desperate conflict, by Arjima on the fourteenth 
(lay of the great battle. 

JAYANTA. Son of Indra, also called Jaya. 

JAY ANTI. Daughter of Indiu. She is called also JayanT, 
Deva-sena, and Tavishl. 

JiMtTTA. A groat wi-estler, who was overcome and killed 
by Ehima at the court of Vira/a. 

JlMUTA-YAlIANA. ‘Whoso vehicle is the clouds.’ A 
title of Indra. A name borne by several persons, and among 
^them by the author of the Daya-bhaga. 

tl IS IT YU. A name of Arjuna. 

JUSlIKA. A Turiishka or Turki king, who ruled in Kash- 
mir and ill Northern India. Si' a Kanishka. 

JWALA-MUKTII. ‘Mouth of fire.’ A volcano. A cele- 
brated place of pilgrimage in the Lower Himalayas, north of the 
Eanjab, where fire issues from the ground. According to the 
legend, it is the fire which Sail, the wife of <Siva, created, and in 
which she burnt herself. 

JYAMAGHA A king of the Lunar race, proverbial as 
“ most eminent among husbands submissive to their* wives.” 
/Vaibyil, his wifii, was barren, but he was afraid to take another 
wife till, having overcome an enemy and driven him from his 
country, the daughter of the van(iuished king became his cap- 
tive*-. She was beautiful, and Jyamagha desired to marry her. 
He took her in his chariot and carried her to his palace to ask 
tlie assent of his queen. When /S>aibya saw the maiden, she 
■was filled with jealousy, and angrily demanded who the “ light- 
hearted damsel ” was. The king was disconcorted, and humbly 
replied, “ She is the young bride of the future son whom thou 
shalt bring forth.” It had ceased to bo witJi 6'aibya after the 
manner of women, but still she bore a son wJio was named 
Vidarbha, and married the captive princess. 

JYOTISIIA. Astronomy. One of the Vcdaiigas. The object 
of this Vedanga is to fix the most auspicious days and seasons 
for the performance of sacrifices. There has been little dis- 
covered that is ancient on this subject ; only ono “ short tract, 
consisting of thirty-six verses, in a comparatively modern style, to 
which scholars cannot assign an earlier date than 300 years no.” 

KA Tlie interrogative pronoun “who?” This word has 
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been raised to the position of a deity. In the words of Max 
Muller, “ The authors of the BrahmaTias had so completely 
broken with the past, that, forgetful of the poetical character of 
the hymns (of the Veda) and the yearning of the poets after the 
unknown god, tliey exalted the interrogative pronoun itself into 
a deity, and acknowledged a god Ka or Who ? In the Taittiriya 
BrahmaTia, in the Kaushitaki Brahmawa, in the Tavz^^ya Brahmawa, 
and in the Siitapatha Bralimawa, wherever interrogative verses 
occur, the author stat(js tliat Ka is Prajapati, or the lord of 
creatures. . Nor did they stop hera Some of the liyinns in 
which the interrogative pronoun occurred were called Kadvat, 
having laid or (luid. But soon a new adjee^tive was formed, 
and not only the hymns but the sacrifice also offered to the god 
were called Kaya or Who-ish. ... At the time of Pfiaini, this 
word had acquired such legitimacy as to call for a separate rule 
explaining its formation. The commentator here ex]dains Ka 
by Brahmaa After this wc can hardly wonder that in the later 
Sansk?’zt literature of the Purazias Ka appears as a recognised 
god, as a supremo god, with a genealogy of his own, perhaps 
ev(in with a wife ; and that in the laws of Manu one of the 
recognised forms of marriage, generally knoAvn by the name of 
the Prajapati marriage, occurs under the monstrous title of 
Kaya.” The IMalia-blianita identifies Ka with Daksha, and the 
Bhagavata Pura/za applies the term to Ka.’j’yapa, no doTd)t in 
consequence of their great generative powers and similarity to 
Prajapati. 

KABANDIIA. i. A disciple of Su-mantu, the earliest teacher 
of the Atharva-veda. 2 . A monstrous Rakshasa slain by Rama. 
Ho is said to have been a son of the goddess 5rT. lie is de- 
scribed as “ covered with hair, vast as a mountain, without head 
or neck, having a mouth anned with immense teeth in the 
middle of liis belly, arms a league long, and one enormous eye 
in his breast.” He was originally a Gandliarva, and his hideous 
deformity arose, according to one account, from a quarrel with 
Indra, whom he challenged, and who struck him with his thun- 
derbolt, and drove his head and thighs into liis body. According 
to another statement, his deformity eirose from the curse of a 
sago. When mortally wounded, he requested Rama to bum 
his body, and when that was done he came out of the fire in 
his real shape as a Gandharva, and counselled Rama as to 
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the conduct of the war against Bava/ia. He* was also called 
Danu. 

KACHA. A son of Erihaspati. According to tlie Maha- 
hhiirata he became a disciple of 5ukra or Usanas, the priest of 
the Asuras, with the object of obtaining from him the mystic 
power of restoring the dead to life, a charm which 5ukra alone 
possessed. To prevent this the Asuras kiUed Kacha again and 
again, but on both occasions he was restored to life by the 
sago at the intercession of Hcvayanl, his daughter, who liad 
fallen in love w^ith Kacha. They killed him a third time, burnt 
his body, and mixed his ashes with iS^ikra^s wine, but Devayani 
again im})lored her father to bring back the young man. Unable 
to resist his raughter’s importunity, 5ukra once more perfonned 
the charm, and to his surprise heard the voice of Kacha come 
(Hit from his own belly. To save his own life, 6Mkra taught his 
pupil the great charm. He then allowed himself to bo ripped 
open, and Kacha, upon coming out, performed the charm, and 
restoT(}d his master to life. This incident is said to have caused 
iS'uk^a to prohibit the use of wine to Brahmans. Kacha resisted 
tlie proposals of Devayaiil, and refused to make her his wife. 
Slio tlicn cursed him, tliat the charms ho had learnt from her 
father should be powerless, and he in return condemned her to he 
sought by no Brahman, and to become the wife of a Kshatriyo* 

KADAMBAKL a daughter of Chitra-ratha and Madira. 
Her name has been given to a well-known prose W'ork, a kind of 
novel, written by Vawa or Ba»a-bha//a, in the seventh century. 
The work has been printed at Bombay. 

KAUKU. a daughter of Daksha, and one of the thirteen 
that were manied to Kasyapa, She was mother of “a thousand 
powerful many-headed serpents, the cliief amongst "whom were 
/Vesha, Viisuki, . . . and many other fierce and venomous ser- 
pents.” TheVishTiu Purawa, from which Itiis is taken, names 
twelve, the Vayu Purawa forty. Her offspring hear the metro- 
nymic Kadraveya. 

KAHODA. A learned Brahman, father of Aah/avakrA He 
with many others was overcome in argument at the court of 
Janaka by a Buddhist sage, and as a penalty was thrown into 
the river. Some years afterwards he was recovered by his son, 
who overcame the supposed Buddhist sage, and thus brought 
about a restoration. Bee Ash/avakra. 
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KAIKASi ^Daughter of the Kakshasa Su-m^i and his wife 
Ketu-matf, wife of Vi5ravas and mother of Ravawa — Mvir^ iv. 
487, 488. 

ELAIKEYA. Name of a country and of its king. He was 
father-in-law of KWshwa, and his five sons were allies of the 
l^Tufavas. His real name appears to have been Dhrish/a- 
ketu. 

KAIKEYAS, KEKAY^AS. The people of Kaikeya, one of 
the chief nations in the war of the l^Iali^bhiirata. The Rilmar 
yana places them in the west, beyond the Saraawatl and Byis. 

KAIKEYI. A princess of Kaikeya, wife of King Uasa-ratha, 
And mother of Eharata, his third son. She carefully tended 
Da^a-ratha when lie was wounded in battle, and in gratitude he 
promised to grant any two requests she might make. Urged by 
the malignant counsels of Mantliar^ a female attendant, she 
made use of this promise to procure the exile of Rama, and to 
promote the advancement of her own son, Dharata, to his place. 
Bee Da5a-rntha, Ramav. 

KAILAS A. A mountain in the Himalayas, north of the 
Manasa' lake. /Siva’s paradise is said to be on Mount Kailasa, 
so also is Kuvera’s abode. It is called also Gawa-parvata and 
Rajatadri, ‘ silver mountain.^ 

KAITABIIA. Kai^abha and Madhu were two horrible 
demons, who, according to the Maha-bharaUi and the Purawas, 
sprang from the ear of Vishnu wliilc he was asleep at the end of 
a kalpa, and were about to kill Brahma, wlio was lying on the 
lotus springing from Vislmu’s navel. Vishnu killed them, and 
hence he obtained the names of Kai/abha-jit and Madhu-sudana. 
The Markaw^eya Purana attributes tlio dcatli of Kai/abha to 
Uma, and she bears the title of Kai/ahhil The Hari-vaiksa 
states that the earth i*cceived its name of Mcdiiii from tlie 
marrow (medas) of these demons. In one i)assago it says that 
their bodies, being thrown into the sea, produced an immense 
quantity of marrow or fat, which Narayawa used in forming the 
earth. In another place it says that the medas quite covered 
the eartli, and so gave it the name of !Medini. This is another 
of the many etymological inventions. ^ 

KAKSHIVAT, KAKSHIVAN. A Vedic sage, particularly 
connected with the worship of the A^wihs. He was the son of 
Uirgha-tamas and Usij (q.v.), and is author of several hymns in 
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the J?'/g-ve(la. He was also called Pajriya, beca,use he was of 
the race of Pajra. In one of his hymns he lauds the liberality 
of King Swanaya, The following legend, in explanation, is 
given by the commentator Sayawa and the Niti-manjara : — Kak- 
shivat, having finished his course of study, took leave of his 
preceptor and departed homewards. As ho journeyed night 
came on, and he fell asleep by the roadside. In the morning 
he was aroused by Kaja Swanaya, who, being pleased with his 
appearance, treated him cordially arul took him liome. After 
ascertaining his worthiness, he married him to his ten daughters, 
presenting him at the same time with a hundred niahkas of gold, 
a hundred horses, a hundred bulls, a thousand and sixty cows, 
and eleven chariots, one for each of his ten wives, and one for 
himself, cadi drawn by four horses. With these he returned 
home to his father, and recited the h3unn in praise of the muni- 
ficence of Swanaya. 

KAIvUDMIN'. A name of Raivata (q.v.). 

KAKTJT-STHA. See Piiranjaya, 

KALA. ‘Time.* A name of Yarna, the judge of the dead. 
In the Atharva-veda Time is addressed as tlic source and mh,'r 
of all things. “ It is lie who drew forth the worlds and encom- 
passed them. Being their father, he became their son. There 
is no other power superior to him.** The Vishwii, Bhagavata, 
and Pad Ilia Pnra/ms state that Brahma existed in the form of 
Time, “ but the Puiii/ias do not generally recognise Time as an 
element of the first cause.** 

KALAKA. a wife of Ka^yajia. According to the Riima- 
yai^a and Maha-bhiirata she was a daughter of Daksha, hut 
the Vish?ni Purawa states that she and her sister Puloiiia were 
(laughters of the Danava Yaiifwanara, “who were both married 
to Ka^yapa, and bore him 60,000 distingnislied Hiinavas, called 
Paiilomas and Kalakanjas, who Avorc poAverful, ferocious, and 
cruel.** The Maha-bharata states that she obtained from the 
deity, in reward for her severe devotion and penance, the 
]>rivilcge of bringing forth children without pain. The giants 
or Danavas Avero called after her Kalake^^as. 

KALAKANJAS, KALAKEYAS. Sons of Kasyapa by his 
wife Kalaka. There Avero many thousands of them, and they 
Averc “distinguished Danavas, who Avere poAverful, ferocious, 
and cruel.** 
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KALA-MUHHAS. ‘ Black faces.’ People who sprang from 
men and Eakshasa females. 

KALAXAS. (Kalyil^ia.) A Brahman wlio yielded to tho 
inducements of Alexander the Great and left his native country 
to accompany tho court of tho conqueror, lie afterwards re- 
pented of what he had done and burnt himself at Pasargada. 

KALA-NEMI. i. In tho ETiniayayia a Eakshasa, uncle of 
Eavana, At the solicitation of Eiivana, and with the promise 
of Ijalf his kingdom, he endeavoured to kill Ifanuiniin. Assum- 
ing the form of a hermit-dev’otee, he went to tho Gandha-raadana 
mountain, and when Hanumun pTOce(*Jod thither in search of 
medicinal herbs, the disguised Eakshasa invited him to his 
hermitage and ollered him food. Ifanuman refused, hut went 
to hatlie in a nciglihourijig pond. Upon las placing his foot 
in tho water it was seized by a crocodile, but lie dragged the 
creature out and killed it. From tho dead body tliere aiose a 
lovely Apsaras, who had been cursed by Daksha to live as a 
crocodile till slie should bo released by Hanuinan. 81 ie told 
her deliverer to ho beware of Kala-nomi ; so Ilanumaii went 
back to that deceiver, told him that lie knew him, and, taking 
him by tho feet, sent him whirling through tlie air to Lanka, 
where he fell before the throne of Havana in tho eouncil-j*ooni, 
2. In the Purawas a great Asura, son of Virochana, the grandson 
of Ilirawya-ka-sipu. He was killed by Vishwu, but was said to 
live again in Kansa and in Kaliya. 

KALA-YAVAKA. (Lit ‘ Black Yavana,’ Yavana meaning 
a Greek or foreigner.) A Yavana or foreign king who led an army 
of barbarians to Mathura against Krish/ia. That hero lured 
him into the cave of the iniglity Muchukunda, who being dis- 
turbed from sleep by a kick from Kala-yavana, cast a fiery 
glance upon him and reduced him to aslies. This legend 
appears to indicate an invasion from tlie Himalayas. Accord- 
ing to the Vishmi PuraTia and Hari-vama, Kala-yavana was tho 
son of a Brahman named Garga, who had an especial spite 
against the Yadavas, and was begotten by him on the wife of 
a childless Yavana king. 

KALHAKA PANDIT. Author of the Eaja Taranginl, a his- 
tory of Kashmir. He is supposed to have lived about 1 148 A.D. 

KALI. The Kali-yuga, personified as tho spirit of evil. In 
playing dice Kali is the ace, and so is a peisonification of ill luck. 
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KAJjL ‘The black/ In Vedic days this hame was asso 
dated with Agni (fire), who had seven flickering tongues of 
flame for devouring oblations of butter. Of these seven, Kali 
was tlic black or ti^rriflc tongue. This meaning of the word is 
now lost, but it has developed into the goddess the' fierce 
and bloody consort of iSiva. See Dovl. 

KAL 1 -L)ASA. The greatest poet and dramatist of India. 
Ho was one of “ the nine gems ” that adorned the court of King 
Vikramaditya at UjjayiiiL Wilson inclines to the belief that 
this was the Vikramaditya whose era begins in 56 B.C., but Dr. 
Bhau Daji argues in favour of Ilarsha Vikramaditya who lived 
ill the middle of ilie sixth century, so the date of Kali-dasa is 
unsettled. Williams tliinks that Kali-dasa wrote about the 
beginning of the third century. Lassen places him half a 
century earlier. Some believe that there was more than one 
poet wlio bore this name as an honorary title. Kali-dasa was 
author of the dramas /S^akuntala and Vikramorvasi, and a third 
drama Mulavikagnimitra is attributed to him. /Sakuntala was 
translated by Sir W. Jones, and first brought Sanskrit literature 
to the notice of Europe. Wilson has translated Vikramorva^, 
and given a sketch of Malavikagnimitra. Tlie following poems 
are ascribed to Kali-dasa: — Eaghu-vansa, Kumara-sambhava, 
Megha-duta, Eitu-sanham, Nalodaya, but his authorship of all 
these, especially of tlie last, may well be doubted. He was also 
author of the ^S^ruta-bodha, a work on prosody. The merits of 
Kali-dasa as a poet are well attested by his great popularity 
in India, as well as by the great favour with which >Sakuntala 
was received in Europe, and the praise it elicited from Goethe : — 

“ Willst du die BlUthe des friihen, die Friichte dcs spateren Jab res, 
Willst dll, was reizt und entziickt, wHlst du, was sattigt und niibrt, 
Willst du den Hiinmel, die Erde, init einem Namen begreifen, 
Nenn' ich ^afakuntala, dich, ipid so ist Allcs gesagt” 

“ Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms and the fruits of its decline 
And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed ? 
Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole name combine ? 
1 name thee, 0 /bakuutala ! and all at once is said.” 

Lassen in his Indische Alterthumskunde says, “ Kali-dasa may 
be considered as the brightest star in the firmament of Hindu 
artificial poetry. He deserves this praise on account of the 
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mastery with which he wields the language, and on account of 
the consummate tact with which he imparts to it a more simple 
or more artificial form, according to the requirements of the 
subjects treated by him, without falling into the artificial dic- 
tion of later poets or over-stepping the limits of good taste \ 
on account of the variety of his creations, his ingenious con- 
ceptions, and his happy choice of subjects j and not leas on 
account of the complete manner in which ho attains his poetical 
ends, the beauty of his narrative, the delicacy of his sentiment, 
and the fertility of his imagination.” Many of his works have 
been translated, and tliere is a Frencli translation of the wliole 
by Fauche. 

K ALIKA. The goddess KiilL 

K ALIKA PUKAATA One of tlie eighteen Upa Puranas. 
‘‘ It contains about 9000 stanzas in 98 chapters, and is the 
only work of the series dedicated to recommend the worship of 
the bride of #S'iva, in one or other of lier manifold forms as 
Giri-ja, Devi, Bhadra-kali, Kali, Maha-miiya* It belongs, tlicre- 
foro, to the iS^akta modification of llindu belief, or the worship 
of the female powers of the deities. The influeiuxj of this 
worship shows itself in tho very first pages of the work, which 
relate the incestuous passion of Braluna for his daughter, San- 
dhya, in a strain that has nothing analogous to it in the Vayu, 
Linga, or iSiva Puranas. The marriage of S’wo. and Parvatl is a 
subject early described, with tho sacrifice of Daksha and the 
death of Sati. And this work is authority for jS^iva’s canying 
the dead body about the world, and the origin of th(3 Pifha- 
sthanas, or places w^here tho different members of it were scat- 
tereil, and where Lingas were consequently erected. A legend 
follows of the births of Bhairava and Vetala, whose devotion to 
the different forms of Devi furnishes occasion to describe, in 
great detail, the rites and formulae of which her worship consists, 
including the chapters on sanguinary sacrifices translated in tho 
Asiatic Besearches (voL v.), Anotlier pecuh'arity in this work is 
afibrded by very prolix descriptions of a number of rivers and 
mountains at Kamarupa Tirtha, in Assam, and rendered holy 
ground by the celebrated temple of Durga in that country, as 
Kamakshi or Kamakshya. It is a singular and yet uninvesti- 
gated circumstance, that Assam, or at least the ' north-east of 
Bengal, seems to have been, in a great degree, the source from 
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which the Tantrika and /Sakta corruptions of th^ religion of the 
Vedas and Puraiias proceeded.” — Wilson. 

KALINDl A name of the river Yamuna, as daugliter of 
Kalinda (the sun). 

KALIXGA. The country along the Coromandel coast, north 
of Madras. The Calingte proximi mari of Pliny. The Pu^a7^as 
absurdly make it one of the sons of Bali. 

KALIYA. A serpent king who had five heads, and dwelt in 
a deep pool of the Yamuna, with numerous attendant serpents. 
Ilis mouths vomited fire and smoke, and he laid waste aU the 
country round. Krishna, while yet a child, jumped into his 
pool, when he was quickly laced and entwined in the coils of 
the snakes. Ilis curupanions and friends were horrified, but 
Bala-raina called upon him to exercise his divine power. He 
did so, and the serpents were soon overcome. Placing his foot 
on the middle head of Kaliya, ho compelled him and his 
followers to implore mercy. He spared them, but bade Kaliya 
and his ''followers to free the earth from their presence, and to 
remove to the ocean. The Asura Kala-nemi is said to have been 
animate in him. 

KALI YHGA. The fourth or present age of the world, which 
is to endure for 432,000 years. It commenced in 3102 n.c. 

Yuga. 

KALKf, KALKTK. ‘Tlio white horse, ^ Vishwu^s tenth 
incarnation, which is yet to come. See Avatilra. 

KAL]\IASHA-PA 1 )A, a king of the Solar race, son of 
Su-dasa (hence ho is called Saudasa), and a descendant of 
Ikshwaku. His legend, as told in the Malia-bharata, relates 
that while hunting in the forest he encountered ^S'aktri, the 
eldest son of Vasislifiia, and as this sago refused to get out of 
his way, ho struck him with liis whip. The incensed sage 
cursed him to become a cannibal This curse was heard by 
Viswamitra, the rival of Vasish^ha, and ho so contrived that the 
body of the king became possessed by a man-eating Rakshasa. 
In this condition he caused human fiesh to be served up to a 
Brahman named Mitrasaha, who discovered what it "was, and 
intensified the curse of /Stiktri by a new imprecation One of 
Kalmrushorpada’s first victims was /Saktri himself, an ^ all the 
hundred sons of Vasish/ha fell a prey to his disordered appetite. 
After remaining twelve years in this state, he was restored to 
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liis natural condition by Vasish^ia. Tlie Visliwu Pura7ia toils 
the story differently. The king went out to hunt and found 
two destructive tigera He killed one of them, but as it expired 
it was changed into a Eiikshasa. The otlier tiger disappeared 
threatening vengeance. Kalmasha-pada celebrated a sacrifice at 
which Vasish/ha officiated. When it was over and Yosish/ha 
went out, the Rakshasa assumed his ap])eai'ance, and proposed 
that food should be served. Tlien the Rakshasa transformed 
himself into a cook, and, preparing human flesh, he served it to 
Vasishflia on his return. The indignant sage curstjcl the king 
that henceforth liis appetite should bo excited only by similar 
food. A wrangle ensued, and Vasish/ha having found out the' 
truth, limited the duration of his curse to twelve years. Tlie 
angry king took water in his hands to pronounce, in his turn, a 
curse upon Vasish/ha, but Wixs dissuaded from his purpose by 
his wife, MadayantL Unwilling to cast the water on the 
ground, lest it should wither up the grain, and equally reluctant 
to tlirow it up into the air, lest it should blast the clouds and 
dry up their contents, ho threw it upon his own feet,” and they 
were so scalded by it that they Ijccame black and white, and 
so gained for him the name of Erdmasha-pada, ‘spotted feet.' 
Every day for twelve years, at the sixth watch of tlie day, he 
gave way to his cannibal appetite, “ and devoured multitudes of 
men.” On one occasion he devoured a Brahman in the midst 
of his connubial happiness, and the Rrahraan's wife passed upon 
him a curse that ho should die whemever ho associated with his » 
wife. At the expiration of Yasish^ha’s curse, the king returned 
homo, but, mindful of the Erahma?7fs imprecation, lie abstained 
from conjugal intercourse. I>y the interposition of Yasish/ha, 
his wife, MadayantI, bcciimo pregnant, and bore a child in her 
womb for seven years, when she performed the Cicsarcan opera- 
tion with a sharp stone, and a child came forth who was called 
A^iaka (from A^inan, ‘a stone'). 

KALPA. A day and night of Rrahma, 4,320,000,000 years. 
See Yuga. 

KAIjPA, KALPA StJTRAS. Ceremonial ; one of the 
Yedangas. A ceremonial directory or rubric expressed in the 
form of Sutras, short technical rules. 

KAMA, KAMA-DEYA. The god of love. Eros, Cupid 
In the Ezg-veda (x. 129) desire is said to have been the first 
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movement that arose in the One after it had come into life 
through the power of fervour or abstraction. “ Desire first arose 
in It, wJiich was the primal germ of mind ; (and which) sages, 
scarcliing with their intellect, have discovered in their heart to 
be tli(3 Ijond which connects entity with non-entity.^* “ It is 
well known,’* observes Dr. Muir, “ that Greek mythology con- 
nected Eros, the god of love, with the creation of the universe 
somewhat in the same way.** “This Kama or desire, not of 
sexual enjoyment, but of good in general, is celebrated in a curi- 
ous hymn of the Atharva-veda,** which , exalts Kama into a 
supremo God and Creator : “ Kama was born tlie first. Him 
neither gods, nor fathers, nor men have eejuaUed. Thou art 
superior to tjiese and for ever great.” In another part of the 
same Veda Kama appears to be first desire, then the power 
which gratifies the desire. Kiima is also in the same Veda often 
identified witli Agni, and when “ distinguished from each other, 
Kama may be looked upon as a superior form of the ‘other 
deity.** According to the Taittirlya Brahma7ia, ho is the son of 
Dharma, the god of justice, by jS'raddha, the goddess of faith; 
but according to the llari-vanm he is son of LakshmT. Another 
account re[)re.s(!nts him as springing froin the hoai't of Brahmii. 
A fourth view is that ho was born from water, wherefore lie is 
called Irii-ja, ‘the water-born a fifth is that he is Atma-bhii, 
‘sclf-exi stent,* and therefore lie is called, like other of the gods, 
A-ja, ‘unliorii,* or An-anya-ja, ‘ born of no other.* In tlui I’uiwias 
his wife is Kati or Reva, the goddess of desire He inspired 
jS'iva with amorous thoughts of Parvatl while he was engaged in 
jienitential devotion, and for this offence the angry god reduced 
him to ashes by fire from liis central eye. Siva, afterwards 
relented and allowed Kama to bo born again as Pradyumna, son 
of Kr?sh?ia and Kukmiui or ^Alaya, ‘delusion.* Ho has a son 
named Aniriiddha, and a daughter, Trisha. He is lord of the 
Apsarases or heavenly nymphs. He is armed with a bow and 
arrows : the bow is of sugar-cane, the bowstring a line of bees, 
and each arrow is lipped with a distinct flower. He is usually 
repre.sented as a handsome youth riding on a parrot and attended 
by nymphs, one of whom bears his banner displaying the Makara, 
or a fish on a red ground. 

The mysterious origin of Kama and the universal operation 
of the passion he inspires have accumulated upon him a great 
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variety of names *and epithets. Among his names are Ishma, 
Kaiyana and Kinkira, Mada, Rama or Ramawa^ and Smaia. 
As produced in the mind or heart he is Bhava-ja and Mano-ja. 
As Pradyumna, son of Krishwa, he is Kiirshm, and as son of 
Lakshml he is Miiyi or Mayarsuta and >S'ii-nandana. As reduced 
to ashes by /Siva he is An-anga, ‘ the bodiless/ lie is Ablii-nipa, 
‘the beautiful;’ Darpaka and Dipaka, ‘the in Hamer;’ Gada- 
yitnu, G?'«dhu, and GWtsa, ‘lustful or sharp;’ Kamana and 
Kharu, ‘ desirous ;’ Kandarpa, ‘ the inflamer of Bralimii;’ Kantu, 

‘ the happy ;’ Kalakeli, ‘ the gay or wanton Mara, ‘ destroyer;’ 
Mayi, ‘ deluder ;’ !Madhu-dIpa, ‘the lamp of honey or of spring;’ 
Muliira, ‘the hifwilderer Murmiira, * tlio crackling lire;’ Ruga- 
vnnta, ‘the stalk of passion ;’ Rupiistra, ‘ the weapon of beauty;’ 
Rata-naricha, ‘the voluptuary /S^amantaka, ‘destroyer of peace;’ 
Sansara-gurn, ‘teacher of the world;’ Sinara, ‘remomljti'aneo ;’ 
/?Wngara yoni, ‘source of love;’ Titlia, ‘lire;’ Varna, ‘the 
handsome.’ Prom his bow and arrows he is called Kiisania- 
yudlia, ‘armed with flowers;’ Push pa-dh amis, ‘whose bow is 
flowers;’ and Puslipa-^ara, ‘whoso arrows are flowers.’ From 
liis banner ho is known as Makaiu-kelii ; and from tlio flower 
ho carries in his hand he is Puslijia-Lotana. 

KAMA-DTIENU. Idie cow which grants desires, belonging 
to the sage Vasishflia. She was produced at the clmniing of 
the ocean. Among the examidcs of Ikji’ supernatural powers 
was the creation of a host of warriors who aidi?d Vasishflia 
against Karta-virya. She is called also Kama-duli, /S'avala, a ml 
Surabhi 

KAMAKSIlL A form of DovI worshipped at Kamanlpa- 
tirtha in Assam. See Kalikii purawa. 

KAklANDAKL Author of a wrork known by his name rm 
“The Elements of Polity.” The text has been printed in the 
Bibliotheca Indica by Riijendrii Lixla Mittra. 

KAMARDPA. The north-eastern part of Bengal and the 
western portion of Assam. The name still survives as K^i- 
rup. 

KAMBOJAS. A race or tribe ahvays associated with the 
tribes living to the nortli-west, and famous for their horses. 
They were among the races conquered by King Ragara. 

KAMPILYA The city of King Drupada in the country 
of the P^chalas, where the swayam-vara of Draupadi was held 
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It corresponds with the X^pila of modeim times, situated 
in the Doiib on the old Ganges, between Batlaun and Farrukh- 
abad. 

K AMY AKA. The forest in which the Panc^avas passed their 
exile on the banks of the Saraswati. 

KAA^ADA. The sage who founded tlic Vaiseshika school of 
pliilosophy. See Dar^ana. 

KAKCllT. One of the seven sacred cities, hodie Conjeverani. 

KANDAKPA. The Hindu Cupid. See Kama. 

KAiVDA RSHI. A Ri^hi who teaches one particular Kawda 
or part of the Vedas. 

KA VZ)IJ. A sago who was beguiled from long and severe 
austerities by Pramlocha, a nymph sent from heaven by Indra 
for this purpose. He lived with her some hundreds of years, 
wliich seemed to him only as a day, but he at lengtli repudiated 
lier and went to the region of Visli?m.’^ Pramlocha gave birth, 
in an extraordinary manner, to his daughter Miirisha (q.v.). 

KAKTSHKA. “ JIuslika, duslika, Kanishka.” These are the 
names recorded in the Raja Tarangim of three groat Turushka, 
that is Turk or Tatar, kings, who were of the Buddhist rcligioiL 
It may, perhaps, be taken for granted that ITushka and Jushka 
come in tlieir natural succession, for the names miglit bo trans- 
posed witliout detriment to the metre ; but the short syllable 
of the name Xanishka is required where it stands by the rules 
of prosody, so tliat the ])osition of the name in the verse is not 
decisive of his j)hice in the succession of kings. Xotliing is* 
known of Juslika beyond the simple recital of his name as 
above quoted, hut tlic names of Kanislika and Hushka (or 
Huvishka) liavo been found in inscriptions and upon coins, 
showing that their dominions were of considerable extent in 
Northern India., and tliat tliey were, as the Raja Tarangim re- 
presents, great supportons. of the Buddhist religion. The name 
of Kanislika lias been found in inscriptions at Mathura, Manik- 
yiila, Bliawalpur, and Zeda, while his name appears on the 
coiTupt Greek coins as Kanorki. Huvishka’s name has been 
found at Mathura and on a metal vase from Wardak in 
Afglianistan ; on the coins his name is represented as Oerki. 
Kanishka preceded Huvishka, and it is certain that their reigns 
covered a period of fifty-one years, and probably more. The time 
at which they reigned seems to have been just before the Chris- 
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tian era. A RoAan coin of the date 33 rc. was found in the 
tope of Manikyala, which was built by Kanislika. 

KAN<S'A. A tyrannical king of Mathura, son of Ugra-sena 
and cousin of Devaki the mother of Kr/shwa ; so ho was the 
cousin, not the uncle, of as he is often called. He 

married two daughters of Jara-sandha, king of Magadlia. Ho 
deposed his father. It was foretold that a son born of Devaki 
sliould kill him, so ho endeavoured to destroy all her children. 
But Bala-rama, her seventh son, ivas smuggled aAvay to (lokula, 
and was brought up by Rohi«J. When Krishwa the eighth was 
bom his parents fled witli hinL Tln^ tyrant then gave orders 
for a general massacre of all vigojous male, infants. Kansa 
became the groat persecutor of Knshwa, but was eventually 
killed by him. Kan.‘?a is also called Kaliiiikura, ‘ crane. ^ lie is 
looked upon as an A sura, and is in some way identified with 
the Asura Kala-nemi. 

KAN/SA-BADITA. A drama in seven acts upon the de- 
struction of Kaii,s’a by Kr/shwa. The author is called Ivnshwa 
Kavi, and the play was ])robably written about two centuries 
ago. It is weak as a drama, but “ the language is in general 
good, although highly elaborate. — Wilson. 

KAA^WA. See /S?atapatba Brabmawa. 

KAA^AVA Name of a i^isbi to whom some hymns of the 
i2ig-vcda are ascribed ; he is sometimes counted as one of the 
seven great i^isliis. The sage who brought up /S'akuntala as bis 
daughter. There are several others of the same name. 

KAAWAS. The descendants or followers of Kawwa. 

KANYA-KTJRTA. The modem form of tlio name is Kanauj 
or Kinnauj, sj)elt in a variety of ways. i. An ancient city 
of Hindustan on the Kall-nadi, an affluent of the Ganges, and 
lying a little to the west of the latter. It was once the capital 
of a powerful dynasty. It was known to classical geographers 
as “Ciinogyza.” The name means ‘‘humpbacked damsel,” and 
refers to a legend relating to the hundred daiigliters of King 
Kusa-nabha, who were all made crooked by Vayu for refusing 
to comply with his licentious desires. 2. A great national divi- 
sion of the Brahman caste. See Brahman. 

KANYA-KUMARl. ‘The virgin-damsel.’ A name of 
Durga. Her worship extended to the southernmost extremity 
of India in the days of Pliny, and ‘Kumari’ stiU appears in the 
name Cape Comorin. 
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KAPAEDIN. ‘ Wearing the kaparda,* a peculiar braid or 
knot of hair. This epithet is applied to 5iva, to one of the 
Rudras, and some others. 

KAPI-DHWAJA. An epithet of Arjuna, because he bore 
an ape on his standard (dhwaja), 

KAPILA. A celebrated sage, the founder of the Sankhya 
I)hilosophy. The Hari-vanm makes him the son of Vitatha. 
He is sometimes identified with Vishwu and sometimes with 
Agni. Ho is said to have destroyed the hundred thousand sons 
of King Sagara with a gL'incc. See Sagara. 

KAPILA, KAPILA-VASTU. A town on the river Rohiwi, 
an affluent of the Raptl, which was the capital of /Suddhodana, 
the father of Gotania Buddha. 

KAPILA PURAATA. See Purawa. 

KAPIaSA. Mother of the PiAichas, who bear the metro- 
nymic Kapisoya. 

KARALl. * Dreadful, terrible.’ In Vedic times one of the 
seven tongues of Agni (fire), but in later days a name of the 
terrible consort of Siva. See DevL 

KARD AMA. According to the Maharbharata and Raniaya^ia, 
he is one of the Prajapatia who sprang from Brahma. Accord- 
ing to other authorities, he, or another sage of tlie same name, 
was a son of Daksha or a son of Pulaha. 

KARMA-MiMANSA. The I*urva-mimansa. See Dawana. 

KARMA -MIMAKSA- SUTRA, A work on the Vedanta 
philosophy, ascribed to Jaimini. 

KARATA. Son of Pntha or Kimti by Surya, the sun, before 
her marriage to Pawdu. Karria was thus half-brother of the 
Paw^avas, but this relationship was not known to them till 
after his death. Kunti, on one occasion, paid such attention 
to the sage Dur-vasas, that he gave her a charm by virtue of 
which she might have a child by any god she preferred to 
invoke. She chose the sun, and the result was Kar^^a, who 
was born equipped with arms and armour. Afraid of censure 
and disgrace, Kunti exposed the child on the banks of the 
Yamuna, whore it was found by Kandana or Adhiratha, the 
suta or charioteer of Dhnta-rdshftu. The charioteer and his 
wife, Radha, brought him up as their own, and the child passed 
as such. When he grew up, Indra disguised himself as a Brah- 
man, and cajoled him out of his divine cuirass. He gave him 
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in return great strength and a javelin charged with certain death 
to whomsoever it was hurled against Kaim became king of Anga 
" or Bengal Some authorities represent his foster-father as having 
been ruler of that country, but othera say that Kar/ia was made 
king of Anga by Dur-yodhana, in order to qualify him to fight 
in the passage of arms at the swayam-vara of DraupadL This 
princess haughtily nijectcd him, saying, “ I wed not with the 
base-bom.” Kar/ia knew that he was half-brother of the 
efavas, but ho took the side of their cousins, the Kauravas, and 
ho had especial rivalry and animosity against Arjuna, whom 
he vowed to kill. In the groat battle he killed Gha^tkacha, 
the son of Bhima, with Iridra^s javelin. Afterwards there was a 
terrific combat between him and Arjuna, in which the latter was 
nearly overpowered, but he killed Karwa with a crescent-shaped 
arrow. After Kar?wi’s death his relationship to the Piiwrfavas 
became known to them, and they showed their regret for his 
loss by grent kindness to his widows, children, and rlepcndants. 
From his father, Vikarttana (the sun), Kar/«i was called Vaikart- 
tana ; from his foster-parents, Vasu-sena ; from his foster-father^s 
profession, Adhiratlii and Siita ; and from his foster-mother, 
Radhcya. He was also called AngOrraja, ‘ king of Anga ; ’ Cham- 
padhipa, ‘king of Champii;’ and Kaiuna, ‘the bastard.^ 

KARiVA-PRAVARAATAS. Men whose ears served them 
for coverings. They are mentioned in the Maha-bharata, Rama- 
yawa, and other works. 

KAR2VA7A, KARiVATAKA. The country where the 
Canareso language is spoken, in the central districts of the 
Peninsula, including Mysore. The name “ Carnatic” is derived 
from this. 

KARTA-VIRYA. Son of Knta-virya, king of the Haihayas. 
This is his patronymic, by which he is best known ; Ids real 
name was Arjuna. “ Having worshipped a portion of the divine 
being called pattatreya, sprung from the race of Atri, he sought 
and obtained these boons, viz., a thousand arms and a golden 
chariot that went Avheresoever he willed it to go ; the power of 
restraining wrong by justice ; the conquest of the earth and the 
disposition to rule it righteously ; invincibility by enemies, and 
death at the hands of a man renowned over the whole world 
By him this earth was perfectly governed,” and of him it is 
said : — “ No other king shall ever equal Karta-vlrya in regard 
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to sacrifices, liberality, austerities, courtesy, aifd self-restraint” 

. “Thus ho ruled for 85,000 years with unbroken health, prosperity, 
strength, and valour. ” — V, P, He visited the hermitage of Jamad- 
agni, and was received by thatvsage's wife with all respect; but ho 
made an ill return for her hospitality, and carried olF by violence 
“ tlie calf of the milch-cow of the sacred oblation.” For this 
outrage Parasu-rama cut off his thousand arms and killed him. 
In another place a different character is given to him, and more 
in accordance with his behaviour at Jamad-agni's hut “He 
oppressed both men and gods,” so that the latter appealed to 
Vishwu for succour. That god then came down to the earth as 
Parasu-rama for the especial purpose of killing him. Karta- 
virya was the contemporary of Rava?Mi, and when tliat demon 
monarch came “ in the course of his campaign of conquest to* 
Mahishmati (tlio capital of Kaiti-vlrya), he was captured with- 
out difficulty, and was confined like a wild beast in a corner of 
his city.” Tlio statement of the Vayu Pura7?a is that Karta- 
virya invaded Lanka, and there took Havana j)risoner. 

KARTTIKEYA. The god of war and the planet Mars, also 
called Skanda. He is said in tlie JMah^bharata and Ramayana 
to be the son of ^Siva or Rudra, and to have been produced 
without the intervention of a woman. /Siva cast his seed into 
fire, and it was aftorwar<l3 received by the Ganges : Kartti- 
keya was the result ; hence he is called Agni-bhu and Ganga-ja. 
He was fostered by the Pleiades (Knttika), and hence he has 
six heads and the name Karttikeya. His paternity is some- 
times assigned to Agni (fire) ; Gangii (the Ganges) and Parvatl 
are variously represented to be his mother. He was born for 
the purpose of destroying Taraka, aDaitya whoso austerities had 
made him formiilable to the gods. Tie is represented riding on 
a peacock called Paravawi, holding a bow in one hand and an 
aiTOw in the .other. His wife is Kaumarl or Sena. He has 
* many titles : as a warrior lie is called Maha-sena, Sena-pati ; 
Sidcllia-scna, ‘leader of the Siddhas;’ and Yudlia-ranga ; also 
Kumara, the boy; Guha, ‘the mysterious one;’ /S'akti-dhara, 
‘spear-holder;’ and in the south ho is called Su-brahmawya. 
He is Gang^putra, ‘ son of the Ganges ; ’ iSara-bhu, ‘ born in 
the thicket ; ’ Taraka-jit, * vamiuishcr of Taraka ; ’ Dw^asa-kara 
and Dwada 5 aksha, ‘ twelve-handed * and ‘ twelve-eyed ; ’ Rijil- 
kaya, ‘ straiglit-bodied.’ /S^e; Krauncha. 
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KARUSHAS. A people of Malwa, inhabiting the back of 
the Vindhya mountains. They are said to be descended from 
Karusha, one of tlie sons of the Manu Vaivaswata. 

KAS^L Benares. 

KAa 51 KHAArZ>A. A long poem, forming a part of the 
Skanda Pura/za. It gives a very minute) description of tho 
temples of SIyq. in and around Benares, and is presumably an- 
terior to the Mahomedan conquest See Skanda Pura/za. 

KA^YAPA. A Vedic sage to whom some hymns are attri- 
buted. All authorities agree in assigning to him a large part 
in the work of creation. According to the Maha-bharata, the 
RamayaTza, and the Purawas, he was the son of Marichi, the son 
of Bralmia, and he was father of Vivaswat, the father of Manu, 
the progenitor of mankind. The iShtapatha Brahmawa gives 
a different and not very intelligible account of his origin 
thus: — ‘‘Having assumed tlie form of a tortoise," Prajapati 
created offsj)ring. That which ho created he made {dkarot ) ; 
hence the word kiirma (tortoise). Ka^yapa means tortoise ; 
hence men say, ‘All creatures are descendants of Kasyapa.’ 
This tortoise is tho same as Aditytu” The Atharva-veda says, 
“Tho self-born Ka.syapa sprang from Time,” and Time is 
often identical with Vishmi. Tho IMaha-bhiirata and later 
authorities agree in representing that Ka.s'yapa married Aditi 
and twelve other daughtei-s of Daksha. Upon Aditi ho 
begat the Adityas, headed by Indra, and also Yivaswat, and 
“ to Vivaswat was bom the wise and mighty Manu.” The 
RamayaTza and Yislmu Purawa also state that “Vishmi wavS 
born as a dwarf, tho son of Aditi nnd Ka.s'yapa.” By his 
other twelve wives he had a numerous and very divensified 
offspring: demons, iitigas, reptiles, birds, and all kinds of 
living thinga He w'^as thus the father of all, and as such is 
sometimes called Prajapati. He is one of the seven great iJzshis, 
and he appears as the priest of Para^u-rama and Rama-chandra. ' 

KA-TANTRA. A Sansk^-it grammar by Sarva-varman. 
Edited by Eggeling for the Bibliotheca Indica. 

KATA^^RU. ‘ Worm.’ A class of beings similar to or iden- 
tical with tho Vidya-dharas. 

KATHA. Name of a Uj^anishad (q.v.). It has beon 
translated by Dr. Roer in the Bibliotheca Tndica. 

KA2HAKA. A school or recension of the Yajur-veda, 
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occupying a position between the Black and th% Whita It is 
supposed to be lost. 

KATHA-^iVAVA. ‘ Sea of stories.’ A compilation of mis- 
cellaneous stories in four books ; the first two are the originals 
of the Hindi Bait^ Pachisi and Singhasan Battisi. 

KATTIA-SARIT-SAGARA. ‘The ocean of the rivers of 
stories.’ A collection of popular stories by Soma-do va-bhai/a of 
Kashmir, made about the beginning of the twelfth century a.d. 
It is drawn from a larger work called Brihat-katha. Thet ext 
has been printed and in part translated by Brockhaus. 

, KATYAYANA. An ancient writer of great celebrity, who 
came after Pa? ini, whose grammar he completed and corrected 
in what he called Varttikas, ‘ supplementary rules and annota- 
tions.’ lie is generally identified with Vararuchi, the author of 
the Prakrita Prakasa. Max ^liiller places him in the second 
half of the fourth century b.c. ; Goldstiicker in the first half 
of the second century b.c. ; Weber about twenty-five years 
B.O. Besides his additions to Pamni’s Grammar, he was the 
author of the ;Srauta-sutras which bear his name, and of the 
Yajiir-voda Pratwakhya Ilis Sutras have been edited by Weber. 
A story in the Kathorsarit-sagara makes him the incarnation of 
a demigod named Pushpa-danta. A Katyayana was author also 
of a Dharma^siistra. 

KATYAYANL A name of Durga. See DevL 

KAUMARA. The creation of the Kumaras (q.v.), 

KATJMODAKL Tlie mace of K?ish/Mi, presented to him by 
Agni when engaged with liim in fighting against India and 
burning the KhaTZ^ava forest. 

KAUNDIWYA. An ancient sage and grammarian. He 
offended <S^iva, but was saved from that god’s wrath by Vishnu : 
he was hence called Vishnu-gupta, ‘ saved by Vishnu.’ 

KAUKTEYA. Son of^Kuntl. A metronymic applicable to 
Yudhi-shfliira, Bhima, and Aijuna, but commonly applied to 
Arjiina. 

KAURAVAS. Descendants of Kuru. A patronymic espe- 
ciiilly applied to the sons of Dhnta-rash^ra. See Maha-bh^ta. 

KAUSALYA (mas.), KAUSALYA (fern.). Belonging to 
the Kosala nation. There are several women known by this 
name. The wife of Puru and mother of Janomejaya. The 
wife of Dasa-ratha and mother of Rama. (See Dasa-ratl^) The 
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mother of Dhnta-msh/ra and the mother of Fan^u both were 
known by this name, being daughters of a king of 
KAU/SAMBI. Tho capital of Vatsa, near the junction of the 
Ganges and J umna. An inscription found at Karra on the Ganges 
mentions that place as being situated in Kaustobi-ma/wfaJa, the 
circle, of i^ausambi; but General Cunningham identifies the 
place with the village of Kosam, said to be still called Ko^ambi- 
nagar on the Jumna, about thirty miles above Allahabad. It is 
the scene of the drama EatnavalL 

KAUSIIlTAKL i. A sakha of the JRig-veda. 2. (Kaushi- 
iaki) the name of a Bralimawa, an Arawyaka, and a Upanishad. 
{See those terms.) Tho Brahmawa has been published with a 
tianslation by Professor Cowell in the Bibliotheca Indka, 

K AURIKA. A devotee mentioned in the , Maha-bharata as 
] laving gone to a hell of torment for having pointed out to 
robbers a road by which they pursued and killed some persons 
who fled from them. 

KAU4SIKAS. Descendants of Kusika (q.v.). In one of the 
hymns of the iiig the epithet is given to Indra. 

KAU^SlKl. Tho river Ko 5 i in Bihar, but there were more 
rivers than one bearing this name. Satyavati, mother of Jamad- 
agni is said to have been changed into a river of tliis ilhme. 

KAUSTUBHA. A celebrated jewel obtained at tho churn- 
ing of tho ocean, and Avorn by Vishzm or Knshwa on his bosom. 

KAUriLYA. Another name of Chawakya, the minister of 
Cliandrargupta. See Chiiwakya. 

KAUTSA. A rationalistic philosopher, who lived before tlie 
days of Yaska the author of the Nirukta. Ho regarded “ the 
Veda as devoid of meaning, and tho Brahma/ms as false inter- 
pretations.” Yaska replied to his objections. 

KAUTUKA-SARVASWA. A modern farce, in two acts, 
by a "Brndit named GopT-natha. ‘‘ It is a satire upon princes 
who addict themselves to idleness and sensuality, and fail to 
patronise the Br^imans.” — JFilson. 

KAVASHA, KAVASHA-AILUSHA. Son of llusha by a 
slave girl Ho was author of several hymns in the tenth book 
of the jBig-veda. The Aitareya Brahmawa relates that the i?whis 
were performing a sacrifice on the banks of the Saraswatl, and 
that Kavasha was with them ; but they drove him from among 
them because he was the son of a slave, <aid therefore unworthy 
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to drink tho water of the SaraswatL Wlicn he was alone in the' 
desert, a prayer was revealed to him by which ho prevailed over 
the Saraswati, and its waters came and surrounded him. The 
i?ishis saw this, and knowing that it was by the special favour 
of the gods, they admitted him to tlieir society. 

KAVI-RAJA. Author of a poem of studied ambiguity 
called Raghava-Pawefaviyam (q.v.). 

KAVYA-I)AR5A. ‘Mirror of poetry.' A work on the 
Ars Poetica by Sri Dandt It has been printed in the Biblio- 
theca Iiidica. 

KAVYA-PRAKA/SA. A work on poetry and rhetoric by 
Mamma /a Eha//". of Kashmir. It has been printed at Calcutta. 

KAVYAS, KAYYAS. A class of Pitris ; according to sqme 
they are the Manes of men of the tliird caste. 

KAYAVYA. Tlie son of a Ksliatriya by a Kishfida female, 
who is related in the Maha-bharata to have risen by virtue, 
knowledge, and devotion from the state of a Dasyu to perfection. 

KEDARE/SA, KEDARA-NATIIA. a name of Siva, Name 
of one of the twelve great Lingas, It is a shapeless mass of 
stone at Kedara-natha in the Himalayas. See Linga. 

KEKAYA. See Kaikeya. 

KELI-KILA. A demigod attendant upon Siva. 

KENA, KENOPANISHAD. Name of a Upanishad (q.v.) 
translated by Dr. Roer for the Bihliotheca Indica. 

KERAKAS. Onc-footed men who live in forests, according 
to the Maha-bharata. 

KERALA The country of Malabar proper on the western coast. 

KEiSAVA. ‘ Having much or fine hair.' A name of Vishwu 
or K^ /shwa. 

KEiSl, KEaSIN. In the Mah^bliarata, a domoii who fought 
with and was defeated by Indra. In the Purawas, a Daitya who 
took the form of a horse anil attacked Krish/ia, but was killed 
by that hero's thrusting his arm intf^ his jaws and rending him 
asunder. 

KE/SINl. Wife of Vi^ravas and mother of Ravawa ; also 
called Kaikasl. . 

KEiSI-BHWAJA Son of Krita-dhwaja. Kesi-dhwaja “was 
endowed with spiritual knowledge,” and he had a cousin, Khan- 
(fikya, who “ was diligent in the way of works and was renowned 
for religious rites.” There was contention and hostilities "oq- 
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tween them, and Khawcfikya was driven from his dominions. 
But they subsequently became useful to each other and friendly. 
Khawdikya by his practical religion enabled Kesi-dhwaja to 
make atonement for the killing of a cow, and Kesi-dhwaja 
initiated KhaTufikya in the mysteries of spiritual meditation 

(w4 

, .KETU. Tlie descending node in astronomy, represented by 
a dragon's tad ; also a comet or meteor, and the ninth of the 
planets. He is said to be a Danava, and son of Viprachitti and 
Sinhika^ He is also called A-kacha, Miairless A^lcsha^bhava, 
‘cut off;' Muwda, ‘bald.' See Balm. 

KHAAi^AVA, E:HAi\^/>AVA-PRASTHA. A forest and 
country on the banks of the Yamuna, which the Pawdavas 
received as their moiety when Dhr/ta-rash^ra divided his king- 
dom. In it they built the city of Indra-prastha and made it 
their capital. The forest was consumed with lire by tlie god 
Agni assisted by Knsh?m and Aijuna. 

KHAAT^IKYA. See Kesi-dhwaja. 

KHARA. A man-eating Rakshasa, the younger brother of 
Ravawa. Ho was killed by Rama-chandra. 

KHARVA. A dwarf. See Valakhdya. 

KHASA. a daughter of Daksha, wife of Ka^yapa, and 
mother of the Yakshas and Rakshasas, called after her Khasat- 
majas. 

KHA/SAS, KITASAKAS, KHA-S'IKAS. An outlying or 
border people classed with the Sakas and other northern tribes. 
Professor Wilson thought that traces of them might be sought 
among tho barbarous tribes on the north-east of Bengal, the 
Khasiyas. 

JvHA^TWANG A (also called Dilipa). i. A prince of the Solar 
raca In a battle between the gods and the demons ho rendered 
great assistance to tho former, who desired him to ask a boon. 
He begged that he might know the duration of his life, and the 
answer was, “ Only aii hour." He hastened to the world of 
mortals, and by earnest prayer he became united with the sup- 
remo being, Vislmu. “ Like unto Kha/wanga will there be no 
one upon earth, who, having como from heaven and dwelt aif 
hour amongst men, became united with the three worlds by his 
liberality and knowledge of truth ." — K P. 2. A club j the club 
of iSiva ; it is also called Khinkhira and Pan^ula. 
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KiCHAKA. Brother-in-law of the king of Virafe, who was 
commander of the forces and general director of the affairs of 
the kingdom. He made love to Draupadi, and was slain by 
Bhnna, who rolled his bones and flesh into a ball, so that no one 
could tell how ho was killed. 

KTKATA. A country inhabited by people who were not 
Aryans ; it is identified with Magadha or South Bihar. 

KILATAKULT. (Kilata + AkulL) Two priests of the Asuras, 
who, according to the iS'atai)atlia Brahmawa, exercised a special 
influence between Manu and an “ Asura-slaying voice.” 

KIM-PURUSHA. ‘ What man V An indescribable man ; 
one of a low ty-^c, partaking of the nature and appearance of 
animals. In later times it is synonymous with Kin-nara. Name 
of a region between Hiniavat and Hema-ku/a. (See Jambu-dwlpa.) 
Also of a king of the latter region. 

KIN-NARAS. ‘What men?’ Mythical beings with th(» 
form of a man and the head of a horse. They arc celestial 
choristers and musicians, dwelling in the paradise of Kuvera on 
Kailasa. They sprang from the too of Brahma with the Yakshas, 
but according to others, they are sons of Ka.syapa. They are 
also called Aswa-mukhas Turanga-vaktras, ‘horse-faced,’ and 
Mayus. 

KIRATARJUNlYA. A poem descriptive of the coni])at 
between iS'iva in the guise of a Kirilta or mountaineer and the 
Pa/?Y/u prince Aijuna. The story is first told in the Maha- 
bharata, and has been worked up in this artificial poem of 
eighteen cantos by Bhiiravi. Part of it has been translated into 
German by Sclilitz. There are several editions of the text. 
See Arjmia. 

KIR AT AS. Foresters and mountaineers living in the moun- 
tains east of Hindustan. (There is a tribe in tlic Central Hima- 
layas called Kirantis.) The^t described in the Ramayawa a.s 
“ islanders, who eat raw fish, live in the waters, and arc men- 
tigers ” (men below and tigers above, according to the commenta- 
tor). Their, females are described as “ gold-coloured and plea- 
sant to behold,” and as having “ shai'p-poinfccid hair-knots.” 
They are perhaps the Cirrhadje placed on the Coromandel coast 
by classic writers. 

KIRlTIN. ‘Crowned with a diadem.’ A title of Indra 
and also of Arjuna. 
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KntMlBA. ' A monster Bakshasa, brother of Yaka. He 
opposed the entrance of the Fandavas into the Kamyaka forest, 
and threatened that he would oat Bhlma. A furious combat 
ensued, in which Bhima and he hurled large trees at each other, 
but the demon was at length strangled and had all his bones 
broken by Bhima. 

KISHKINDHYA. A country in the peninsula, thought to 
be in the Mysore, which was taken by Kama from the monkey 
king Bali, and given back to his brother Su-griva, the friend 
and ally of Rama. The capital city was Kislikindhya. 

KOHALA. An ancient sage, to whom tho invention of the 
drama is attributed ; also a writer on music. 

KOSALA. A country on tho ^Sarayu river, having Ayodhya 
for its capital. The name is variously applied to other 
countries in the east, and in tho south, and in the Vindhya 
mountains. It probably widened with tho dominions of its 
rulers, and part of Birar is called Bakshina-Kosala, tho Southern 
Kosala. 

KOYAVl, KOYARI, K 07 TAVL ‘A naked woman. ^ A 
mystical goddess, the tutelary deity of the Daityas, and mother 
of Bawa the demon. The name is sometimes applied to Durgiu 

KRAMA-PA 7 TIA See Fadia. 

KRATU. One of the Prajapatis, and sometimes reckoned 
among the great i?ishis and mind-born sons of Brahmil (See 
R'ishi) The Vishnu Purana says that his wife Samiiati brought 
forth the 60,000 Valikhilyas, pigmy sages no bigger than a joint 
of the thumb. 

KRAUis'^ CHA. I . A pass situated somewhere in the Himiilayas, 
said to have been opened hy Para^u-mina with his arrows to 
make a passage from Kailasa to tho southwards. Tlie Vayu 
Purana attributes the splitting of the mountain to Karttikeya. 
Indra and Karttikeya had a dispute about their respective 
powers, and agreed to decide it hy running a race round the 
inoTintain. They disagreed as to the result, and thereforci 
appealed to tho mountain, who untruly decided in favour of 
Indra. “Karttikeya hurled his hince at tho mountain and 
pierced at once it and the demon Maliisha.” 2. A confede- 
rate of the demon T^ka, against whom Karttikeya led the 
gods and triumphed. 3. One of the seven Bwipas. See 
DwCpa. 
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KRAVYAD. * A flesh-eater/ A Rakshasa br any carnivo- 
rous animal In the Veda, Agni is in one place called a Kravyad 
of terrible power. Fire is also a Blravyad in consuming bodies 
on the funeral pile. See Agni 

Ki?/PA. Son of the sage iS^aradwat, and the adopted son of 
King 5 antanu. He became one of the privy council at Hastina- 
pura, and was one of the three surviving Kuru warriors who 
made the murderous night attack upon the camp of the Pa?kZavas. 
Ho was also called Gautama and /Saradwata, See Knpa and 
Maha-bharata. 

KAYPA, KjR/PI. Wife of Dro/ia and mother of Aswattha- 
man. The sage ^b-radwat or Gotama so alarmed Indra by his 
austerities that the god sent a nymph to tempt him. Though 
she was unsuccessful, two children were found born to the sage 
in a tuft of grass. King <S'antanu found them and brought them 
up out of compassion (kripd\ wdience their names, Kripa and 
Kripa. The children passed as /S^iintanu’s o^vn. l)ro7iti was a 
Erahman and ^Santanu a Kshatriya : the myth makes Knpi a 
Erahina?n, and so accounts for her being the wife of Dro?2a. 
The Vishmi Purawa represents them as children of Satya-dhnti, , 
grandson of ^S'aratlwat by the nymph Urvasi, and as being exposed 
in a clunijD of long grass. 

K/]?/SHiVA. ‘Black.’ This name occurs in the /^ig-veda, 
but without any relation to the gre»at deity of later times. The 
earliest mention of Kr/sh«a, the son of DevakI, is in the Chhan- 
dogya Upanishad, where he appears as a vscholar. There was a 
i?ishi of the name who was a son of Viswaka. There was also 
a great Asura so named, who with 10,000 followers (jommitted 
feiirful devastation, until he was defeated and skinned by Indra. 
In another Vedic hymn, 50,000 Krish7ias are said to have been 
slain, and it is added in another that his pregnant w i ves were slain * 
with him that he might leave no posterity. This is supposed 
to have reference to the Riikshasas or to the dark-coloured 
aborigines of India. 

The modei’n deity Krishna is the most celebrated hero of . 
Indian mythology, and the most popular of all the deities. 
He is said to be the eighth AvatTira or incarnation of Vishnu, 
or rather a direct manifestation of Vishnu himself. This hero, 
around whom a vast mass of legend and fable has been gathered, 
probably lived in the Epic age, when the Hindus had not ad- 
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vanced far beyond tJioir early settlements in the north-west. He 
appears prominently in the Maha-bharata, where his character 
is invested with a certain degree of mysticism. Additions and 
interpolations have raised him to divinity, and it is in the 
character of the “ Divine One ” tliat he delivered the celebrated 
song, Bhagavad-glt^ a production of comparatively late date, 
now held to be part of the great epic. In this work he dis- 
tinctly declares himself to be the Supreme Being. lie says : — 
“ All tliis universe has been created by me ; all things exist in 
me;” and Aijima addresses him as “the supreme universal 
spirit, the supreme dwelling, the eternal person, divine, prior 
to the gods, unborn, omnipresent” The divine character of 
Krishwa having tlius been established, it was still further deve- 
loped in the Ilari-vansa, a later addition to the Mahii-bharata ; 
and in the Purawas, esjiecially in the Bhagavati Purawa, it 
attained full expansion. There the story of the life of Knshwa, 
from his earliest days, is related with minute details, and it is 
upon this portion of his life that the ])opular mind delights 
to dwell. The mischievous pranks of the child, the follies of 
the boy, and the amours of the youth, are the subjects of 
boundless wonder and delight. All these stories, as told in the 
Bhagavata Purawii, have been made accessible and popular by 
the Hindi translation known by the name Prem Sagar, ‘ ocean 
of love,’ and by other versions. Much of the story of the early 
days of Krishwa is thus of comparatively modern invention, 
while tlie incidents of his relations \vith the Pa7i(fava princes are 
among the most ancient. 

Kr/.sh?ia was of the Yadava race, being descended from' Yadu, 
one of the sons of Yayati. The Yfulavas of old were a pastoral 
race, and dwelt on the river Yamuna (Jumna), in V?*iiidavaim, on 
the western side, and in Gokula on the other. In those days, 
Kansa, Raja of the Bhojas, having deposed his father, Ugrasena, 
ruled in the city of Mathura, near Vnndavana, Ugrasena had a 
brother named Devaka, and Devaka had a daughter named De- 
jvaki, who married Vasu-deva, son of 5ura, also a descendant of Yadu. 
The history of K?ish7Mi’s birth, as given in the Maha-hharata and 
followed by the Vishnu Purawa, is that Vishnu plucked out two of 
his own hairs, one white, the other black. These two hairs entered 
the wombs of Rohini and Devaki ; the white hair became Bala- 
rama and the black,(^7i»V(&na) hair (/cm) became Krishna orKe^va. 
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I£is reputed father, Vasu-deva, was brother of ^unti, the wife of 
Pa?wfu, and so K^islwia was cousin of the three elder PaTicfava princes. 

The JVrahii-bharata gives two summaries of his exploits, of 
which the following are abridgments : — “ Wliile KrisliTia was 
growing up as a higli-soulod boy in the tribe of cowherds, the 
force of his arms was rendered famous by him in the three 
worlds.” He slow the king of the Hayas (horses), dwelling in the 
woods of the YaniuniL He slew the direful Dwiava, who bore 
the fonu of a bull. He also slew Pralambha, Haraka, Jambha, 
and Pltlia, the great Asura, and Muru. He overthrew and 
slew Kan.<fa, who was supported by Jara-sandha. With the help of 
Eala-rfima ho defeated and destroyed Su-naman, brother of Kan.sa 
and king of the ^urasenas. He canied olf the diiughter of the 
king of the Gandliaras at a swayam-vara, and princes were yoked 
to his car. He secured the death of Jara-sandha and slew Sim- 
l)al{i. lie overthrew Saubha, the self-supporting or flying city 
of the Daityas, on the shore of the ocean. He conquered the 
Angas and Bangas, and numerous other tribes. Entering the 
ocean filled with marine monsters, ho overcame Varu7ia. In 
IMtala he slew Panchajajia, and obtained the divine shell Pan- 
chajanya. With Arjuna he propitiated Agni in the Khawifava 
forest, jiml obtained the fiery weapon the discus. Mounted on 
Garuda, lie alarmed Amarilvati, the city of Indra, and brought 
away the Parijata tree from thence. 

In another passage, Arjuna rehearses some of Krishwa^s ex- 
ploits. He destroyed the Bhoja kings in battle, and carried 
off Kukniim for his bride. He destroyed the Gandliaras, van- 
fiuishcd the sons of Hagnajit, and released King Su-dar.sana, 
wliom they had bound. He slew PaTwfya v/ith the fragment of 
a door, and crushed the Kalingas in Daiitakura. Through him 
the burnt city of Benares was restored. He killed Ekalavya, 
king of the Kislifidas, and ‘the (lemon Jambha. With the aid of 
Bala-rama he killed Su-namau, the wicked son of Ugrasena, and 
r(?stored the kingdom to the latter. He conquered the flying 
city of Saubha and the king of the ^S'alwas, and there he 
o>)tained the fiery weapon >9ata-ghnl. Karaka, son of the eartli, 
had carried off the beautiful jc well (id earrings of Aditi to 
Prag-jyotisha, the impregnable castle of the Asuras. The gods, 
headed by Indra, were unable to prevail against Naraka, so 
they appointed Kr/shwa to slay him. Accordingly he killed 
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Muru and the Rakshasa Ogha ; and finally ho slew Naraka and 
brought back the earrings. 

It further , appears in different parts of the Maha-bharata that 
Knsh7Mi, prince of Dwarakii, was present at the swayam-vara of 
Draupadi, and gave his judgment that she had been fairly won 
by Afjuna. While the PaTiffavas were reigning at Iiidra-i)rastha, 
ho paid them a visit, and went out hunting witli them in the 
Kha7i(fava forest. There he and Arjuiia allied themselves with 
Agni, who was desirous of burning the Kha7i£/ava forest, but 
was prevented by India. Agni having secured the help of 
Krislm and Arjuna, he gave the former the celebrated chakra 
(discus) Vajra-nabha, and the club Kanmodaki. Then India 
was defeated and Agni burnt the forest. Arjuna afterwards 
visited Kvv’shvia at Dwarakii, and was received with great 
demonstrations of joy. Aijuna, with the connivance of Krishna, 
clopc'.d with Su-bhadrii, KWshwa’s sister, much to the annoyance 
of Jkila-rama, her elder brother. When Yudhi-shdiira was 
desirous. of porfonning the Riija-sfiya sacrifice, K?’?shwa told 
him that he must first conquer Jara-saiidlia, king of Magadlia. 
Jara-sandha was attacked and slain, and Xr^’shKa was thus 
revenged upon the enemy who had forced him to leave Mathura 
and emigrate to Dwarakii, Krishna attended the Raja-suya 
sacrifice performed by Yudhi-shfhira, and there he met >S'isu-j)aJa, 
wliose betrothed wife he had canied ofi‘. Sisu-piila reviled him 
and acted very violently, so Krishna cast his discus and cut off his 
enemy's head. He was present at the gambling match between 
Yudhi-sh^hira and the Kauravas. 'Wlien Draupadi had been 
staked and lost, she was dragged into tlie public hall by DuA- 
^dsana, who tore off her clothes, but Krish?ia i)itied her, and 
renewed lier clothes as fast as they were torn away. After the 
close of tlie exile of the Pa7i<favas, Xr/slina was present, and took 
part in the council which preceded the great war, and strongly 
advised a peaceful settlement. Then ho returned to Dwaraka. 
Tliither Arjuna and Dur-yodhana followed him v-dth the object of 
enlisting his servici^s in the coming war, hut he refused to take 
any active part because he was related to both parties. He 
gave them the choice of his personal attendance or of the use 
of his army. Arjuna, who had arrived first, and therefore had 
the first choice, asked for K7dshwa himself, and Dur-yodhana 
joyfully accepted the army. Kreshwa then became the charioteer 
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of Arjuna. After this, at the request of the Pawtfavas, he went 
in splemlid state to Ilaatin^pura as a mediator, but his efforts 
were unavailing, and he returned. Preparations for action were 
then made and the forces drawn out On the eve of the battle, 
while acting as Arjuna’s cJiarioteer, he is represented as relating 
to Arjuna tlie Phagavad-gita or divine song. He rendered 
valuable services to Arjuna throughout the battle, but on two 
occasions ho suggested unfair dealing. He prompted the lie by 
which Yudhi-sb/hira broke down the prowess of Drowa, and he 
suggested the. foul blow by which lihima shattered the tliigh of 
l)ur-yodhana. Ho afterwards went to Hastinaquira with the 
conquerors, aiu’ ho also attended their A^wa-medha s^rifice. 
On returning to l.lwilraka ho issued a proclamation forbidding 
tlic use of wine. Portents and fearful signs aj)pear(id, and a 
general feeding of alarm spread among all in DwarakiL Kr/shwa 
gave directions that the inhabitants should go out to Prabhasa 
on the sea-shore and endeavour to propitiate the deity. He 
gave permission also that wine might be drunk for one day. 
A drunken brawl followed, in which his son Pradyumna was 
killed in his presence, and nearly all the chiefs of the Yadavas 
wore slain. Pala-raiiia wemt out from the fmy and died peace- 
fully under a tree, and K7isli??a himself was killed unintention- 
ally by a liunter named Jaras, who shot him with an arrow, 
mistaking him at a distance for a deer. Arjuna proceeded to 
l)wiiraka and performed the obsequies of Kr/shiia, A few 
days afterw'anls tlie city was swallowed up by the sea. Five 
of Kr/sliwa’s widows wore subsequently burnt upon a funeral 
pile in the plain of Kuru-kshetra. 

“ Among the texts of the Araha-hharata,” says Hr. Muir, 
“ tluTo are some in ’vvliich Krish/ia is distinctly subordinated to 
IMahil-deva (6’iva), (jf Avhom he is exhibited as a worshipper, and 
from Avhom, as w(‘ll as front his wifo^Uma, he is stated to have 
received a variety of boons. Even in these passages, however, 
a superhuman character is ascribed to Knshwa*” 

The popular history of Krish?^, especially of his childhood 
and youth, is given in the PuraTms, and is tlie subject of many 
a story. The Phagavata Purarta is the great authority, and from 
that the following account is condensed ; — 

The sage Narada had foretold to Kansa that a son of Devaki, 
his brother’s daughter, should destroy him and overthrow his 
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kingdom. • To oWato this danger, Kan^m kept his cousin Devaki 
confined in his own palace, and ‘six children tliat she bore he 
caused to be put to death. She conceived a seventh time, but 
the child was an inc^amation of Vishwu, and was miraculously 
preserved by being transforrctl from the womb of Devaki to that 
of Eohim, who was Vasu-devas second wife. This child was 
Bala-rama. Devaki again conceived, and her eighth child was 
boni at midnight with a veuy dark skin, whence ho was called 
Knshwa. Ho liad a peculiar curl of hair, called m-vatsfi, upon 
his breast. The gods interposed to preserve the life of this 
divinely begotten child. The guards of the palace wore over- 
powered with sleep, and bolts and barriers were removed. Vasu- 
dova took up the child and escaped with him from Mathura. 
He repaired to the bank of the Yamuna (»Jumna), and, crossing 
the river, went to tlie house of ^^^anda, a cowherd, whose wife, 
Yasoda, had on that very night been delivered of a female child. 
Vasu-deva secretly changed the infants, and carried back the 
daughter .of Yasoda to his wife Devakt Kausa discovered that 
he had been cheated, and in his wrath he ordered that every 
male infant that gave signs of vigour should be put to deatl). 
Vasu-deva and Devaki, iKung no longer dangerous, wore set at 
liberty. Handa, alarmed by tlio order for the massacre, took the 
young child and removed with Yasoda and with Rohiwi and 
Bala-rama to Gokula. Here Krishna was brought up, and wan- 
dered about in company of his older brother Bala-rama. They 
played many pranks and passed many practical jokes ; but they 
exhibited such marvellous strength and such godlike powers 
tliat they soon became famous. Kansa was continually forming 
schemes for the death of Krishna. Tl)c female demon Putanii 
assumed a lovely form, and tried to kill him by suckling him, 
hut the child sucked away her life. Another demon tried to 
drive a cart over him, but ho dashed the cart to pieces. A 
demon named Triwavartta took tlic form of a whirlwind and 
flew off with him, but the child brought the <lemon to the 
ground with such violence that he died. One day Krishna 
broke the vessels of milk and curds and ate the butter, which 
made Yasoda angry. She fastened a rope round his body, and 
tied him to a large bowl, but ho dragged the howl away till it 
caught between two trees and uprooted them. From this feat 
he got the name of Damodara (rope-belly). He had a terrible 
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conflict with the great serpent Kaliya, wlio lived in the Yamunii, 
and lie compelled him to go away. On one occasion, when the goj^ 
or milkmaids were bathing, he took away all their clothes and 
el imbed up a tree, and there he remained till the damsels came 
to him naked to recover them. lie persuaded bTanda and tlie 
cowheids to give up the worship of Indra, and to worship the 
mountain Govardhana, whi(jh sheltered them and their cattle. 
Incensed at the loss of his oiFerings, Indra poured down a li('.avy 
min, wJiich would liave deluged them, but Krishna lifted up the 
mountain Govardhana, and held it upon his finger as a shelter 
for seven days *and niglits, till Indra felt that ho was foiled. 
From this feat ’le obtained the name of Govardhana-dhara and 
TungT.ya, As he had protected the kine, Indra expressed his 
satisfaction, and gav(i liim the title, of Upendra. He was now 
approaching inanliood, and was very handsome. The gopUi were 
all enamoured of him, and he dispensed his favours very freely. 
Tie married seven or eight of them, but his first and favourite 
wife was Kildha, At this period of his life he is represented 
with flowing hair and with a flute in his hand. One of his 
favourite pastimes was a round dance, called Mayi^fala-nritya or 
Kasa-mawrfala, in Avhich ho and liadha formed the centre whilst 
the gopls danced round them. Eiit his happiness Avas inter- 
rupted by the machinations of Kan«i, who sent formidable 
demons to destroy him — Arishfa in the form of a bull, and 
Ke.sin in the form of a horse. These attempts having failed, 
KaiLS'a sent bis messenger, Akrura, to invite Krish?ia and Eala- 
rfima to Mathura to attend some gjinies, and he formed several 
plans for their destruction. They accepted the invitation, and 
Avent to iMatliiira. Near the. city they fouml KansaV Avashcr- 
man engaged in liis calling. They tlireAv down some of his 
rjlothes, and ho addressed them in.soIcntly, upon which they killed 
him, and took such clothes as they liked. In his progress he met 
Kuhja, a crooked damsel, who guAc. him some unguent, and he 
repaid her gift by making her straight. In the games he killed 
Chiiwura, the king’s boxer. AfterAiv^ards he killed Kansa himself, 
and replaced Ggrasena on the throne. He remained in Mathura 
and studied the science of arms under SandTpani. Ho went 
down to the infernal regions and brought hack his six brothers, 
whom Kaim had killed, and these, having tasted the milk of 
their mother, ascended to heeveu. During this period he killed 
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a demon named* Pancliajana, wLo liad attacked the .son of his 
teacher. This demon lived in the sea in the form of a conch* 
sliell, and Xnshwa afterwards used tliis shelJ, called Pilnclia- 
jaiiya, as a tmmpet. Kan^a’s two wives were daughters of 
Jara-sandha, king of IMagadha. This king assembled his forces 
and marched against IMathura to chastise Kr/shwa, hut he was 
defeated. He renewed his attacks (*ighteen times, and was as 
often defeated. A noAV enf*my then threatened Kn’shwa, a 
Yavana or foreigner named Krda-yavana, and Krisli?iii had b(^cu 
so weakened that ho knew he must succumb either to him or to 
his old enemy the king of Magadlia, so ho and all bis ])eople 
migrated to the coast of Guzerat, *where he built, and fortilie«l 
tiio city of Hw^arakiL [The ]\Iaha-bharata makes no mention 
«>f this foreign king, and says that Kr/shwa retired before the 
eighteenth attack of Jara-sandha, The foreign king would, 
therefore, seem to he an invention of the Pnrawas for saving 
Krisliwa’s reputation. ] 

After his .settlement at Dwaraka, Knshwa camcsl off and 
Jiiarriod Kukmiwi, daughter of the Riija of Vidajhl)!i, and the 
betrothed of >S^i.s'u-prila. An incident now oc,cuiT('.d which hi'ought 
him two more wives. A Yadava chief named Satrajit had a 
beautiful gem called Syamantaka, which lvr/sh//a wished to 
j)0ssess. Satrajit, for the sake of security, gave tlic gem into 
the charge of his brother Prasena, and Prasena w as killed in th(} 
forest by a lion, who carritsl off the jewel in his mouth. This 
lion w^as killed by Jambavat, the king of the bears. 8atrajit 
suspected KWshwa of taking the jewel, and he, to clear himself, 
W'cnt out into the forest, ascertained the, manner of Prasena^s 
death, fought with Jambavat, and recovered the jewel. Krish/za 
then married Jamba v'atT, the daughter of Jambavat, and Satya- 
bhiima, the daughter of Satr^’it But the number of his waves 
w'as practically unlimited, for he bad 16,000 and a Imndrcd or 
so besides, and he had 180,000 sons. By Rukniiwi ho had a son 
iM’adyumna and a daughter Charumati. His son by Jambavati 
W’as /S'amba, and by Satya-bhama he had ten sons. India came 
to visit Krishna at Dwaraka, and implored him to suppress the 
evil deeds of the demon Karaka. Krishna accordingly went to 
the city of Naraka, killed the demon Muru, wdio guarded the 
city, and then destroyed Haraka himself. Krishna next went 
to pay a visit to India in Sw’arga, taking wdth him his wife 
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Satya-bhama, At her request he requited the liospitality shown 
him by carrying off the famed Parijata tree, which was produced 
at the churning of the ocean. The tree belonged to Sachl, wife 
of Tndra, and she complained to her husband. Indra drew out 
liis forces and tried to recover it, but was defeated by Knshwa. 
Pra<lyiinina, son of Krishna, had a son named Aniruddha, with 
whom a female Daitya, Usha, daughter of BaTia, fell in love. 
81ie induced a companion to carry' off the young man, and 
Krisliz/a, 13ala-i*ama, and Pradyumna went to rescue him. BaTia, 
with the whole Daitya host, and assisted by /S'iva and Skanda, 
the god of war, encountered them. Krishna, “ with the weapon 
of yawning, set <S'iva agape,” and so overpowered him. Skanda 
was wounded, liana maintained a fierce combat with Krishna, 
and was severely wounded, but Krishna spared his life at the 
intercession of Siwa, and Aniruddha was released. 

There was a man named Pauwiraka, who was a Vasu-deva, or 
descendant of one Vasu-deva. Upon the strength of the identity 
of this name with that of Vasu-deva, the father of Krishna, this 
man Pau7^^iraka assumed the insignia and title of Krishna, and he 
had the king of Kasi or Benares for an ally. Krishna slew Paun- 
rfraka, and ho liurled his flaming discus at Benares and destroyed 
that city. Such are the principal incidents of the life of Krishna 
as given in the Ilari-vansa, the Puranas, and the Prem Sagar. 

Similarity in the sound of the njxme, and some incidents iu 
tlie life of Krish/wx, have led some to believe that the legend of 
K7*ishna had its origin in the life of Christ, but this is not the 
general opinioiL 

Kr/sh?^a has many appellations derived from his family rela- 
tions, liis exploits, and personal characteristics ; and there are 
many which api)ly both to the full deity, Vishnu, and liis incar- 
nation, Krishna. 

KJ?/SHiVA. The personal name of DraupadL 

K^/SIINA.DWAIPAYANA. See Vyasa. 

K7^7TANTA. A name of Yama, the god of death. 

K7i/TA-VARMAX. A Kura warrior, one of the last sur- 
viving three who made the murderous night attack upon the 
camp of the Panifavas. (See Maha-bharata.) He was killed in 
a drunkciu brawl at Dwaraku. Ho was also called Bhoja, 

K7?7TA-VlRYA. Son of Dhanaka and father of the 
Aijuna who is better know by his patronymic Karta-virya, 
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Krita-virya was* a great patron of the Bhngus, And according 
to the Purawas, “he ruled over the whole earth with might 
and justice, and offered 10,000 sacrifices. Of him this verse 
is still recited, ‘The kings of the earth will assuredly never 
pursue his steps in sacrifice, in munificence, in devotion, in 
courtesy, and in self-controL^” 

Kff/TA YUGA The first ago of the world, a period of 
1,728,000 years. Bee Yuga. 

Ki?/TTIKAS. The Pleiades. The six nurses of Korttikeya, 
the god of war. They were daughters of a king according to 
one legend, wives of 7 ?isliis according to anothoi*. 

- KRTYA-YOGA-SARA A portion of the Padma Purfiv/a 
treating of rites and ceremonies. Bee Padma Purawa. 

KRODHA, KRODHA-VASA. One of the many daughters 
of Daksha and sistor-wivcs of Ka^jyapa. She was the mother 
“ of all sharp-toothed monsters, whether on the earth, amongst 
the birds, or in the waters, that were dovoiircrs of flesh” 

KSHAiVADA-CHARA. ‘Night walkers.’ Ghosts of evil 
chameter, goblins, Rakshasas. 

KSIIAPAiVAKA. An author who was one of “ the nine 
gems ” at the court of Vikniraaditya Bee Nava-ratna. 

KSHATRIYA. The second or regal and warrior casta 
Bee Vama. 

KSHATTRL A name by which Yidiira was famiharly 
called The term, as explained in Manii, means tlio son of a 
*S'udra father and Brahman mother, but Vidura's father was a 
Brahman and his mother a slave girl. 

K8HEMAKA. Son of Nira-initra or Nimi, and the last 
ladnce of the Lunar race. There is a memorial verse quoted in 
the Vish/m Purawa which say, “The race which gave origin 
to Brahmans and Kshatriyas, and which was purified by regal 
sages, tenninated with Kshemaka in the Kali age.” 

KSHEMA-VAYDDHL A general of the ^alwaa who had 
a command in the army which attacked Dwaraka, and was 
defeated by KrishnaJs son, <8amba. 

KULA-PARVATAS. ‘Family mountains.’ A scries or ey^ 
tern of seven chains of mountains in Southern India. They are 
Mahendia, Malaya, Sahya, Shktimat, Rikslia (for which Gan- 
dha-m^ana is sometimes substituted), Yindhya and Paripatia. 
Mahendia is the Orissa chain; Malaya, the hills of Malabar 
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l>roper, the south part of the Western Glfiite; Sahya, tlie 
northern parts of the Western Gliats ; ^S'uktimat is doubtful ; 
/fiksbfi, the mountains of Gondwana ; Vindhya is hero applied 
to the eastern division of the Vindhya mountains ; and Paripatra, 
or Pariyatni as it is frequently written, applies to the northern 
and western portions of the same range. Tlie classification seems 
to have been known to Ptolemy, for he specifies seven ranges of 
mountains, but his names are not in accord. 

1C.ULIKA. One of the eight serpent kings, described as 
of a dusky brown colour and having a half-moon on his head, 

KULI NDAS. A people living in the north-west 

KULL0K4 - BTTA^f’y'A, The, famous commentator on 
IManu, whose gloss was used by Sir W. Jones in making the 
translation of Manu. 

KUJM ARA. A name of Skanda, god of war. In the Lrah- 
ma/^as the term is applied to Agni. 

KUMAR AS. Mind-born sons of Brahma, who, declining to 
(;rcate progeny, remained ever boys and ever pure and innocent, 
'fhero were four of them, Sanat-kuniara, Sananda, Sanaka, and 
Srinatana ; a liftli, iiibhu, is sometimes added. Bee Vishwu 
Viiliifia, 

KUMARA-SA^[BIIAVA. ^ The birth of the war god (Ku- 
niara).’ A poem by Kali-dasa. The complete work consists of 
sixteen cantos, but only seven are usually given, and these have 
been translated into T.atin by Stonzler. Parts have been ren- 
dered into English verse by GrilRths. There are several editions 
of the text. 

KUMARl. ‘The damsel ’ An epithet of ^Ita, also of 
Durgil Capo Comorin. 

KUMARTLA-BIIArrA, KUMARILA-SWAML A cele- 
bratod teacher of the Mlmiinsa philosophy and opponent of tlie 
Buddhists, whom he is said to have extirpated by argument and 
by forca Ho was prior to jSank.'iriicharya, in whose presence he 
is recorded to have burnt liimself. 

KUMBHA-KARA^A. Son of Visravas by his Rakshasa wife 
Kc.sini, and full brother of Ravarwi. A monster who, under the 
curse of Brahma (or, as otherwise represented, as a boon), slept 
for six months at a time and remained awake for only a single 
day. When Ravaria was hard pressed by Rama he sent to 
arouse Kumhha-kar/Mi. This was effected with great difficulty, 
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After drinking 2000 jars of liquor he went to consult with his 
brother, and then took the field against the monkey army. He 
heat dqwn Sii-griva, the monkey chief, with a Largo stone, and 
earned him a prisoner into the city of Lanka When he 
returned to the battle he encountered Rama, and after a stout 
fight he was defeated, and Rama cut oif his head. 

KUMUDA. ‘A lotus.’ A Naga or serpent king whose 
sister, Kumudvatl, married Kii^a, son of Rama. 

KUMUDVATl. A Naga or serpent princess whose mar- 
riage to Ku5a, son of Rama, is described in the Raghu-vani'a. 

KUiV 7 )INA-rXJRA. The capital of Vidarbha. It siiiTives 
as the modern Kundai)iir, situated about 40 miles east of Ama- 
ravati, in Rirar. 

KUIfTALA. A country in the Dakhin, about Adoni ; tlu^ 
Dakliin. 

KUNTi (also called P7*/thaand Purslmi). i. Dauglitcr of tluj 
Yadava prince /Sura, king of the /S'ui-dsenas, whose capital w'as 
jMathurii on the Yamunii. She was sister of Yasu-deva, and was 
given by lier fatlier to his childless cousin Kunti-hlioja, by whom 
she was brouglit up. In her maidenhood she showed such 
respectful devotion to the sage Dur-vasas, that ho gave Ikt a 
charm by means of whicli she might have a cliikl by any god 
she pleased to invoke. She called upon the sun, and by him 
had a son named KarTza, but without any detriment to her vir- 
ginity; still, to keej) the affair secret, the child was exposed on 
the banks of the Yamuna. Subsequently she', married Pawbi, 
whom she chose at a swayam-vjira, and bore three sons, Yudhi- 
sh/hira, llhima, and Arjuna, vvho were called Pawdavas altliougli 
tliey were said to bo the sons of the gods Dharma., Yayu, and 
Indra respectively. Tliis may have happened, as is stated, from 
the potency of the old charm, but if so, it is strange that !MadrI, 
the second wife of Pa/wfu, should have enjoyed the same privilege, 
and liave borne twun children to the Aswiiis. TJiis difficulty, 
however, is got over by a statement that Kuiitl imparted to her 
the charm. Kuntl.was a discreet and devoted mother, and 
although rather jealous of kladrl, she was a kind mother to her 
children after Madri was burnt on her husband’s pyrc3. After 
tlie end of the great W’ar she retired into the forest with Dhrita- 
rashfei and his wife Gandhari, and there they all perished in 
a forest fire. 2. Name of a people and country in Ui^per India. 
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KTJ^s"^TI-BHOJA. King of the people cafied Kuntis. Tlie 
adoptive father of Kunti. 

KORMA-AVATAR. The tortoise incamatioa Avatara. 

KURMA PURAiVA. “That in which Janardana (Vislmu), 
ill the form of a tortoise, in the regions under the earth, ex- 
plained tlie objects of life — duty, wealth, pleasure, and libera- 
tion, — in communication with Indra-dyumna and the likhis in 
the ])roximity of /S'akra, which refers to the Lakshml Kalpa, 
and contains 17,000 stanzas, is the Kurma PuraTza.** Tiio 
account which the Purami gives of itself and its actual con- 
tents do not agree with this description. “ The name being 
that of an Avatara of Visli/iu, might lead us to expect a Vaish- 
wava work ; but it is always and correctly classed with the 
S&iva Pu^a?^as, the greater portion of it inculcating the worship 
of Siyo. and Durga. The date of this Purawa cannot bo very 
remote. ” — JVilson, 

KURU. A prince of the Lunar race, son of Samvarawa by 
Tapati, a daughter of the sun. Ho ruled in tho north-west of 
India over tho country about Delhi. A people called Kurus, 
and dwelling about Kuru-kshetra in that part of India, arc con- 
nected with him. IIo was ancestor both of Dhrita-rash/ra and 
Pcmcfii, but the patronymic Kaurava is generally applied to the 
sons of tho former. 

KURU-JAKGALA. A forest country in the upper part of 
tlic Doab. 

KURU-KSHETRA. ‘The field of tho Kurus.’ A plain 
lujar DeDii where tho great battle between tho Kauravas and 
Pa7nfavas was fought. It lies south-east of Thanesar, not far 
from Panipat, the scene of many battles in later days. 

KUaSA. One of the twin sons of Rama and Sita- After tho 
death of Rama, his two sons Kusa and Lava became kings of 
tho Soutlicrn and Northern Kosalas, and Kuia built Kusa-sthall 
or Ku.$ilvatl in the Vindhyas, and made it his capital See Rama. 

KIJ/S'A-DIIWAJA A brother of Janaka, king of Mithila, 
and consequently uncle of SitH Ilis twQ daughters, MaT^tfavi ■ 
and iS^nita-kirtti, W(^ro married to Bharata and iSatru-ghna, the 
sons of Janaka. Some make him king of Sanka^ya, and others 
king of Ka«I, and there are differences also as to his genealogy. 

KUaSAMBA. Son of Ku5a and a descendant of Puiuravas. 
He engaged in devout penance to obtain a son equal to Indra, 
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and that god was^ so alarmed at his austerities, tliat he himself 
he(5ame incarnate as Gadhi, son of Kusamha, 

KU 5 A-STHALI. i. A city identical with or standing on the 
same s 23 ot as DwarakiL It was built by Raiv.ita, and was tlio 
capital of his kingdom called Anarta* When Kaivata went on 
a visit to the region of Hrahmii, his city w'as destroyed by 
PuTiya-janas, ie., Yakshas or Eakshasaa 2. A city built by Kusa, 
son of Rama, on the brow of the Vindhyas. It was the aipital 
of Southern Kosahl Also called Ku^a-vatl. 

KTOA-VATl. The capital of Southern Kosala, built ui>on 
tlie Vindliyas by Kim, son of Rama. 

KUSHMAAZ)AS. ‘Gourds,* A class of demigods or de- 
mons in tlie service of 5 iva 

KU 6 TKA. A king who, according to some, was the father 
of Vi-swiimitra, or, according to others, the first of the' race of 
Kurikas from whom Gadhi, the father of Viswamitra descended. 

KUSUMA-PURA. ‘The city of flowciu* Pil/ali-irntra or 
PatiiEu 

KUSUMAYUDIIA A name of Kama, or Cuj.>id as ilui 
bearer of the bow (dyudha) of flowers (Jciisuma), 

KGTSA. A Vedic 7 ?ishi and author of hjmiiis. Tie is re- 
presented us being persecuted by Indra, but on one occasion he 
was defended by that god against the demon 5 ush 7 ^a. It is 
said that Iiidin took liiin to his palace, and that they were so 
much alike that /Sachl or Pushpotka^ii, Indians wife, did not 
know which was her husband. 

KUYALA^'WA, KUVALAYA^YA. A prince of the 
Solar nice, who, according to the Vishau Purawa, had 21,000 
sons, but the Hari-van^a numbers them only as 100. Attended 
by his sons he attacked the great Asura, JIhundliu, who lived 
ill a sea of sand, and harassed the devotions of the pious sage 
Uttanka. They unearthed the demon and slew him, from which 
exploit Kuvala^wa got the title of DhimJliu-mara, slayer of 
Dhundhu ; but all his sons cxcejit three perished by the fiery 
breath of the monster. 

KUVALAYAPtDA. An immense elephant, or a demon in 
elephantine foim, belonging to Kanso, and employed by him to 
trample the boys Krishna and Ealarmnia to death. The attempt 
failed and the elcpliant was killed. 

KUVERA In the Vedas, a chief of the evil beings or spirits 
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living in the shades : a sort of Pluto, and called hy his patronymic 
Vaisravana. Later he is Pluto in another sense, as god of wealth 
and chief of the Yakshas and Guhyakas. Tie was son of Vi^ravas 
by L/avi^a, hut he is sometimes called son of Pulastya, who was 
father of V i-sravas. This is explained by the Maha-bliarata, accord- 
ing to which ICuvera was son of Pulastya, but that sage being 
ofFende(] with l^uvcra for his adulation of Brahma, rtjproduced 
the half of himself in the form of Visravas,” and had Havana 
and other children. (See Visravas.) Kuvnra’s city is Alaka 
(also called Prabha, Vasii-dhara, and Vasu-sthali) in the Hima- 
layas, and his garden Chaitra-ratha on Mandara, one of the spurs 
of Mount !M( u, where he is waited upon by the Kinnaras. 
Some authorities place his abode on Mount KaiLisa in a palace 
built by Vi.swa-karma. He was half-brother of Havana, and, 
according to the Ramayawa and Maha-bliarata, ho once had 
possession of the city of Lankii in Ceylon, which was also built 
by Vi^wa-karma, and from which he was expelled by Havana. 
The same authority states that he performed austerities for 
thousands of years, and obtained the boon from Bralnua that he 
should be immortal, one of the guardian deities of the world, 
and the god of wealth. So he is regemt of the north, and the 
keeper of gold and .silver, jewels and pearls, and all the trea- 
sures of the earth, besides nine particular Nidhis, or treasures, 
the nature of which is not well understood. Brahma also gave 
him the great self-moving aerial car Pushpaka (q.v.). His wih*. 
is Yakshi, CharvT, or Ixauveri, daughter of the Danava Mura. 
His sons are Mani-griva or Vamri-kavi and Nala-kubara or 
Mayu-raja, and his dauglitor Miiiaksln (tish-eyed). Ho is repre- 
sented as a white man deformed in body, and liaving thixio legs 
and only eight teeth. His body is covered with ornaments. 
ITo receives no worship. The name Ku-vera, as also the variant 
Ku-tanu, signifies ‘vile body,’ referring to his ugliness. He is 
also called Dhana-pati, ‘lord of wealth;’ Ichcliha-vasu, ‘who 
lias wealth at will ;’ Yak.sha-raja, ‘ chief of the Yakshas ; ’ Mayu- 
raja, ‘ king of the Kinnaras ; ’ Rakshasendra, ‘ chief of the Rak- 
shasas Hatna-garbha, ‘belly of jewels;’ Raja-raja, ‘king of 
kings and Nara-raja, ‘king of men’ (in allusion to the power 
of riches). From his parentage he is called Vaisravana, Pauks- 
tya, and Aickvida or Ailavila. As an especial friend of fiiva he 
is called La-sakhi, &c. 
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LAGHU-ICAtTMUDl. A modem and very much simplified 
edition of Pawini's Grammar by Varada Kaja. It has been edited 
and translated by Dr. Ballantyne. 

LAKSHMAA^L i. Son of King Dasa-ratlia by his wife Sii- 
mitriL He was the twin brother of jSiitru-ghna, and the half- 
brother and especial friend of Rama-chandrfi. Under the pecu- 
liar circumstances of his birtli, one-eighth part of tin) divinity 
of Vishwu became manifest in him. {See Da^a-ratlia.) But 
according to the Adliyatma Ramiiyawa, ho was an incarnation of 
5esha. When Rama left his father’s court to go to the hermi- 
tage of Vi^wamitra, Lakshma7ia accompanied liira, and after- 
wards attended him in his exile and in all bis wanderings. Ho 
was also very attaclicd to Rama’s wife Sitii, which gave rise to 
the reproach tliat the two brothers were husbands of one wife. 
On one occasion, indeed, 8ita reproached Lalvshma?ia dJiat he 
did not hasten to rescue Rama from danger, because he wished 
to obtain herself. His own wife was Urmilfi, the sister of Sitii, 
and he had two son.s, Angada and Cbandra-ketu. While Rama 
and Lakshmaz/a were living in the Avildcrncss, a Rakshasi 
named 6'urpa-nakha, sister of Rava?ia, fell in love Avith Rama 
and made advances to him. He jestingly referred her to Laksb- 
mazza, Avho in like manner sent her back to Rama. When sin* 
was again repulsed she attacked Sita, whom Rama was obliged 
to defend. Rama then called upon Lakshmawa to disfigure the 
Rakshasi, and accordingly he cut off lior nose and oai‘s. Tb(» 
mutilated female called upon her brother to avenge her, and 
a fierce war ensued. Wlieii Sita was carried off by Riivawa, 
Lakslimazza accompanied Rama in his search, and he ahly and 
bravely supported him iu his war against Rava/za. Rama's 
earthly carc.er was drawing to a close, and Time was sent to 
inform him that he must elect Avhctlicr to stay longer on earth, 
or to return to the place from Avhcnce he had come. While 
they were in conference, the irascible sage Dur-vili’as came and 
demanded to see Riima instantly, threatening him with the 
most direful curses if any delay were allowed to occur. To save 
his brother Riima from the threatened curse, but aware of the 
consequences that would ensue to himself from breaking in upon 
Rama’s interview with Time, he went in and brought Rama out 
Lakshmawa knowing his fate, retired to the river ^arayu and 
resigned himself. The gods then showered down fiowers upon 
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him and conveyed him bodily to lieaven. 2. A son of Dur- 
yodliana, killed by Abhimanyii. 

LAKSHML The word occurs in the ^ig-veda with the 
sense of good foitune, and in the Atharva-veda the idea has 
become personified in females both of a lucky and unlucky char- 
actcjr. The Taittirlya Sanhita, as explained by the commenta- 
tor, makes Lakshml and Sxl to bo two wives of Aditya, and the 
jS'atajxitha llrrilimawa describes Sti as issuing forth from Pra- 
japati. 

Lakshnn or in later times is the goddess of fortune, wife 
of Visliwu, and motlier of Kama The origin ascribed to lier by 
the Kamaya/ia 7 t the one commonly received. According to this 
legend she sprang, like Aphrodite, from the froth of the ocean, in 
full beauty with a lotus in her hand, when it was churned by the 
gods and the Asuras. Another legend represents her as floating 
on the ilower of a lotus at the creation. With reference to this 
origin, one of her names is Kshiriibdhi-taiiaya, ‘ daughter of the 
sea of milk.’ From her connection with the lotus she is called 
I’admiu According to the Pumnas, she was the daughter of 
Blwigu and Khyati. The Vishnu Purana says, “Her first 
birth was the daughter of BliJ'igu by Khyati. It was at a sub- 
sequoiit period that she was produced from the sea at the churn- 
ing of the ocean. . . . Wicn Hari was horn as a dwarf, Lakshml 
ajjpearod from a lotus (as Padmil or Kamala). When he 
was born as Kama of the race of lih?'igu (or Para5u-rama), she 
was Dharara. When he was Raghava (Ramarchandra), she was 
Sitii. And when he was K/'islma she became Ruknii/a. In 
the other descents of Vish7^u she is his associate.” ' One version 
of the Ramayam also affirms that “ Lakshml, the mistress of 
the wi>Tlds, was born by her own will, in a beautiful field 
opened up by the plough,” and received from Janaka the name 
of Sita. 

Lakshml is said to have four arms, but she is the typo of 
beauty, and is generally depicted as having only two. In one 
hand she holds a lotus. “ She has no temples, but being god- 
dess of abundance and fortune, she continues tf> be assiduously 
courted, and is not likely to fall into neglect.” Other names of 
Lakshmi are Him, Indirii, Jaladhi-ja, ‘ocean bom;’ Chanchala 
or Lola, ‘ the fickle,’ as goddess of fortune ; Loka-mata, ‘ mother 
of the world.’ 
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LALITA-VI8TARA. A work in Sanskrit verse on the 
life and doctrines of Buddha. It has been prmted in ilie 
Bibliotheca Indica. 

LANGALl. ‘ Armed with a ploughshare. ’ Ikla-riima. 

LANK A. I. The islaml of Ceylon or its capital city. The 
city is described in the K^ayawa as of vast extent and of great 
magnificonco, with seven broad moats and seven stupendous 
walls of stone and metal. It is said to have betai built of gold 
by Vi5wa-karma for the residence of Kuvera, from whom it was 
taken by Ravawa. Tlie Bhagavata Ihirawa represents that the 
island was originally the summit of ]Mouiit Mem, which was 
broken off by the gcnl of the wind and liurled into the sea. 2 . 
Name of one of the /S'iikiiii.s or evil spirits attmidant on Siva 
and Devi. 

LATA. A country comprising Kandesli and ])art of Ouze- 
rat about the Mhyc river. It ‘is also called Lar, and is the 
Aa^/xjj of Ptohmiy. 

LA 7Y AY AN A. Author of a Siitra w’ork. It has been 
printed in the Bibliotheca Indka. 

LAVA. One of the twin sons of Krima, and Sltii. IJo 
reigned at /S'ravasti. See Riima. 

LAVAAA. A Rakshasa, son of Afadhu by Kumbhlnasi, the 
sister of Ravawa and daughter of Yi.sravas. Tie inhoriteil from 
his father an invincible trident which had been iirescnied to 
him by ^Siva. He was surprised without his Ave.'i]>oJi and killed 
by /Shtru-glma, Lava7^a was king of Mathura and 6alru-ghna 
succeeded him, 

LIKHITA. Author of a Dhanna-sastra or code of law. 

LlLAV^ATl. * Charming.’ The fanciful title of that chapter 
of Bhuvskara’s Siddliaiita-«iromani whicli trcsits of arithmetic 
and geometry. It has been translated by C\»lcbrookc and Dr. 
Taylor, and the text has been printed. 

LINCA, LINGAIM.. The male organ. The phallus. The 
symbol under which <S'iva is universally woi*shipped. It is of 
comparatively modern introduction and is unknown to the Vedas, 
but it receives distinct 'notice in the Mahii-bharata. “ The 
emblem — a plain column of stone, or sometimes a cone of 
plastic mud — suggests no otfenSive ideas. The people call it 
jSiva or MaliaUdeva, and there’s an end.” In. the /8'iva Fuiafta, 
and in the Nandi IJpa-puTawa, jSiva is made to .say, “ I am 

• nr 
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omniprascnt, but I am especially in twelve fcrms and places.” 
Thesf3 arc thti twelve great Lingas, which are as follow : — 

1. Soim-mtha. ‘ Lord of the iiiooiL* At Somnath Pattan, a 
city which still remains in Guzomt. This was the celebrated 
“idol” destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni. 

2. Mallikdrjyna ov ‘ The mountain of Sn.* On a 

mountain near the river K^'ishwa. 

3. Mahd-hUii^ Makd-kdlentcam. At Ujjain. Upon the capture 
of Ujjain in the reign of Altamsh, 1231 A.D., this deity of stone 
was carried to Delhi and there broken up. 

4. Omhdra. This is also said to have been at Ujjain, but it 
is j)rf)bably tlie shrine of Mahadeva at Omkara Mandliatta, on 
the Narmada. 

5. Amaremmvra. ‘God of gods.’ This is also placed at Ujjain, 

6. Vaidya-nCitlut. ‘ Lord of physicians.’ At Deogarh in Bengal. 
Tlio temple is still in being, and is a celebrated place of pil- 
grimage. 

7. lliimem or lldmemnra, ‘ Lord of Rama.’ On the island of 
Rainissoram, iMjtwcen tlio continent aiul Ceylon. This Lingarn, 
whoso name signifu's ‘Rama’s lord,’ is fabled bo have been set 
up by Ritina. Tlie temjde is still in tolerable repair, and is one 
of the most magnilicent in India. 

8 . Bhlma Hanhim, In DakiiiT. This is in all in'obability the 
same with Bhime.swara, a Lingarn Avorshipped at Dracharam, in 
th(3 Rajamahenilri (Kajainundry) district, ami tliere venerated as 
one of the twelve. 

9. Vifnoeaivtira. ‘Lord of all’ At Benares. It lias been for 
many centuries tlie chief object of worship at Benares. Also 
called Jyotir-lingam. 

10. IVyambaka, TnjalcslM, ‘Tri-ocular.’ On the banks of the 
Gomati. 

1 1 . Gauiamem. ‘ T/)rd gf Gautama.’ 

1 2. Kedflrem, Kedani-naiha, In the Himalaya. The deity is 
represented as a sliapeless mass of rock. 

Naga-natlia or Naga-nathesa and Yamc^wara are other names, 
l^robably of No. 6 and No. 1 1. 

LING A PURAYA. “ Where. Maheswara (*Siva), present in 
the Agni Linga, e.vplained (the objects of life), virtue, wealth, 
pleasure, and final liberation, at the end of the Agni Kalpa, that 
Puriiwa, consisting of 11,000 stanzas, Avas called the Linga by, 
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Drahma liimself*?’ The work coiifonns accurately enough to 
this description. “ Altliough the Linga holds a prominent place 
in this Purawa, the spirit of the worsJiip is as little influenced 
by the character of the tyiie as can well bo imagined. Thei'o is 
nothing like the idiallic orgies of antiquity: it is all mystical 
and spiritujil. The work has preserved, apparently, some 5 hiva 
legends of an early date, but ilio greater part is ritual and mysti- 
cism of comparatively recent introduction.” — Wilson. It is not 
likely that this I^irawa is earlier than the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury. This Puraria has been lithographed in Bombay. 

LOI 1 A-MTJK 11 A 8 . ‘Iron-faced men.* Described in the 
JMaha-bharata as swift, one-footed, ifndecaying, strong men-eaters. 

LOKA. A worlil, a division of the iiniv(‘rse. In genend 
the tri-luka or three worlds are heaven, earth, and hell. Another 
classification enumerates sevtai, exclusive of the inh^rnal ji'egions, 
also seven in number which are classed under PalTila. Tho 
upper worlds are : — (i.) Bliur-loka, tho earth. (2.) Bhuvar-loka, 
tho space between tho earth and th(‘ sun, the region of the 
Munis, Riddhas, A(‘.. (3.) R'war-loka, the h(*avt‘-n of Indra, be- 
tween tlic suji and the polar star. (4.) !Mahar-loka, the usual 
abode of Bhr/gii and^tlier saints, who ani supposed to ho co- 
existent with Brahma. During the conflagration of tlie.se lower 
worlds the saints ascend to the next, or (5.) Jana-loka, wdiicli 
is described as the abode of Brahma*s sons, Saiiaka, Rananda, 
and Sanat-kumara. Above this is the (6.) Taparloka, where the, 
deities called VairagT.s reside. (7.) Raiya-Ioka or Brahma- 
loka, is the abode of Bralima, and tninslation to this world 
exempts beings from further birth. Tho lirst tlii*e,o Avorlds are 
destroyed at tho end of each kalj»a, or day of Brahma; the 
last three at the end of his life, or of a hundred of liis years ; 
the fourtli loka is eipially juainanent, but is uninhabitable from 
heat at tho time the first three arc burning. Another enumeration . 
calls the seven worlds earth, sky, heaven, middle region, place 
of birth, mansion of the blest, and abode of tnith ; jilacing the 
sons of Brahma i]i tho sixth division, and stating the fifth, or 
Jana-loka, to he tliat -where animals destroyed in the general 
conflagration are horn again. The Sankhya and Vedanta schooLs 
, of philosophy recognise eight lokas or regions of material exist: 
ence : — (i.) Brahma-loka, the world of the superior deities; 
(2.) Pitri-loka, that of the Pitns, ifishis, and Prajapatis; (3.) 
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Soma-Ioka, of the moon and planets; (4.) IiTclra-loka, of the 
inferior deities ; (5.) Gandharva-loka, of heavenly spirits ; (6.) 
Rakshasa-loka, of the Rakshasas ; (7.) Yaksha-loka, of the 
Yakslias ; (8.) Pisacha-loka, of the Pimchfis or imps and fiends. 

LOKALOKA. ‘A world and no world/ A fahnlons belt 
of mountains hounding the outermost of the seven seas and 
dividing the visible world from the rc^gions of darkness. It is 
“ ten thousand yqjaniis in breadth, and as many in height, and 
beyond il? perpetual darkness invests tlie mountains all around, 
which darkness is again encompassed by the shell of an egg.” 
It is called also Chakra-va«/a or Chakra-viila. 

LOKA-PALAkS. Su])portors or guardians of the world. 
The guardian deities who prcwside over the eight points of the 
compass, ?.c., the four cardinal and four intermediate points of 
the compass : — (i.) Tndra, east; (2.) Agni, south-east ; (3.) Yama, 
south ; (4.) Siirya, soiith-AVcst ; (5.) Vainwa, west ; (6.) Vayu, 
north-west; (7.) Kuvera, north ; (8.) Soma, north-east. Niwiti 
is by some substituted for No. 4, Jind IVithivT or Siva, especially 
in his form Isima, for 'No. 8. Each of these guardian deities 
has an elephant wlio takes part in the defence and protection of 
the quarter, and these eight elephants are tliemsolves called 
Loka-piilas : — (i.) Indra’s elephant at the east is AiravaLa. He 
is also called Abhra-mahanga, ‘elepliant of the clouds;' Arka- 
sodarfi, ‘brotlier of the sun;' Isb'iga-malla, ‘the fighting ele- 
phant;' Hadii-dana, ‘always ill nit ;' IVtadamhara, ‘covered with 
ichor.’ His wife’s name is Aldiramu. (2.) Agni's elephant at 
the south-east is Pu/idarika and his female Kapila. (3.) Yama's 
at the south is Vamaiia and his female Pingalii. (4.) Siirya’s at 
the south- Avest is Kuimula and his female is Aniqiama. (5.) 
Yaru/u's at the Avest is Anjana, Avhose female is AnjanavatT. 
(6.) Vayu's at the north-Avest is Puslipa-clanta, Avhoso female is 
jS'uhha-danti. (7.) Kuvera’s at the north is Sarva-hhauma ; and 
(8.) Sonia’s elephant at the north-east is Su-pratika. The two 
other fcmalps arc Anjana and Tamra-karTib Avhose spouses are 
doubtful. AnjanilA'ati is sometimes assigned to Su-pratika. In 
the Rfimaya^ia (t.) Indra’s eastern elephant is called Yiriqmksha; 
(2.) Varu 72 a' s elephant at the Avest, Saumanasa; (3.) Yama’s at 
the south is ^laha-padma, and (4.) Kuvera's at the north is 
Ilima-pandara. 

LOMA-HARSHAA^A (or Roma-harshawa). A bard or pane- 
g^u’ist Avho fii-st gave forth the Pumnas. 
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LOMA-PADif (or Roma-pada). A king of Anga, chiefly 
remarkable for his connection witli 7?2shya-«nnga (q.v.). 

LOPAMUDRA. A girl whom the sage Agastya formed 
from the most gnaccful parts of different animals and secretly 
introduced into the palace of the king of Vidarbhn, where the 
child was believed to be the daughter of tlio king. Agastya 
had made this girl with the object of having a wife after his 
own heart, and when slie was marriageable ho demanded her 
hand. The king was loath to consent, but was obliged to yield, 
and she became the wife of Agastya. Her name is explained 
as signifying that the animals suffered loss (/(/pa) by her engross- 
ing their distinctive bciautics (mudrd), as the eyes of tlie deer, 
<fec. She is also called Kaushitaki and Vara-pnula. A hymn in 
the Tiig-veda is attribut(;d to her. 

MADA. ‘Intoxication.* Described in the Maha-hliiirata as 
“ a fearful open-mouthed monster, created by the sago ('hyavana, 
liaving teeth and grinders of portentous length, and jaws one 
of which encloseel the eartli and the other the sky,^’ who got 
Iiidra and the other gods into his jaw\s “like fishes in the 
niouih of a sea monster.” 

MADAYANTL Wife of King Sauclasa or Kalmasha-pada. 
81 ie was allowed to consort with the sago Vasishfha. According 
to some this was a meritorious act 011 the king’s part and a favour 
to Vasish/ha ; acjcording to others it was for the sake of obtaining 
progeny. Sfc Kalrafislia-pada. 

MADIIAVA a name of Krishna or Vishnu. 

MADHAVA, MADHAVACHARYA a celebrated schoLir 
and religious teacher. He was a native of Tuluva, and became 
ju’imo minister of Vira Bukka Raya, king of the great Hindu 
state of Vijaya-nagara, who lived in the fourteenth century. He 
was brother of Sc^anii, the author of the great commentaiy on 
the Veda, in which w’-ork Madhava himself is believed to have 
shared, Wilson observes, “ Both the brothers arc celebrated as 
scholars, and many important works are attrihuted to them; 
not only scholia on the Sanhitas jand Brahlna7^as of the Vedas, 
but original works on grammar and law ; the fact no doubt 
being, that they availed themselves of those means which 
their situation and influence secured tliom, and employed the 
most learned Brahmans they could attract to Vija^^a-nagara 
upon the works which bear their names, and to w’liich they 
contributed their own labour and learning; their works were 
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therefore compiled under peculiar advantages, and are deservedly 
held in the highest estimation.” Among the Avorks of Mad- 
hava are the Sarva-dar^ana-sangraha and the Sankshepa 5'ankara- 
vijaya. Miidliava was a worsliippor of Vishwu, and as a re- 
ligious philosopher ho held the doctiino of dwaita or dualism, 
according to -whieh the supreme soul of tlie universe and the 
human soul are distinct. Thus he was opposed to the teaching 
of iS'aukamcharya, -who wjis a follower of ^Siva, and uphold the 
Vedanta doctrine of a-(limUa, “ no duality,” according to which 
God and soul, spirit and matter, are all one. 

MADIIAVI. a name of LakshmI. 

MADHU I. A demon slain hy IvnsliTMi. (See Kai/ahha.) 
2 . Another, or the samcj d(‘mon, said to have been killed hy 
>Satj‘u-glin{i. 

MADII (J-ClIIIAl^GAS. A son of Yiswamitra, who had 
fifty sons older and fifty youngtu’ than this one ; hut they are 
si)oken of as “ a hundred sons,” He is the rei)uted author of 
some hymns of the it/g-veda. 

MAT)ITTJ-KA/SA, I)(*scribed in the Atharva-voda as “the 
brilliant grand-daughter of the Maruts, tlie mother of i-he Adityas, 
the daughter of the Vasus, the life of crc*atures, and the centre 
of immortality.” She “spnuig from the sky, tlio earth, the air, 
the sea, fire, and wuinl ; ” and it is added, “all creatures, worship- 
ping her wdio dwells in immortality, rejoice in their hearts.” 

MADIIURANIKUDDIIA. a drama in eight acts hy ^a- 
yani Chandrfi /Shkhara. It is quite a modern work. “ The sul> 
ject is the secret loves of Osha, daughter of the Asura Ba?ia 
and Aniruddha, grandson of K?'/slnia. The piece abounds too 
much with description to he a good play ; tlio style has con- 
sidorahlo merit” — Wilson. 

MADIIU-SUDANA. ‘ Slayer of IVladliu.' A name of Knsh?ML 

•MADHYA-DEiSA. Tlie middle country, described hy Mann 
as “ the tract situated between the Himavat and the Yindhya 
ranges to the east of Yiniisaiia and to the west of Prayaga 
(Allahabad).” Another autliority makes it the Doab. 

MADHYANDJNA. a Yedic school, a subdivision of the 
Yajasancyl school, and connected with the ^atajiatha Brah- 
mawa. It had also its own system of astronomy, and obtained 
its name from making noon (madhya-dina) the starting-point of 
the planetary movements. 
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MADIRA. A name of Varunl, wife of Yarurw, and goddess 
of wine. 

MADRA. Name of a country and people to tlie north-west 
of Hindustan. Its capital was iShkala, and tlie territory ex- 
tended- from the Ri^'iis to the Chinab, or, according to others, 
as far as the Jhilam. 

MADRl. A sister of the. king of the Madras, and second 
wife of Vmd\\ to whom she bore twin-sons, Nakula and Saha- 
deva ; but the Aswins are alleged to have been their real father. 
She became a sail on the funeral pile of licr liiisband. 

MAGADHA. TJio country of South Ilihar, wliero tlie Pali 
language was spoken. 

MAGHA. A poet, son of Daitaka, and author of one of the 
groat artificial poems called, from its subject, ^'i.supala-badlia, or, 
from its author, Mfigha-kavya, 

MAGJIAVAT, MAGITAVAX. A name of Jndrn. 

MATTA-BALI. a title of the dwarf Bali, Avhose city is 
called ,!Midiri-bali-i)ura, wbirli name is nj>plied to the Tamil 
“ Mamallai-piira,” or Seven T*agodas near Ma»lvus. Bali. 

MAH A- BHARAT A. ‘Tho gvtiat (war of the) Bharatas.' 
The great ejiic poem of the Hindus, probably the longest in the 
Avorld. It is divided into eighteen ^parnia or books, ami con- 
tains about 2 20,000 lines. The poem has been subjected to 
niueh modification and has received numerous comparatively 
modern additions, but many of its legends and stori(‘..s are of 
Vcdic character and of great antiquity. They seem to have long 
existed in a scattered state, and to liave b(‘eii brought together 
at diircrcnt times. Upon tljem.liave been founded many of the 
poems and dramas of later days, and among them is the story 
of Rama, ujion which the Rainayana itsdf may Ijave been based. 
According to ITiiidii authorities, they Averc finally an*angcd and 
reduced to writing by a Brrdiman or Bralimans. There is a 
good deal of mystery about this, for the poem is attributed to 
a divine source. The reputed .author Avas K?as}ma IlAvai^Dayana, 
the Vyasa, or arranger, of the Vedas. He is said to have taught 
tlie poem to his pupil Vai.5ampayana, Avho aftcrAvards recited it 
at a festwal to King Janamejaya. The leading subject of the 
poem is the great war between the Kauravas and Pan(favas,Vho 
Avere descendants, through Bharata, from Puni, the great an- 
cestor of one branch of tlie Lunar race. TJic object of the 
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great struggle was the kingdom whose capital Was Ilastina-pura 
(elephant city), the ruins of which are traceable fifty-seven miles 
north-east of Delhi, on an old bed of the Ganges. 

KrisliTia Dwuipayana Vyasa is not only the author of the poem, 
l)ufc the source from whom the chief actors sprung. He was the 
son of tlio EM\i Parasara by a nymph named Satyavati, who, 
filthough she had given birth to a son, remained a virgin. There 
was a king, a descendant of Bharata, named /Santanu, who had 
a son called A!?{intavana, better known as Bhishma. In his old 
age (Sfantanu wished to marry again, but the hereditary rights of 
Blilshma were an obstacle to his obtaining a desirable match. 
To gratify his fatlier’s desire, Bhishma divested himself of all 
rights of succession, and /S'antanu then married Satyavati. She 
bore him two sojis, the elder of whom, Chitrangada, succeeded, 
to the throne, but was soon killed in battle by a Gandlmrva 
king who boro the same name. Vichitra-virya, the younger, 
succeeded, but died childless, leaving two widows, named Am- 
l)ika and Ainbfilika, daughters of a king of KilsI. Satyavati 
then called on Jv?isb/ia Dwaipayana Vyasa to fulfil the law, and 
raise up see<l to his half-brother. Vyasa had lived the life of 
an anchorite in the woods, and his severe austerities had made 
him terrible in appcai-ance. The two widows were so frightened 
at him that the elder one closed her eyes, and so gave birth to 
a blind son, who received the name of I)hrita-rash/ra ; and the 
younger tunied so pale that her son was called Pa/wfu, ‘ the 
pale.’ Satyavati wished for a child without blemish, but the 
elder widow shrank from a second association with Vyasa, and 
made a slave girl take licr place. Prom this girl was born a 
son who was named Vidura. These children were brought up by 
their uncle Bhishma, who acted as regent. When they became 
of age, Dlirita-rashfra was deemed incapable of reigning in con- 
sequence of his blindness, 'and Pawdu came to the throne. The 
name Pa?idu has suggested a suspicion of leprosy, and either 
tlirough that, or in consequence of a curse, as the poem states, 
he retired to the forest, and Dhnta-rash/ra then became king, 
PaWu had two wives, Kunti or Pritha, daughter of /S'ura, king 
of the /Sura-senas, and Madri, sister of the king of the Madras ; 
but either through disease or the ourso passed upon him, he did 
not consort with his wives. He retired into ^litudo in the 
Himalaya mountains, and there ho died ; liis wives, who accom- 
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j)anied him havihg homo him five sons. Tlie paternity of these 
children is attributed to different gods, but Pandu acknowledged 
them, and they received the patronymic of PaTidava. Kunti was 
the mother of the three elder sons, and Madrl of the two younger. 
Yudhi-sh/hira (firm in fight), the eldest, was son of Dhanna, the 
judge of the dead, and is considered a pattern of manly lirinnoss, 
justice, and integrity. Eliima or Bhima-sena (the terrible), tlio 
second, was son of Vayu, the god of the wind lie was noted 
for his strcngtli, daring, and brute courage ; but ho was coarse, 
choleric; and given to vaunting. M\as such a great eater that 
he was called V^ikodara, ‘ \volf a belly.’ Aijuna (the bright or 
silvery), the tliirtl, was son of Imlra, the god of the sky. Ho is 
the most prominent character, if not the hero, of the jxxnn. He 
Was bravo as the bravest, l)tgli-ininded, generous, tender-hearted, 
and cJuvahic in his notions of honour. Kakula amL Saha-deva, 
the fourtli and fifth sons, were the twin children of Madrl by tlio 
Aiwini Kuinaras, the twin sous of Surya, the sun. They were 
bravo, spirited, and amiable, but they do not occupy such pro- 
minent positions as their oMer brother's. 

Dhrita-rash^ra, who reigned at Hastina-pura, was blind. By 
his wife Ganclliarl he Lad a humlred sons, and one daughter 
named Du/i-^alii. Tliis numerous offspring was owing to a bless- 
ing from Vyiisa, and was produced in a marvellous wa}^ (Bee 
GandliarL) From their ancestor Kuru these jn’inces vrero known 
as the Kauravas. The eldest of them, Dnr-yodhana (hard to 
subdue), was their leader, and was a hold, crafty, malicious man, 
an embodiment of all that is had in a pi'ince. While the PaTwtu 
princes were yet children, they, on the death of tlieir father, 
were brought to Dlin'ta-rashtei, and presented to him as Iris 
nephews. He took charge of them, showed them gi'eat kindness, 
and had them educated with his own sons. Differences and dis- 
likes soon arose, and the juvenile emulation and rivalry of the 
princes ripened into bitter liatrcd on tlie part of the Kauravas. 
This broke into on open flame when Dhrita-rash/ra iiorainateil 
Yudlii-sh/hira as his Yuva-raja or heir-apparent. The jealousy 
and the opposition of his sons to this act was so great that 
Dhrita-rashfra sent the Pa7i(favas away to Vara?iavata, where 
they dwelt in retirement. While they were living there l)ur- 
yodhana plotted to destroy his cousins by setting fire to their 
house, which he had caused to he made very combustible All 
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the live Lrothors were for a time su])posed- to liave perislied in 
tlie fire, hut they had received timely warning from Vidura, and 
they eseai>cd to the forest, where tliey dressed and lived in dis- 
guise as Ihrihinans upon alms. 

WHiilc the Pa/w/iivas were living in the forest they heard that 
Draiipada, king of the Panchahis, had proclaimed a sweayam-vara, 
at wliich his daughter 1 )raupadi was to select her husband from 
among tin? princely and warlike suitors. They wont there, still 
disguised as Piriihmans. Arjutui bent the mighty bow which 
had defied the strength of the Tvanravas and all other comi)e- 
titors, and tlie T^a7?^avas w'ere victorious over every opponent. 
Tliey threw off their disguise, and Draupadi was won by Aijuna. 
The brothers tlion conducted Praupadi to their homo. On their 
arrival th(*y told their mother KuntI that they had made a great 
acquisition, ami she unwittingly direcited them to share it among 
them. The mother’s command could not be evaded, and Vyasa 
conlirnied lu^r direction ; so l.lraupadi became the wife in com- 
mon of the live brothers, and it was arranged that she should 
dwell for two days in the house of each of the live brothers in 
succession. This maiTiage has been justified by a piece of 
special jileadiug, which contends that the live j)ririces Averc all 
[)ortions of one dc.ity, and tlicrefore only one distinct person, to 
whom a woman might lawfully be married. 

This public appearance made known the existence of the 
Pa/w/avas. Their uncle Dh/’iUT-rashh’a njcalled them to his court 
and divided his kingdom between bis own S(ms and them. Ilis 
sons received Trastinii-juini, and the chief city given to his 
nejjhews Avas Indra-prastha on the river Yamuna, close to the 
modern Delhi, Avhcrc the name still survives. The close proxi- 
mity of ITastinii-pura and Tndra-prastha sIioavs that the territory 
of Plir/ta-rasli/ra must ha\’c been of very moderate extent. The 
reign of Y’udhi-sbdura Vas a pattern of justice and wisdom. 
Having conquered many countries, he announced liis intention 
of performing the Rfija-siiya sacrifice, thus setting up a claim to 
universal dominion, or at least to be a king over kings. This 
excited still more the hatred and envy of the sons of Dhnta- 
rash^ra, avIio induced their father to invite the Pant?avas to 
llastina-pura. The Kauravas had laivl their plot, and insidiously 
prevailed upon Yudhi-sh^hira to gamble. His opponent was 
fihkuni, uncle of 'the Kanrava imnces, a great gambler and a 
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cheat. Y udlii-slf/hira lost his all : his wealth, his palace, his king- 
«lom, his brotliers, himself, and, last of all, their wife. Draupadi 
was brought into the assembly as a slave, and when she rushed 
out she was dragged back again by her hair by Du/i-Ausana, an 
insult for which Bhima vowed to drink his blood. Dur-yodhana 
also insulted her by seating her upon his thigli, and Bhima 
vowed tliat he would smash that tliigh. Both tliese vows ho 
afterwards performed. Through tlic interference and commands 
of Dhnta-rash/ra the possessions of Yudlii-sh/liira were restored 
to him. But he was once more tempted to play, upon tlie con- 
dition that if ho lost he and his brothers should j)ass tw'elve 
years in the forest, and should remain incognito during the 
thirteenth year. He was again the lostn*, and retir'd with liis 
brothers ant V wife into exile. In the thirteenth ye>ar they en- 
tered the service of the king of Vira/a in disguise — Yudhi-sh/hiiu 
as a Briihman skilful as a gamoste.r ; Bhima .as a cook ; Arjuna 
as a eunuch and teacher of music and damn'ng ; Xaknla as a 
horse-trainer ; and Saha-deva as a luirdsman. HrauimdT also took 
S(jrvico as attendant and needlewoman of the queen, Su-deshmi. 
The five princes each assumed two names, one foj‘ use among 
themselves and one for public use. Yudhi-sh^hira was Jaya in 
private, Kanka in public ; Bhima was Jayaiita and Ballava ; 
Arjuna was Vijaya and Brihan-nala ; Nakula was Jaya-sena and 
Graiithika; Saha-deva was Jayad-hala and Arish^a-iieiiii, a Vahya. 
The beauty of Draupadi attracted Kichaka, brother of the (piecn, 
and the chief man in tlio kingdom. Tfo endeavoured to sedneo 
her, and Bhima killed him. The relatives of Kichaka were about 
to burn Draupadi on his funeral pile, hut Bhima appeared as a 
wild Gandharva and rescued her. The brothers grew in favour, 
and rendered grcfit assistance to the king in repelling the attacks 
of Bie king of Trigartta and the Kauravas. The time of exile being 
expired, the princes made themselves known, and Abliimanyu, 
son of Arjuna, received Uttara, the king^s daughter, in marriage. 

The Panda vas now determined to attempt the recovery of 
their kingdom. The king of Yira/a became their linn ally, and 
preparations for tlie war began. Allies were souglit on all sides. 
Knshnti and Bala-rama, being relatives of both parties, were re- 
luctant to fight. Krishna conceded to Aijuna and Dur-yodhana 
the choice of himself unarmed or of a large anny. Aijuna chose 
Kribhym and Dur-yodhana joyfully accepted the army. Krishna 
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agreed tf) act as charioteer of his especial frienef Aquna. It was 
ill this capacity that ho is represented to have spoken the divine 
song J>hagavad-gita, when the rival armies were drawn up for 
battle at ICuru-kshetra, a plain north of Delhi. Many battles 
follow. Tlie army of Dur-yodhana is commanded in succession 
by his great-uncle Blilshma, Drona his military preceptor, Karwa, 
king of Anga, and i^alya, king of Madra and brother of M^rf. 
Blusljma was wounded by Arjuna, but survived for a time. All 
tlie otliers fell in succession, and at length only three of the 
Xuru warriors — K^'/pa, Aswatthaman, and Knta-vamia — were 
hdt alive with Dur-yodliana. Bluma and Dur-^^odhana fought in 
single combat with iiiaccs, and Dur-yodhana hail his thigh broken 
and w^'is mortally woimdcil. The three surviving Kauravas fell 
by night upon the camp of the Panilavas and destroyed five 
children of the Pa/icZavas, and all the army except the five bro- 
thers themselves. These five boys were sons of Draupadi, one 
by each of the five brothers. Yudlii-sh/hira's son was Prati- 
vindhya, Elilma’s w’as jS'ruta-soma, Arjuna’s was ASruta-kirtti, 
Isakula’s was <Satiiiuka, and Saha-deva^s w^as ^9ruta-karman. 
Yiidhi-sh/him and his brothers then w^ont to Ilastinarpura, and 
after a reconciliation with Dhnta-rash/ra, Yudhi-shi^hira was 
crowned tliero. But he w'as greatly depressed and troubled at 
the loss of kimlrcd and friends. Soon after lie was seated on 
the throne, the A«wa-medlia sacrifice was performed with great 
ceremony, and the Par^t/avas lived in peace and prosperity. 

Tlie old blind king Dhrita-rash/ra could not forget or forgive 
the loss of his sons, and mourned especially for Dur-yodhana. 
Bitter reproaches and taunts pjisscd between him and Bhinia ; 
at length he, witli his wife (iandharl, with Kunti, mother of 
tlie Pa^^avas, and with some of his ministers, retired to a 
lie.rmitage in the ivoods, where, after two years' residence, they 
l)crislie(l in a forest fire.* Deep soitow and remorse seized 
upon the Pii/ic^avas, and after a while Yudhi-sh/hira abdicated 
his throne and departed with his brothers to the Himalayas, in 
order to reach the heaven of India on Mount Meru. A dog 
followed them from Hastiua-punu The story of this journey is 
full of grandeur and tenderness, and has been most effectively 
rendered into English by Professor Goldstucker. Sins and 
moral defects now prove fatal to the pilgrims. First fell Drau- 
padi : “ too great w^as her love for Arjuna.” Next Saha deva : 
“he esteemed none equal to himself.” Then Nakula ; “ever 
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was the thoiight^in his heart, There is none equal in beauty to 
me.” Aijuna^s turn came next : “In one day I could destroy ail 
rny enemies.” “ Such was Aguna’s boast, and he falls, for he 
fulfilled it not.” When Bhima fell he inquired the reason of his 
fall, and he was told, “ When thou gazedst on thy foe, thou hast 
cursed him with thy breath ; therefore thou fullest to-day.” 
Yudhi-sh/liira went on alone with the dog until he reached the 
gate of heaven. Ife was invited by Indra t(j enter, but he 
refused unless his brothers and Draui>adi were also received. 
“Not even into thy heaven would I en,ter if they were not 
there.” He is assured that they are already there, and is agriin 
told to enter “ wearing his body of flesh.” He again refuses 
unless, in the words of Pope, “admitted to that equal sky, liis 
faithful dog shall bear him company.” Indra expostulates in 
vain. “ Never, come weal or come woe, will 1 abandon yon 
faithful dog.” He is at length admitted, hut to his dismay lie 
finds there Diir-yodhana and liis enemies, but not his brothers or 
Draupadl. He refuses to remain in li(*iiven witlioiit them, and 
is conducted to the jaws of hell, where he behoMs terrific sights 
and hoars wailings of grief and anguish. He recoils, but well- 
known voices implore him to remain and assuage their sutferings. 
He triumj^hs in this crowding trial, and resolves to share thi* 
fate of his friends in bell rather than abide with their foes in 
heaven. Having endured this supreme tost, the whole seeing is 
shown to be the effect of mdya or illusion, and he and his brothers 
and friends dwell with Indra in full content of heart for ever. 

Such is tho leading story of the Malia-lihiirata, whiidi no 
doubt had a basis of fact in the old Hindu traditions. Different 
poets of dilferent ages have added to it and embellisbcd it by 
the powers of their imagination. Great additions have been 
made in later times. The Bhagavad-gita and tlio episode of 
Nala, with some others, are tho productions of later writers ; tlio 
Hari-vama, which alTects to be a part of the ]\laha-bhiirata, is 
of still later date, and besides these, it cannot lie doubted that 
numerous interpolations, from single verses to long jiassages, have 
been made to uphold and further the religious opinions of sects and 
individuals. To use the words of Max Muller, “The epic character 
of the story has throughout been changed and almost obliterated 
by the didactic tendencies of the latest editors, wlio were clearly 
Brahmans brought up in tho strict school of the laws of Manu.” 

The date of the Maha-bharata is very uncertain, and is at best 
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a matter of conjecture and deduction. As a compiled work it is 
generally considered to be about a century later in date than the 
Ramaya/Ki, thougli there can be no doubt that the general threaci 
of the story, and the incidents directly connected with it, belong 
to a pciio<l of time anterior to the story and scenes of that epic. 
The fact that the scene of the Maha-bharata is in Upper India, 
while that of the Ramayawa is in the Uakhin and Ceylon, is of 
itself sufficient to raise a strong presumption in favour of the 
superior antiquity of the former. Weber shows that the Malia- 
bharata was known to Dion Chrysostom in the second half of tlie 
first century a.d. ; and as Megasthenes, who was in India about 
315 no. , says nothing about the epic, Weber’s hypothesis is that 
the date of tlie Malia-bliarata is between the two. Professor 
Williams believes that “ the liarliost or pn^-brahmanical composi- 
tion of both epics took place at a period not later than the fifth 
century n.c.,” but that “the first oi-dcrly completion of the two 
poems in their Brahiiianised form may have taken place in the 
case of the Riimayara about the beginning of the third century 
B.C., and in the case of the IVlaha-bharata still later.” Lassen 
tliinks that three distinct arrangements of tlu^ Maha-bharata are 
distinctly tracjeable. The varied contents of the Maha-liharata 
and their disjointed arrangement afford some w^arrant for these 
opinions, and although the RamayaTwi is a compact, continuous, 
and complete poem, the jirofossed work of one autlior, there are 
several recensions extant which differ considerably from eai’h 
other. Taking a wide interval, but none too wide fora matter of 
such great uncertainty, tlie two poems may be considered as having 
assumed a complete form at some period in the six centuries pre- 
ceding the Christian era, and that the Rilmayawaliad the priority. 
The complete text of the Maha-bharata has been twice printed in 
1 iidia, and a complete translation in French by Fauche has been 
interruptod by his death. .But M. Fauche’s translations are not 
in much repute. Tliis jiarticiilar one, says Weber, “can only 
pass for a translation in a very qiialitied sense.” Many episodes 
and portiopa of the poem liave been printed and translated. The 
following is a short epitome of the eighteen hooka of the ’Maha- 
bharata : — 

I. Adl-jparva^ ‘ Introductory book.' Describes the genealogy 
of the two families, the birth and nurture of Dlinta-rashto and 
Pawdu, their maniages, the birtlis of the hundred sons of the 
former and the five of the latter, the enmity and rivahy between 
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tlie young princte of the two branches, and the winning of 
Draupadi at the swayani-vara. 

2. Sabhd-parvaf ‘Assembly book.’ The assembly of the 
princes at Hastina-pura when Yudhi-sh^hira lost his kingdom 
and the Pa«<favas had to retire into exila 

3. Vwm-parva, ‘ Forest chapter.’ The life of tlie Pa^ztfavas in 
the Kamyaka forest This book is one of the longest and con- 
tains many episodes ; among them the story of Nala, and an 
outline of tlie story of the Ramayana. 

4. Virdta-jmrva^ ‘Vira/a chapter.’ Adventures of tlie Pa W- 
avas in the thirteenth year of tlicir cxUe, while they were in tlie 
service of King Vira/a 

5. Udyogarpm-va, ‘Ellbit book.* The pi-ei^arations of botli 
sides for war. 

6 . Bhlshma-parva^ ‘Book of Blilshma.* The battles fought 
while Bhishma commanded the Kaiirava army. 

7. Dromi-parvay ‘The Book of Drowa’ Drona's command of 
the Kaurava army. 

8. Karna-jiarva^ ‘ Book of Kania.* Kar/aa’s command and his 
death at the hands of Arjuna. 

9. ^alya-parca, ‘Book of >S^alya.* /Balya’s command, in which 
Dur-yodhana is mortally wounded and only three Kauravas are 
left alive.. 

10. Sauptiha-parm, ‘Nocturnal book.* The night attack of 
the three surviving Kauravas on the PaTwfava caini>. 

11. Stfl-parva, ‘Book of the women.* The lamentations of 
Queen Griudhriri and the women over the slaia 

12. ^duti-parva, ‘Book of consolation.* A long .and diffuse 
didactic discourse by Bhishma on the morals and duties of kings, 
intended to assuage the grief of Yudhi-sh/hira. 

13. Anu&d,'>ana-parva, ‘Book of precepts.* A continuation of 
Bhishma’s discourses and his death. 

14. Ama-medkiha-parva, ‘ Book of the A.swa-raodha.* Yudhi- 
sh/hira’s performance of the horse sacrifice. 

15. A^rarryx-ixirvay ‘Book of the hermitage.* The retirement 
of Dhr/ta-iushAa, Gandhari, and Kuiitl to a heimitago in the 
woods, and their death in a foi-est fire. 

16. Mausalorparva, ‘Book of the clubs.' The death of 
K 77 ‘shna and Bala-rama, the submersion of Dwaraka by the sea, 
and the mutual destniction of the Yadavas in a fight with clubs 
(mxLScda) of miraculous origin. 
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17. MalLCirprastlidnika-parva, ‘Book of thef great joumoy.* 
Yudhi-sh^hira’s abdication of the throne, and his departure with 
}iia brothers towards the IlimaJayas on their way to Indra's 
heaven on Mount Moru. 

18. Swargdroluma-paTva^ ‘Book of the ascent to heaven.’ 
Entrance into licaven of Yudhi-sh^hira and his brothers, and of 
their wife Dranpadl. 

The llari-vaTisa (q.v.), detailing the genealogy, birth, and life 
of K?’ish7Wi at groat length, is a supplement of much later date. 

GENEALOGY OF THE KAURAVAS AND PAi\ri>AVAS. 

Atri, the Rishi. 

I 

Soina (Chandra or Iiidu), the Moon. 


Budha. 

- I 

Ayn. 

I 

Nahiiaha. 

I 

Dcviiyrmi + Yayiiti + Sarmishtha. 


Yiidavae. 

Y.ulu (and another son). 

I 

V r/etmi. 

Dovaruta. 

I 

Andhaka. 

I 

ifura. 


Burn (and two other sons).' 

j Pauravas. 
Dnshyanta + ^Wuntalu. 

Bbaiata. 

I 

Hastin. 

I 

Kuru. 


Vasudeva. 


Kauil. 


Krishna. Bala-rama. 

(Lino extinct.) 


Ambika. 


Dhrita-rashira + Gandharl. 


Ganga 4 8antanu 4- SatyavatT.- 


Bhlshma. | 1 

Ohitrangada. Vichitra-vlrya, 


Vyusa + the two widows of 
I Vichitra-vlrya. 
Arobalika. 


Dur-yodhana and Kama. 
99 other sons. 


-KuntI 4- Panciu 4 MrwlrL 

I I 


Yndhi’shthira. Bhima. Arjunu. Nakula. Saha-deva. 
Abhimanyu. 

Parikshit. 

Janamejaya. 

(See Chandra-vansa for the intervening and following names.) 
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MAIIA-BHA&HYA. a commentary by Patanjali on tho 
Grammar of Pawini, in answer to the criticisms of Katyiiyana. 
A fine photo-lithograplied edition lias been produced, under the 
STiperintendcnce of Professor Goldstuckcr, at the expense of the 
Indian Government. The work has received a long notice in 
Weber’s Ivdische Studicn, vol. xiii., and has been the subject of 
much discussion in the Indian Antiquary, Other editions have 
appeared in India. 

MAIIA-BHOJA. See Bhoja. 

MAHA-DEVA. ‘ The great god.’- A name of ^'iva. One 
of the Rudras. 

MAHA-DEVI. ‘ Tlie great goddess.’ A name of Devi, the 
wife of ^S'iva. See Devi. 

MAHA-KALA. ‘Great Time.’ i. A name of <Siva in Ins 
destructive character. (See 6’iva.) 2. One of the twelve great 

Lingas. (See Lingfi.) 3. In the caves of EIe])hanta this fonn of 
iSiva is represented with eight arms. In one hand lie holds a 
human figure ; in another, a sword or sacrificial axo ; in a third, 
a basin of blood ; in a fourth, the sacrificial bell ; with two h(i 
is drawing behind him tho veil which extinguishes tho sun ; anil 
two are broken off. 4. Chief of the Gawas or attendants on iS'iva. 

MAIIA-KAYYAS. ‘Groat poems.* Six arc classified under 
this title: — (i.) Raghu-vansa ; (2) Kumararsambhava ; (3.) 
Megha-duta ; (4.) Kiratarjunlya ; (5.) ^S^Lsupala-badha ; (6.) 
Kaishadha-charitra. 

MAIIA-MAYA. See Maya. 

MAIIA-NAif’AKA. ‘ The great drama.’ The ITanuman- 
nii/aka (q.v.). 

MAHA-PADMA NANDA. The last of the ISTanda dynasty. 
See Chandia-gupta. 

MAIIA-PRALAYA, A total dissolution of the universe at 
the end of a kalpa, when the seven lokas and their iiihahitants, 
men, saints, gods, and Brahma himself, are annihilated. Called 
also Jaliiinaka, Kshiti, and Sanhara. 

MAHA-PURAiYAk ‘The great Purams.’ The Vishwu 
and the Bhagavata, the two great Puriiwas of the Vaishnavas. 

MAHA-PGRUSIIA. ‘The great or supreme male;’ the 
supreme spirit. A name of Vislmu. 

MAHARAJIKAS. a Gana or class of inferior deities, 236 
or 220 in number. 

N 
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MAIIAR. Ste Vyahntl < 

MAIIA-RASIIZ'RA The land of the Mahrattas. 

MAIIAR-LOKA. Bee Loka. 

MAIIARSHTS (Mahii-rishis). ‘Groat iJishis.* The gr6at 
y^/shis or Prajapatis. Bee Iti&hi, 

MAUA-SEN^Y. ‘The great captain.’ A name of Kartikeya, 
god of war. 

MAHAT. The great intellect produced at the creation. 
Bee Vishnu Purana, i. 29. 

MAHATMYA. ‘Magnanimity.’ A legend of a shrine or 
other holy place. 

MAlIA-VlRA CKARITiV. ‘ The exploits of the great hero 
(Riima).’ A drama by Eliava-bhuti, translated into English b}*^ 
Pickford. There are several editions of the text. “ The situa- 
tions and sentiments of this drama are of a stirring and martial 
ilescription, and the language is adajded with singular felicity to 
the subject from which it springs.” — Wilson. 

MAT[A- 70 GI. ‘ The great ascetic.’ A name of Bivix, 

^IAHA-YUGA. a great Yuga or ago, consisting of 
4,320,000 years. Bee Yuga. 

IMAIIENDRA. A name of Indra. One of the seven moun- 
tain ranges of India; the hills which run from Oondwiina to 
Orissa and the Noi thern Circans. Bee Kula-parvatas. 

MAlIE^b^WARA- A name of <S'iva. 

MATTEaSWARA PURAiVA. Bee Purina. 

MAHTSTIA, MAHLSHASURA. I. The groat Asnra or de- 
mon killed by Skanda in the Mahii-bharaUi. {Bee Krauncha.) 
2. Also a demon killed by Cha7^/a or DurgiL 

MAHISIIMATJ, MAIIISIIMATL The capital of Kirta- 
virya, king of the Tiilajanglias, who had a thousand arms. J b 
lias been identified by Colonel Tod witli the village of Chuli 
IVralics’war, which, according to him, is still called “ the village 
of the thousand-armed.” 

MATIODAYA. A name of the city of Kanauj. 

MAIIOR AGA (Maha + uraga). ‘Great serpent.’ The serpent 
/Seslia, or any other great s(*rpent. 

MAIN Aka a mountain stated in the Maha-bharata to be 
north of Kaililsa ; so called as being the son of Himavat and Me- 
naka. When, as the poets ^ng, Indra clipped the wings of the 
mountains, this is said to have been the only one which escaped. 
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This mountain, accoi-ding to some, stands in Central India, and, 
according to others, near the extremity of the Peninsula. 

.MAITREYA. A ^ishi, son of Kusarava, and disciple of 
Parasara. He is one of the interlocutors in the Vish/m and 
Bhagavata Purawas. 

MAITREYL Wife of the Bishi Yajnawalkya, who was in- 
doctrinated by her husband in the mysteries of religion and 
philosophy. 

MAITRI, MAITRAYAiSTL An Upanishad of the Black 
Yajur-veda It has been edited and translated by Professor 
Cowell for the Bibliotheca Imlica, 

MAKANI)!. A city on the Ganges, the capital of Southern 
Panchala. 

TVIAKARA, A huge sea animal, which has been taken to be 
the crocodile, the shark, the dolphin, &c., but is probably a 
fabulous animal. It represents the sign Capricornus in the 
Hindu zodiac, and is depiefed wuth the ht'ad and forelegs of 
an antelope and the body and tail of a fisli. It is the vehicle 
of Varu? 2 a, the god of the ocean, and its figure is borne on the 
banner of Kania-dcva, god of love. It is also called Ka/i/aka, 
Asita-dansh/ra, ‘black teeth,* and Jala-rupa, ‘water form.* 

MAKARAS. Tlie five 7n*s. Bee Tantra. 

MAKHAVAT. A name of Iiidra. 

MALATl-MADHAVA (Malatl and Miidhava). A diaina by 
Bliava-bliuti, translated by Wilson, “This drama,** says the 
translator, “ offers nothing to offend the most fastidious delicacy, 
and may be compared in this respect advantageously with many 
of the dramas of modern Europe which treat of the passion (of 
love) that constitutes its subject.** 

MALAVA. The ccjuiitry of Miilwa. 

MALAVIKAGNIMITRA (Malavika and Agniniitra). A 
drama ascribed to Kali-diLsa, and although inhjrior to his other 
productions, it is probably his work. The text, witJi a translation, 
has been published by Tullbcrg. There is a German translation 
by Weber, an English one by Tawncy, and a French one by 
Foucaux. The text has been printed at Bombay and Calcutta. 

MALAYA. The country of Malabar proper j the moun- 
tains bordering Malabar. See Kula-parvatas. 

MALINA-MUKHA. ‘ Black faced.* Riikshasas and other 
demons, represented as having black faces. 
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MALINl. ‘ SurroTinded with a garland {mhla) ’ of Champa 
trees. A name of the city of Champa. 

]\rALLlKARJU^A. A name of 6^1 va. One of the twelve 
great Lirigas. See Liiiga. 

MALLINATHA. A poet, and author of commentaries of 
great re[)iite on several of the great poems, as the Raghu-vansa, 
Megha-duta, iS^isupfila-hadlia, &c. 

MANASA. * The intellectual.’ A name of the supreme being. 
Thus defined in the Maha-bharata : “ The primeval god, with- 
out beginning or dissolution, indivisible, undecaying, and im- 
mortal, who is known and called by great 7?/shis Manasa.” 

MANASi\, MANASA-SAROVARA. Tlio lake Manasa in 
the Himalayas. In the Vayu Purii/w\ it is stated that when the 
ocean fell from heaven upon Mount Mem, it ran four times 
round the mountain, then it divided into four rivers which ran 
down the mountain and formed four great lakes, Aruwoda on the 
east, Sitoda on the west, Mah^bhadra on the north, and Manasa 
on the south. According to the mythological account, the river 
Ganges flows out of it, hut in reality no river issues from this 
lake, though the river Satlej flows from another and larger lake 
called Rava/Mi-hriida, which lies close to the west of ^lanasa. 

MAX AS A, MAXASA-DEVl. Sister of the serpent king 
iS'esha, and wdfe of the sage Jarat-kam. She is also called Jagad- 
gaurl, Xitya (eternal), and Padraavatl. She had special power 
in counteracting the venom of serpents, and was hence called 
Visha-harii. 

!MANASA-PUTRAS. ‘ Mind (bom) sons.’ The seven or ten 
mind-born sons of RraliiniL See Prajapati. 

MAXAS-TALA. The lion on which Devi rides. 

MAXAVA DIIARMA-iSASTRA The code of Manu. See 
Mann Sanhita. 

MAXA VA KALPA-StJTRA. Mann’s work on Vaidik rites. 
I’art of it has boon published in facsimile by Goldstiicker. 

AfAXAVA PURAAA. See Purawa. 

MAXAVI. Tho wife of Manu. Also called jManiiyL 

MAXDA-KARA^L A sago who dAvelt in the Da7wfaka forest, 
and is said in the Riimayawa to have formed a lake which was 
known by Ids name. His austerities alarmed the gods, and 
Indra sent five Apsarases to beguile him from his penance of 
** standing in a pool and feeding on nothing but air for 10,000 
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years.” They succeeded, and became his wives, and inhabited a 
house concealed in the lake, vrhich, from them, was called Pan- 
chapsaras. 

MANDAKINI. The heavenly Ganges. Tlie Ganges. An 
arm of the Gauges which flows througii Kedara-niitlia. A river 
near the mountain Chitra-ku/a (q.v.) in Bundclkliand. It was 
near the abode of Kama and Sita, and is mentioned both in the 
Kamayana and Maha-bharatii. It would seem to be the modern 
Pisuni. 

MAATDALA ^A circle, orb.' A circuit or territorial division, 
as Chola-maTiJala, i.e., Coromandel According to one arrange- 
ment, the Sauhita of the ii?ig-veda is divided into ten Ma7t(?alas. 

MAA7)ALA-N7^7TYA. A circular dance. The dance of 
the Gopis round KWsh^ia and Radha. 

MANDA-PALA. A childless saint, who, according to the 
Maha-bliarata, after long perseverance in devotion and asceticism, 
died and went to the abode of Yama. Uis desires being stiU 
unsatisfied, ho inquired the cause, and was told that all his 
devotions had failed because he had no son, i\o j^utra {pufy 
‘hell,* ira, ‘drawer’), to save him from hell. He then assumed 
the form of a species of bird called iS'arngika, and by a female 
of that species, wlio was called Jaritii, ho had four sons. 

MAHDARA. The great mountain which tlie gods used for 
the churning of the ocean. It is supposed to be the mountain 
so named, in Bhagalpur, which is held sacred. See Kfinna- 
avatara, under Avatara. 

MA^NDAVl. Daughter of Kusa-dhwaja, cousin of Sltii, and 
wife of Kama’s brother Bliarata. 

MAHDEHAS. A class of terrific Rakshasas, who were lios- 
tilo to the sun and endeavoured to devour him. 

MANDIIATK/. A king, son of Yuvanac«rv\ a, of tlie race of 
Ikshwaku, and author of a hymn in the i^/g-veda. The Hari- 
vansa and some of the Pura^ias make Maiidhab'i to have been 
born in a natural way from liis mother GaurT, but the Vishnu 
and Bhagavata Puranas tell an extraordinary story about his 
birth, wliich is probably based upon a forced derivation of his 
nama Yuvana^wa had no son, which giicved liim much. 
Some holy sages near whom he lived instituted a religious rite 
to procure progeny for him. One night they placed a conse- 
crated vessel of water upon an altar as part of their ceremony, 
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and the water became endowed with prolific bnergy, Yuvan- 
a5wa woke up in the night thirsty, and finding the water, he 
drank it. ' So he conceived, and in due time a child came forth 
from his right side. The sages then asked who would suckle 
the child, whereupon Indra apj^eared, gave his finger for the 
child to suck, and said, “ He shall suck me,” vaam ayam dhas- 
yati Th(’.se words w'cre contracted, and the boy was named 
Mandhatr/. Wlien he grow up he had three sons and fifty 
daughters. An old sage named Saubhari came to MandluTtri 
and asked that one might bo given him to wife. Unwilling 
to give one to so old and emaciated a man, but yet* afraid to 
refuse, the king temporised, but at length yielded to the sage^s 
request that the matter might he left to the choice of the girls. 
Saubhari then assumed a handsome form, and there was such 
a cont(‘ntion for him that he had to marry the whole fifty, 
and he provided for them a row of crystal palaces in a most 
beautiful garden. 

IdANDODAlll. Rava7ia*s favourite wife and the mother of 
Indra-jit. 

MAAT^TTKEYA, A teacher of the J?/g-veda, who doriv(*d 
his knowledge from his father, Indra-pramati. 

MAA7)UXYA. Name of an Upanishad translated by Dr., 
Roer in the Ilihliotheca Indica. 

MANGALA. The planet Mars, identified with Kartikeya, 
the god of war. Ho was son of /S^iva and the Earth, and as son 
of the Earth is called Angamka, llhauuia, Rhumi-piitra, Mjxhl- 
suta. He is also called iS’iva-gharma-ja, ‘born of the sweat of 
(S'iva Gaganolmuka, ‘ the torch of the sky Lohita, ‘the red ;* 
Navilrchi, ‘ the nine-rayed Chara, ‘the spy;' i?AViantaka, ‘ende.r 
of <lehts, patron of debtors.' See Kartikeya. 

MAiVI-EHADRzi. The chief of the Yakshas and guardian 
<;f travellers. , ^ 

MAA’IMAT. A Riiksbasa slain by Rhima. 

MAiV^I-VURA. A city on the sea-coast of Kalinga, where 
Eabhru-vahana, the son of Arjuna, dwelt. Wlieelor identifies it 
Avith the modern ]\runnipiir or Muneepore, east of Bengal ; but 
this is very questionable. 

MAN MAT! [A A name of Kama, god of love. 

M ANTI FAR A. An ugly deformed slave, nurse of Queen 
Kaikeyl, who stirred up her mistress’s jealousy against Rama- 
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chandra, and led her to persuade King Dasa-ratlia to banish 
Rama from court. iShtru-ghna beat her and threatened to kill 
her, but she was saved by his brother Bharata. * 

MAKTRA. That portion of the Veda which consists f)f 
hymns, as distinct from the Brahma/ias. See V-eda. 

MAKTL (From the root waw, to think.) ‘ The man.’ This 
name belongs to fourteen mythological progenitors of mankind 
and rulers of the earth, each of whom holds sway for th<', ])eriod 
called a Manwantara (manu-antam), tlie age (»f a ^lanu, Le.^ a 
period of no less than 4,320,000 yeui*s. Tlie lirst of these Manus 
was Swayam-bhina, wlio sprang from Swayam-bliii, the self-’ 
i‘xistent. The self-existent, as identified with Brahma the 
(Teator, divided himself into two persons, male and female. 
From this ])air was j)roduccd the nialii Viraj, and from hinj 
s}>rang the Mann Swriyam-blmva. As the acting creator, this 
]^ranu ]jroducoxi the ten Prajiqiatis or progenitors of niankind, 
called also Maharshis {mahdrrishia). According to anolher acj- 
<*ount, • this ^Manu sprang from tJie incestuous intercourse, of 
Brahma with liis daughter and wife., Ahta-rupiu Biahina created 
himself Manu, ‘‘horn of and identical with his original self, and 
tlie female portion of liimself lie constituted <ynla-ru])a,” whom 
Manu took to wife. Tlie law-hook commoidy known as Miinu is 
ascribed to this !Manu, and so also is a Sutni work on ritual bear- 
ing the same naTiic. The Manu of the present age is the seventh, 
named Vaivaswata, ‘sun-born,’ who was the son of Vivaswat, tlie 
sun, and he is a Kshatriya by race. lie is also called Satya-vratfi. 
There are various legends about his liaving been saved from a 
great flood by Vishrau or Brahma. The names of the fourlicen 
Planus are — (i.) Swayara-bhuva, (2.) Swarochisha, (3.) Auttami, 
(4.) Tamasa, (5.) Raivata, (6.) Chiikshuslia, (7.) Vaiva.swata or 
Satya-vrata, (8.) Savarwa, (9.) Daksha-savar/ia, (10.) Bralima- 
savaim, (ii.) Dharma-savania, (12,) Savarwa or Rudra-savarwa, 
(13.) Raucliya, (14.) Bliautya. 

The sons of Manu Vaivaswata were. — Ikshwaku, Kabhaga or 
N?*'iga, Dhrish^a, ^aryiiti, Karishyanta, Prari^u, Kiibhaganedislda 
or Kabhiinedish/a, Karusha, and Prfshadhra, But there is some 
variety in the names. 

With the seventh Manu, Vaivaswata, is connected the very 
curious and interesting legend of the deluge. The first accotint 
of this is found in the /Satapatha Brahmarm, of which the fob 
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lowing is a summary : — One morning, in the* water which was 
brought to Manu for washing his hands, he caught a fish Which 
spake, and said, “ Take care of me and I will preserve thee.” 
Manu asked, “ From what wilt thou preserve me ? ” The fisli 
answered, “ A flood will carry away all living beings ; I will save 
thee from that.” The fish desired Manu to keep him alive iu 
an earthen vessel, to remove him to a dyke as he grew larger, 
and eventually to the ocean, “ so that he might bo beyond tlie 
risk of destruction.” The fish grew rapidly, and again addressed 
Manu, saying, “ After so many years the deluge will take place; 
then construct a ship and pay me homage, and when the waters 
vise, go into the ship an<l I will rescue thee.” Manu did as he 
was desired, he built the ship, conveyed the fish to the ocean, 
and ilid him homagi*. The flood rose, and Manu fastened the 
ctiblo of the ship to the fish’s horn. Thus he passed over the 
northern mountain (the Himalaya, as the commentator explains). 
The fish then d(jsired Manu to fasten the shi^i to a tree, and to 
go down with the subsiding w^aters. He did so, and found that 
the flood had swept away all living creatures. He alone was 
hift. Desiro\is of offspring, he offered sacrifice and engaged in 
devotion. A woman wtus produced, who came to Manu and 
declared herself his daughter. ** With her he lived, worshipping 
and toiling in arduous religious rites, desirous of offspring. With 
her he begat the ofl’spring which is the offspring of Manu.” 

The story, as told iu the Maha-bharata, rei)resents Manu as 
engaged in devotion by tlie side of a river, and the fish craving 
liis protectiijn from the bigger fish. Manu i)laced the fish in a 
gla^s vase, but it grow larger and larger till the ocean alone could 
contain it. Then it warned Manu of the coming flood, and 
directed him to build a ship and to embark with tlie seven 
iiJishis. He did so, and fastened liis ship to the horn of the fish. 
Then, according to the rendering of Professor Williams — 

“ Along the ocean in that stately ship was borne the lord of men, 
and through 

Its dancing, tiunbliug billows and its roaring waters ; and the 
bark, 

Tossed to and fro by violent winds, reeled on the surface of the 
fleep. 

Staggering and trembling like a drunken woman : land was seen 
, no more, 
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Nor &r honzod, nor the space between ; for everywhere aroimd 

Spread the wild waste of waters, reeking atmosphere, and bound- 
less sky. 

And now, when all the world was deluged, nought appeared above 
the waves 

But Manu and the seven sages, and the fish that drew the bark. 

Unwearied thus for years on years tliat fish pulled on the ship 
across 

The heaped-iip waters, till at length it bore the vessel to the peak 

Of Himavan ; then, softly smiling, thus the fish addressed the 
sage : 

‘ Haste now to bind thy ship to this high crag. Know me, the lord 
of all, 

The gi*eat creator Brahma, mightier than all might, omnipotent. 

By nuj, in fish-like sliajje, have you been saved in dire emergency. 

Froiii Manu all creation, gods, Asuras, men, must he produced ; 

By him the woild must be created, that which moves 'and moveth 
not.’ ” 


Tlie. commentators on this legend of the Mahii-bliarata give a 
metaphysical turn to the legend, and endeavour to illustrate it by 
philosopliical and allegorical interpretations. The same story is 
reproduced with variations in the Matsya, Bliagavata, and Agni 
Pura7ias, and Muir lias given translations of the passages in 
voL i. of his Sanskrit Texts, 

In tlie Kamayana mention is made of a female Manu, and 
it appears that tlio word is sometimes used for “the wife of 

MANU-SANIIITA. The well-known law-book, the Code 
of Manu, or Institutes of Manu. It is attributed to the fu-st 
Manu, Swayam-bhuva, avIio existed nearly thirty millions of years 
ago, but it bears the marks of being tho jiroduction of more than 
one mind. This is the first and chief of tho v orks classified tis 
Smnti, and is a collection or digest of current laws and creeds 
ratlier than a planned systematic code. It is the foundation of 
Hindu law, and is held in the highest reverence. The work 
belongs to a period later than that of tlic Vedas, when the 
Bralimans had obtained the ascendimcy, but 'its deities are 
those of tliG Vedic rather than the Epic or Puramc age. It is 
apparently anterior to tho philosophical schools. The fifth cen- 
tury ao. is supposed to be about the time when it was composed, 
but the niles and precepts it contains had probably existed as 
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traditions long before. It is commonly called tlie Code of Mann, 
and was current among the Manavas, a class or school of Brah- 
mans who were followers of the Black Yajur-veda; but it deals 
with many subjects besides law, and is a most important record 
of old Hindu society. It is said to have consisted originally of 
100,000 verses, arranged in twenty-four chapters ; that Narada 
shortened the work to 12,000 verses; and that Suniati niaile a 
second alu'idgment, reducing it to 4000, but only 2685 extant. 
It is evident that there was more than one redaction of the laws 
of the Alfmavas, for a Bn'han or VWhan Manu, * great Manu,’ ami 
Vnddha Manu, ‘ old Manu,’ are often referred to. Sir W. Jones’s 
translation, eh tod by Haughton, is excellent, and is the basis of all 
others in French, German, &c. The text has often been print(‘d. 

MAH WANT ARA (Manu-antara). The life or period of a 
^lanu, 4,320,000 years. 

MARlCTlA. A Rakshasa, son of TilraktL According to the 
Rainaya7ia he interfered with a sacriheo which was being per- 
formed by Vi.swamitra, but was encountered by Rama, who 
discharged a weapon at him, which drove him one hundred 
yojanas out to sea. Ho was afterwards the minister of Rava’ia, 
and accompanied him to the hermitage where Rarna and Sita 
were dwelling. There, to inveigle Rama, he assumed the shape 
of a golden deer, which Riinia pursued and killed On receiv- 
ing his death-wound he resumed a Rakshasa form and spake, 
and Riima discovered whom he had killed In the meanwhile 
Riivawa had cu,iried oif 8ita. 

MARiClII. Chief of the Manits. Name of one of the 
Prajapatis. iJSec Prajapati.) lie is sometimes represented as 
springing direct from BraUnuu He was father of Kasyapa, and 
one of the seven great liishis. See liishi 

MARI SIT A. Daughter of the sago Ka7^^Zu, and wife of the 
Prachetasas, but from the mode of her birth she is calletl 
“ the nursling of the trees, and daughter of the wind and the 
moon.” She was mother of Daksha, Her mother was a celestial 
nymph named Pramlocha, who beguiled the sago Kawdfu from 
his devotions and lived with him for a long time. When the 
sage awoke from his voluptuous delusion, lie drove her from his 
presence. “ She, passing through the air, wiped the perspini- 
tion from her with the leaves of the trees,” and “ the child she 
had conceived by the i^ishi came forth from the pores of her skin 
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in drops of persJ)iratioiL The trees received the living dews, 
and the winds collected them into one mass. iSoma matured 
this by his rays, and gradually it increased in size till the ex- 
halations that had rested on the tree-tops bccamo tlio lovely 
girl named MarishiL ” — Vkhnu Purdna, According to the same 
authority Marishii had been in a former birth tlie childless 
widow of a king. Her devotion to Yishym gained his favour, 
and ho desired her to ask a boon. She bewailed her cliildlcss 
state, and prayed that in succeeding births she might have 
“honourable husbands and a son equal to a patrijiTch.’^ fSlio 
received the promise that she should be of marveilons birth, 
should be very beautiful, and should have ten liusbands of 
mighty prowess, and a son whoso posterity should fill the 
universe. This legend is no doubt an addition of later date, 
invented to account for the marvellous origin of Mansliii. 

MAIlKAiV/)EYA. A sage, the son of Mr/ka/^^/a, and reputed 
author of the Markaw^/eya runiwa He was remarkable for his 
austerities and great age, and is enlled Dirghayus, ‘ the long-lived.' 

MARKAiYi)EYA PURAiVA. “That Ynnim in which, 
eommoncing with the story of the birds that wore, acquainted 
with right and wrong, everything is narrated fully by i^lilr- 
kafw/eya as it was explained by Iioly vsages in reply to tlie 
question of the Muni, is called tlie MiiikawtA'ya, containing 
9000 verses.” This Piira?za is narrated in the first place by 
MarkawrZoya, and in the second by certain fabulous birds pro- 
foundly versed ' in the Vedas, who relate their knowledge in 
answer to the questions of the sage Jaiinini. “ It lias a character 
ilifFeront from all the other Purawas. It has nothing of a 
sectarial ej)irit, little of a religious tone ; rarely inserting prayers 
and invocations to any deity, and such as are inserted an^ 
brief and moderate. It deals little in precepts, ceremonial or 
moral. Its leading feature is narrative, arul it presents an nn- 
intcmipted succession of legends, most of whicli, wiion ancient, 
are embellished with new circumstances, and, when new, par- 
take so far of the spirit of the old, that they are disinterested 
creations of the imagination, having no particular motive, being 
designed to recommend no special doctrine or observance. 
Whether they are derived from any other source, or whether 
they arc original inventions, it is not possible to ascertain. 
They are most probably, for the greater part at least, original ; 
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and tho whole has been narrated in the compirer’s own manner, 
a manner superior to that of tlie Purd?Mis in general, with ex- 
ception of tho Bhagavata.” The popular Durga Mahalmya or 
Cha?if?ipa/ha is an episode of this Ihirana. In the absence of 
any guide to a positive conclusion as to the date, it may con- 
j(^ctu^ally be placed in tho ninth or tenth century. Professor 
Banoijca places it in the eighth century. Tliis Purawa has been 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica^ and translated by the Rev. 
Professor K. M. Banerjea. 

MARTTANDA. In the Vedas the sun or sun god. 

MARTYA-MUXIIA. ‘Human-faced.* Any being in which 
the figures of a man and animal are combined. 

M A RUTS. Tlie storm gods, who hold a very prominent 
plac^o in the Vedas, and are represented as friends and allies 
of Indra. Various origins are assigned to tliem. They are sons 
of Rudra, sons and brothers of Indra, sons of the ocean, sons of 
heaven, sons of earth. They «aro armed with lightnings and 
thunderbolts, and “ride on tho whirlwind and direct the storm.** 
I'lio number of them is said in one place to be tlirice sixty, and 
in another only twenty-seven. In the Ramayana they are repre- 
sented to have their origin in an unborn son of Diti, whom 
Indra dashed into forty-nine pieces with his thunderbolt, and in 
compassion converted into Maruts. This is also the story 
told in the Purawas, and they are said to have obtained their 
name from the words md rodih^ ‘weep not,* which Indra ad- 
dn^ssed to them. A scholiast on the Veda says, that after their 
birth from Diti, as above told, Si\Q. and Parvatl beheld them in 
great afflic.tion, and the latter asked Si\A to transform the lumps 
of flesh into boys ; he accordingly made them boys of like form, 
like age, and similarly accoutred, and gave them to Parvati as 
lier sons, whence they are called the sons of Rudra. Other 
legends are, that Parvati, hearing the lamentations of Diti, 
entreated SiwB. to give forms to the shapeless births, telling them 
not to WTop (md rodlh ) ; and another, that he actually begot 
them in the form of a bull on IVithivI, the earth, os a cow, 
(See Diti.) All these legends have manifestly been invented to 
explain those passages of tho Vedas which make the Maruts 
the sons of Rudra. The world of tho Maruts, called Maruta, is 
the appointed heaven of Vaisyas. 2. The god of the wind, and 
regent of the north-west quarter. 
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MARUTTA. • I. A descendant of Manu Yaivaswato. He was 
a Chakiavarti, or universal monarch, and performed a celebrated 
sacrifice. “ Never,” says the Vishwu Purana, “ was beheld on 
earth a sacrifice equal to the sacrifice of Mamtta. All the im- 
plements and utensils were made of gold. Indra was intoxicated 
with the libations of soma juice, and tho Prahmans were en- 
raptured with the magnificent donations they received. The 
winds of heaven encompassed the rite as guards, and the assembled 
gods attended to behold it” According to tho Viiyu Puray^a, 
Marutta was taken to heaven with his kindred and friends by 
Samvarta, the officiating priest at this sacrifice. Put tho Mai*- 
katnfeya Pura^ia says ho was killed after he had laid down his 
crown and retired to the woods. 2. A king of tho Solar race, 
who was killed by Vapusliniat, and fearfully avenged by his son 
Dama (q.v.). 

MATALL Charioteer of Indra. 

MATANGA. * An elephant’ A man who was brought up 
as a Brahman but was the son of a Chawrifila. His story, as 
told in tho Maha-bhilrata, relates that ho w^as mercilessly goading 
an ass’s foal which lie was driving. The mother ass, seeing this, 
tells her foal that she could expect no better, for her driver was 
no Brahman hut a Cliawdala. Matanga, addressing tlic ass as 
“ most intelligent,” begged to know how this was, and was in- 
formed that his mother when intoxicated had received tlio 
embraces of a low-horn barber, and that he, the offspring, was a 
Chawtfiila and no Brahman. In order to obtain elevation to tho 
position of a Brahman, he went through such a course of aus- 
terities as alarmed the gods. Indra refused to admit him He 
persevered again for a hundred years, hut still Indra persistently 
I’efused such an impossible request, and advised him to seek 
some other boon. Nothing daunted, ho went on a thousand 
years longer, witli the same result. Though dejected lie did not 
despair, but proceeded to balance himself on his great toe. Ho 
continued to do this for a hundred years, when he was reduced 
to more skin and bone, and was on the point of falling. Indra 
went to support him, but inexorably refused his request, and, 
when further importuned, “gave him the poNver of moving 
about like a bird, and changing his shape at will, and of being 
lionoured and renowned.” In the Kmnayamt, Rama and Sita 
visited tho hermitage of Matanga near iZishya-muka mountain. 
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MATARl-SW AN. An aerial being who is represented in the 
Iliff-Ydda as bringing down or producing Agni (fire) for the 
Ehr/giis. By some supposed to be tlio wind. 

MATHURA. An ancient and celebrated city on the right 
l)iink of the Yamuna, surviving in the modern Muttra. It was 
the birthplace of Krishna and one of the seven sacred cities. The 
Vishnu ^ura7^a states that it was originally called Madhu or 
Madhu-vana, from the demon Madhu, who reigned there, but 
that when Lava/ia, his son and successor, was killed by 5 atru- 
ghiia, the conqueror set up his own rule there and built a city 
which he called Madhura or Mathura. 

MAT 7 ^/S. ‘ Mothers ' The divine mothers. These appear 
to have boon originally the female energies of the great gods, as 
^ 5 ^ahnla^^l of Brahma, Mahe^warl of <S^iva, Vaisli?mvi of Vishnu, 
Indrani or AindrI of Indra, <tc. The number of them was 
si'ven or eight or sixteen, but in the later mythology they have 
increased out of number. They ai*o connected with the Tantra 
worship, and are represented as worshipping <Siva and attending 
upon his son Kartikoyn. 

MATSYA. ‘A fish.’ i. The Fish Incarnation, (See AvsLtavn.) 
2. Name of a country. Wilson says, “Uimvjpoor, Rungj)oor, 
and Cooch Behar hut there was more than one country of this 
name, and one would apjiear to have been situated in Northern 
India. Mann places Matsya in Brahmarshi. According to the 
Maha-bharata, King Virii/a’s capital was called Matsya, his j)eoph^ 
also wer(i called Matsyas, and he himself was styled Matsya. 
General Cunningham finds it in the neighbourhood of Jaypur, 
and says that the town of Vira< or Baira/, 105 miles south of 
] )ellii, Avas its caj)ital. 

MATSYA rURAiVA This PuriiTia is so called from its con- 
l4^nts having been narrated to Manu by Vishmi in the form of a 
fish (maffiya). It consists of between 14,000 and 15,000 stanzas. 
This work “ is a miscellaneous compilation, but includes in its 
contents the elements of a genuine PuraTia. At the same time, 
it is of too mixed a characte.r to be considered as a genuine work 
of the l^aurardk class. Many of its chapters arc the same as 
parts of the Vishmi and Padma Purawas. It has also drarvn 
largely from the Maha-bharata. “ Although a ^aiva rvork, it is 
not exclusively so, and it has no such sectarial absurdities as the 
Kurma and Linga.” 
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MAUNEYAS. A class of Gandharvas, sons of Ka^yapa, 
who dwelt beneath the eaith, and were sixty millions in num- 
ber. They overpowered the Nagas, and compelled them to flee 
to Vislmu for assistance) and he sent Pui'ukutsa against them, 
wlio destroyed them. 

MAURYA. The dynasty founded by Chandm-gupta at 
Pa/ali-putra (Patna) in Magadlia, According to the Vish?iu 
PuTa?ia, the Maurya kings were ten in number and reigned 137 
years. Their names were — (i.) Chandra-giii^ta, (2.) Biiidii-sarii, 
(3.) Asoka-vardliana, (4.) Su-yaias, (5.) Dasa-ratha, (6.) Sangata, 
(7.) /Sali-suka, (8.) Soina-^annan, (9.) /Sjusu-dharman, (10.) Pwv- 
had-ratha The names vary in' other PuravMis. See Chandra- 
gupta. 

MAYA. A Daitya who was the architect and artificer of tlie 
Asuras, as Viswa-karma was tlie artilku'r of the Suras or gods, 
lie was son of Viprachitti and father of Vajra-kiima and Mando- 
dari, wife of Rava?Aa. He dwelt in the Deva-giri mountains not 
Very far from Dcllu, and his chief w’^urks were in the neiglibour- 
hood of that city, wdmro ho w^orkod for men as well as Ilait^^as. 
TJie Malia-bliarata speaks of a palace ho built for the PanJavas. 
Ill the irari-van 5 a ho appears frocjuently both as victor and van- 
quished in contests with the gods. 

MAYA. ‘ Illusion, deception.' i. Illusion personified as a 
female form of celestial origin, created for the purpose of beguil- 
ing some individual. Sometimes identified wdtli Durgii as the', 
source of spells, or as a pcmonification of tlio unreality of worldly 
things. In this character she is called Maya-<levi or Maha- 
may a. 2. A name of Gayii, one of the seven sacred cities. 

MAYA-DEVI, MAYA-VATI. Wife of the demon ^ambara. 
She brought up Pradyumna, tlio son of Krishwa, and subse- 
quently married him. Pradyumna is represented as being a 
revived embodiment of Kama, the god of love ; and in accord- 
ance with this legend Mfiya-vati is identified with his wife Rati, 
tlio Hindu Venus. See ]\Iayil 

MAYU. ‘Bloater, bellower.' The Kinnaras arc culled Ma3ais. 

MEDHATITUJ. Kamo of a Ka7^wa who was a Vcdic i^7shi. 
There is a Icgeiid in one of the TJpanishads that he was carried 
up to heaven by Indra in the form of a ram, because the god had 
been pleased with his austerities. Cj\ Ganymede. 

ME DIN I. The earth. See Kai/abha. 
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MEDINI, MEDINI-KOSHA. A well-known ^ Sansknt 
vocabulary. There are printed editions. 

MEGHA-DCTA. ‘Cloud messenger.* A celebrated poem 
liy Kfili-diisa, in which a banished Yaksha implores a cloud to 
convey tidings of liim to his wife. It has been translated into 
English verse by Wilson, and there are versions in French and 
German. The text has been printed with a vocabulary by 
Johnson. 

MEGHA-^TADA. A son of Havana. See Indra-jit. 

MEKALA. Name of a mountain from which the I^armada 
river is said to rise, and from which it is called Mokala and 
Mekala-kanya. ‘daughter of Mokala.* There was a people of 
this name, who probably lived in the vicinity of this mountain. 
Their kings were also called Mekalas, and there appears to have 
been a city MukaJa. 

MENA, MENAKA. i. In the i?ig-veda, a daughter of 
Vrishan-aswa. A Brahma7ia tolls a strange story of Indra 
having assumed the form qf Mena and then fallen in love with 
her. In the Puranas, wife of Hiinavat and mother of Uma and 
Ganga, and of a son named Mainaka. 2 . An Apsaras sent to 
seduce the sago Visvvainitra from his devotions, and succeeding 
in this object, she became the mother of the nym})h AS^akuntalil 

MEHU. A fabulous mountain in the navel or centre of the 
earth, on which is situated Swai^a, the heaven of Indra, con- 
tin'ning the cities of the gotls and the habitations of celestial 
spirits. The Olympus of the Hindus. Regarded as a terrestrial 
object, it would seem to bo some mountain north of the Iliraar 
layas. It is also 8u-mcru, Hematlri, ‘ golden mountain \ * Katna- 
silnu, ‘joAvel peak;' Karmkuchala, ‘lotus mountain;* and 
Aniaradri and TIeva-parvata, ‘mountain of the gods.* 

klERU-SAVARiVAS. The ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth Manus, said to *bo the “mind-engendered sons of a 
daughter of ‘Daksha by himself and the three gods Brahma, 
Hharnia, and Rudra, to whom ho presented her on Mount 
^[eru.** The signification of the appellation Meru is obvious ; 
that of Savarwa or Savarwi signifies that thcjy were all of one 
caste {mrm). 

Ml^IANSA A school of philosophy. See Dard’ana. 

MniANSA-DAR/SANA A work on the MimMii^ philo- 
sophy. Printed in the Bibliotheca Indica. 
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MIMANSA-VARTTIKAJ a work on the Mimansa philo- 
sophy by Kumarila Bhai/a. 

MINJIKA (maa) and MIN^JIKA (fenL). Two beings who, 
according to the Mali^bharata, sprang from the seed of Rudra, 
which was spilt upon a mountain.. They ai*e to be wolpsliipped 
by those who desire the welfare of children. 

MITAKSHARA A commentary by Vijn^e^wara on the 
Smnti or text-book of Yajnawalkya. The authority of this 
book is admitted all over India, with the exception of Bengal 
proper. The portion on inheritance has been translated by 
Colebrooko, and into French by Orianne. The text has been 
printed in Indio. 

MITHILA: A city, the capital of Videha or North Bihilr, 
which corresponds to the modem Tirhut and Puraniya, between 
the Gandaki and Kon rivers. It has given its name to one of 
the five northern nations of Brennans (.sec Brahman), and to a 
school of law. It was the country of TCing Janaka, and the 
name of his capital, Janaka-pura, still survives in “ Janakpoor,” 
on the northern frontier. 

MITRA. Probably connected with the Persian Mithra, A 
form of the sun. In the Vedas he is generally associated with 
Vam/ia, he being the ruler of the day and Varuwa the mlor of 
the night. They together uphold and rule the earth and sky, 
guard the world, encourage religion, and chastise sin. He is 
one of the Adityas or sons of Aditi. 

MITRA-SAHA. A king called also Kalm^ha-pada (q.v.). 

MLECHHAS. Foreigners, barbarians, people not of Aryan 
rac& 

MOHA-MUDGARA, ‘Hammers for ignorance.’ A poem 
in explanation of the Vedanta philosophy. It has been printed 
and translated by N6ve. 

MR/CHCHHAKATi ‘The toy-cart.* A drama in ten acts 
by King iS'^raka, supposed to be the oldest Sanskrit drama 
extant, and to have been written in the first or second century 
A.D. The country over which ^draka reigned is not known. 
This play, says Wilson, its translator, “ is a curious and interest- 
ing picture of national manners . . . free from all exterior 
influence or adulteration. It is a. portrait purely Indian. It 
represents a state of society sufficiently advanced in civilisation 
to be luxurious and corrupt, and is certainly very far from 
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offering a flattering similitude, although nC>t without some 
attractive features.” Williams observes, “ The dexterity with 
which tlie jdot is arranged, the ingenuity with which the inci- 
dents are connected, the skill with which the characters are 
delineated and contrasted, the boldness and felicity of the 
diction, are scarcely unworthy of our own great dramatists.” 
Tliore are translations in French and several editions of the 
text. 

M72/GANKA.-LEK1IA. A play in four acts, written by 
Viswa-natha at Benares. The piece takes its name from the 
heroine, a princess of Kamarupa. It is a comparatively modern 
work. 

M/]?/TYU. * Doatli.* A name of Yama, the god of the dead. 

MUCHUKUXDA. In the Pura?^as, son of Mandhatri; and 
called ‘ king of men.* He rendered assistance to the gods in 
their wars with the A suras or demons, and he asked and 
obtained as a reward the boon of a long uninterrupted sleep. 
Whosoever disturbed him was to be burnt to ashes by fire 
issuing from his body. Kala-yavana was lured into his cave 
by Kr/sh7Wi and woke tho sleeper, who cast a fiery glance upon 
the intmder wliich destroyed him. Muchukunda then paid 
laud and lionour to Kn*sh7ia, who gave him power to go to 
whatever celestial region lio wished, and to enjoy all heavenly 
pleasures. Muchukunda left his cave and went to Gandha- 
inadana to perform penance. The Malia-bharata says he was 
reproved })y Kuvera for trusting to his priest more than to his 
own prowess for success in war, but he replied that tho religious 
aid of Briihmans was as necessary as the warlike powers of 
Kshatriyas. 

MUHGALA. A Vedic TJtshi from whom the Maudgalya 
Brahmans sprang. There were several other Brahmans named 
!Mudgala. A sage of this name is recorded in tho Maha-bharata 
to have “ lived a life of poverty, piety, and self-restraint, oJfer- 
ing hospitality to thousands of Brahmans, according to his 
humble means, with tho grain which he gleaned like a pigeon, 
and which (like the widow of Zarephath’s oil) never underwent 
dimii^ution, or rather increased again, when it was required.” 
The choleric sage Dur-vasas went to test the patience of Mudgala, 
and six times devoured all tho food which his host possessed 
without ruffling his temper. Hur-vasas in his admiration dc- 
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clared that Mudgala would go bodily to heaven, and the mes- 
senger of the gods arrived with his heavenly car. The sago, 
before accepting the invitation, desired to be infonned of the 
joys and ills of heaven. After hearing a full explanation, he 
found that the enjoyments of heaven must come to a close, so 
ho declared that he “ had no desire for heaven, and would seek 
only that eternal abode wlicro there is no sorrow, nor distress, 
nor change.” He dismissed the messenger of the gods, and 
began to practise ascetic virtues, becoming indifferent to praise 
and blame, regarding clods, gold, stones, and gold as alike. 
Pure knowledge led to fixed contemidation ; and that again 
imparted strength and complete comprehension, whereby ho 
obtained supreme eternal perfection in the nature of quietude 
(nirvana), 

MUDRA-RAKSHASA. ‘The signet of the minister.’ A 
drama by Visakha-datta. Tliis play has an historical interest, for 
Ciiandra-gupta, the ^andracottiis of Greek writers, is a leading 
character in it. The date of its production is api)arently the 
eleventh or twelfth century a.d. It is one of the dramas trans- 
lated by Wilson, who says, “ The author was not a poet of the 
sphere of Bhava-bhuti or Kali-dasa. His imagination rises not to 
their level, and there is scarcely a brilliant or beautiful thought 
in the play. As some equivalent for the want of imagination, 
he has a vigorous perception of character and a manly strain of 
sentiment, that are inferior only to elevated conception and deli- 
cate feeling. He is the Massinger of the Hindus. The language 
of the original partakes of the general character of the play; it is 
rarely beautiful or delicate, but always vigorous, and occasion- 
ally splendid.” 

MUGDHA-BODHA. A standard Grammar by Vopadeva, 
written towards the end of the thirteenth century. It has been 
edited by Bbhtlingk, and there are several Indian editions. 

MtTKA A Danava, son of IJpasunda, He assumed the form 
of a Avild boar in order to kill Arjuna, but was himself killed by 
<Siva in his form of the Kirata or mountaineer. 

MUKIIAGNI. * Fiery-faced.’ Spirits or goblins with faces 
of fire, perhaps meteors. 

MUNDA, ‘Bald.* An appellation of ICetu. Home of a 
demon slain by Durga. 

MUJ\r2?AKA. Name of a Upanishad (q.v.) translated by 
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Dr. Roor in the Biblwilieca Indica and by Rammohnn Roy. 
There are several editions of the text. 

MUNI. “ A holy sage, a pious and learned person, endowed 
with more or less of a divine nature, or having attained to it by 
rigid abstraction and mortification. The title is applied to the 
i^ishis, and to a great number of persons distinguished for their 
writings considered as inspired, as Pawini, Vyasa.” * Tlieir super- 
human powers over gods and men have been often dis^ilayed in 
blessings, but more frequently in curses. 

MURA, MURU. A great demon who had seven thousand 
sons. Ho was an ally of the demon Naraka, who ruled over 
Prag-jyotisha, and assisted him in the defence of that city 
against Kn'shwa. Ho placed in the environs of the city “ nooses 
the edges of which wore as sharp as razors,” but Krishna cut 
them to pieces with his discus, slew Muru, “ and burnt his 'seven . 
thousand sons like moths with the flame of the edge of his discus.” 

MURARI. ‘ Tlie foe of Mura.’ An appellation of Krishna. 

MURARl MI/SRA Author of the drama Murari Naiaka or 
Anaigha Raghava (q.v.). 

MUSALA The pestle-shaped club carried by Eala-rama. It 
was named Saunanda. 

MUSALA - DHARA, MUSALA YUDHA, MUSALIN. 

‘Armed with a pestle.’ An appellation of Bala-rama. 

MUSHYIKA. A celebrated boxer in the service of Kan^a, 
who directed him to kill Krishna or Bala-rama in a public en- 
counter, but Bala-rama overthrew him and killed him. 

NABHAGADISHrA, NABHAGANEDISHraA, NABHA- 
NEDISHYHA. A son of Manu, who, while ho was living as 
a Brahmachari, was deprived of his inheritance, by his father 
according to the Yajur-veda, by his brothers according to the 
Aitarcya Biahmana. He subsequently acquired wealth by im- 
parting spiritual knowledge. 

• NACHIKETAS. The story of Nachiketas is told in the 
Taittiriya Brahmana and Katha Upanishad. Yaja-mtvasa or 
Aruni, the father of Nachiketas, desirous of attaining heaven, 
performed great sacrifices, and was profuse in his gifts to the 
priests. The son told him that he had not given all, for that 
he, his son, was left, and said, “To whom shall I be given?” 
On repeating ^e question, the father angrily replied, “To death.” 
So the son deported to the abodes of death, and, after staying 
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tbeie three niglTts, Yoma was constrained to offer him a boon. 
He prayed to see his father again and be reconciled. Tliis boon 
was granted and another offered. All kinds of blessings were 
proposed, but the youth refused to be contented with anything 
but a true knowledge of the soul. Yama then proceeded to 
instruct him. The story has been done into verse by ]\Iuir 
{ 2 'exts, voL V. p. 329). 

HAGA A snake, especially the cobra-capella. A mythical 
somi*divine being, having a human face with the tail of a ser- 
pent, and the expanded neck of the cobra. The race of Hagas 
is said to be a thousand in number, and to have sprung from 
Kadru, the wife of Kasyapa, for the purpose of peopling Patala, 
or the regions below the earth, where they reign in great 
splendour. From the name of their mother they are called 
Kadraveyas. Their mother is sometimes called Su-rasiL This 
dominion was taken from them by the Gandharvas, but they 
recovered it through their sister, the Narmada river, who induced 
YishTiu ' to send Pratardana to their assistanca Their females 
were handsome, and some of them intermarried with men, as 
TJlupi with Arjuna. 

The Nagas, or a people bearing the same name, are historical, 
and have left many traces behind them. Tlicre were mountains so 
called, and Naga-dwipa was one of the seven divisions of Bharata- 
varsha. Kings of this race reigned at Mathura, Padmavati, &c., 
and the name survives in the modem Nagpur. There are various 
speculations as to who and what they were, but it seems dear 
they were a race distinct from the Hindus. The mythological^ 
accounts are probably based upon the historical, but they have 
been mixed up together and confused- The favourite theory is 
that they were a Scythic race, and probably obtained their name 
from worshipping serpents or holding them in awe and reverence. 

NAGA-LOKA. Patala, the residence of the Nagas. 

NAGA-NANDANA a Buddhist drama in five acts by Sxl 
Harsha Deva. It has been translated by Boyd. The text has 
been printed. 

NAGARA A city. There aro seven sacred citips which 
confer eternal happiness — (i.) Ayodhya, (2.) Mathura, (3.) Maya 
(Gaya), (4.) Kaa (Benares), (5.) Kanchl (Conjeveram), (6.) 
Avanti or Avantika (Ujjayini), (7.) Dwtoka or Dwaravatl 
NAHUSHA Son of Ayus the eldest son of Fururavas, and 
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father of Yayfiti. This king is mentioned by Manu as having 
come into conflict with the Brahmans, and his story is repeated 
several times with variations in difierent parts of the Mah^ 
bhiirala as well as in the Puriiwas, the aim and object of it 
evidently being to exhibit the retribution awaiting any man who 
derogates from the power of Brahmans and the respecit due to 
them. “ By sacrifices, austere fervour, sacred study, self-restraint, 
and valour, ^N^aliusha acquired tlio undisturbed sovereignty of 
the three worlds. . . . Tlirough want of virtuous humility the 
great king Isahusha Avas utterly ruim^d.” — Manu. One version 
of the story says that lie aspired to the jDossession of Indrawi, wife 
of Tndra, Avhen that god had concealed himself for having killed 
a Brahman. A thousand gi*eat /fishis bore the car of Nahusha 
through the air, and on one occasion he touched with his foot 
the great Agastya, who was carrying him. The sage in his anger 
cried out, “ FfiU, thou serpent,” and Nahusha fell from his 
glorious car and became a serpent Agastya, at the supplication 
of Nahusha, put a limit to the curse; and according to one ver- 
non, the doomed man Avas released from it by the instrumentality 
of Yudhi-sh/hira, Avhon he tlirew off “liis huge reptile form, 
became clothed in a celestial body, and ascended to heaven.” 

NAIKASHEYAS. Carnivorous imps descended from Ni- 
kasha, mother of Kavar/a. The}’^ are called also Nikashiitmajas. 

NAIMISHA, NATI^IISllARAiVrYA. A forest {araim) near 
the Gomati (Gumti) river, in which the Maha-bharata was 
rehearsed by Sauti to the assembled i^ishis. 

NAIR-^/TA Belonging to the south-west quarter; the 
regent of that quarter. An imp, goblin, or Rakshasa. 

NAISIIADIIA-CHARITA, NAlSlIADlTlYA. A poem on 
the life of Nala, king of Nishadha, by iS^ri Harsha, a great scep- 
tical philosopher Avho lived in the eleventh or twelfth century 
A.D. ^ It is one of the six Maha-kavyas. There arc several 
printed editions. 

NAKSHATRAS. Mansions of the moon, lunar asterisms. 
At first they were twenty-seven in number, but they were 
increased to twenty-eight. They are said to be daughters of 
Daksha Avho Avere married to the moon. See Daksha. 

NAKULA The fourth of the Pa7^du princes. He Avas the 
twin son of Madri, the second wife of PaTulu, but mythologically 
he was son of the Aswins, or more specifically of the Aswin 
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Nasatya He 'v^as taught the art of training and managing 
horses by Drowa, and when he entered the service of the king 
of Vir^a he was master of the horsa He Jiad a son named 
Nir-amitra by his wife Karewu-matl, a princess of Chedi. See 
Maharhharata. 

NALA. I. King of Nishadha and Inishand of Pamayanti. 
The story of Nala and Damayantl is one of the episodes of the 
Mahil-hharata, and is well known from liaving })e(in translated 
into Latin by Bopp and into English verso by Lean Milnian. 
Damayantl was the only rlaugliter of Bhima, king of Vidarbha 
(Birar), and was very lovely and accoinjdisluMl. Nala was bmve 
and handsome, virtuous, and learned in th(‘ Vedas, skilled in 
arms and in the management of horses, but addicted to the vice 
of gambling. They loved each other upon the nuire fame of their 
respective virtues and beauty, an<l Damayantl iiincd for the 
presence of her unknown lover. BliTma determined that hi.s 
daughter should hold a swayam-vai’a. Kiijas flocked to it in 
(trowds, and among them Nala. Four gods, Indra, Agni, 
Varu?ia, and Yama, also attended. Xala met Ihcni on the 
way, and reverently promised to <lo their will. Thi\y batlo him 
enter the palace and inform Damayantl that they would pre- 
sent themselves among the candidates, and that she must clioose 
one of them. Nala reluctantly performed his task, but his 
presence perfected his conquest, and the maiden Jiiuiouiicerl her 
resolve to pay due homage to the gods, but to clioose him for 
her lord. Each of the four gods assumed tlie form of Nala, 
hut the lover’s eye distinguished the real one, and she made her 
choice. They married and lived for .some time in gn'at happi- 
ness, a son and a daughter, named Indrasena and Iridrasenii, 
being born to them. Kali, a ])o.rsonification of the Kali or iron 
tige, arrived too late for the swayam-vara. He resolved to be 
revenged, and he employed his peculiar powers to ruin Nala 
through his love of gambling. At his instigation, Pushkara, 
Nala’s younger brother, proposed a game of dice. Kali charmed 
the dice, and Nala went on losing ; but he wa.s infatuated ; the 
entreaties of friends and ministers, wife and children, were of 
no avail ; he went on till he had lost his all, even to bis clothes. 
His rival IHishkara became king, and proclaimed that no one 
was to give food or shelter to Nala, so the ruined monarch 
wandered forth into the forest with his wife, and suffered great 
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privations. Some birds flew away with his only garment He 
resolved to abandon his wife in the hope that she would return 
to her father’s court, so he divided her sole remaining garment 
while she slept and left her. Thus left alone, Damayanti 
wandered about in groat distress. She did not go home, but 
she at length found service and protection with the princess of 
(’hedi. Nala fell in with the king of serpents, who was under a 
curse from which Nala was to deliver him. The serpent bit Nala, 
and told him that the poison should work upon him till the evil 
spirit was gone out of him, and that he should then be restored 
to all he loved. Through the elfects of the bite he was transformed 
into a missh ipon ilwarf. In this form ho entered the service of 
i^ituj)ar7ia, king of Ayodliya, as a trainer of horses and an 
accomplished cook, under the name of Bahuka. Damayanti 
was discovered and conducted to her father’s home, where she 
found her cliildren. Great search Was made for Nala, but in 
vain, for no one knew him in his altered fonn. One Brahman, 
however, suspected him, anS informed Damayanti. She re- 
solved to test his feelings by announcing her Intention of hold- 
ing a second swayam-vara. King jRitupama determined to 
attend, and took Nala with him as driver of his chariot. Bitii- 
paraa was skilled ip numbers and the rules of chances. On 
their journey he gave a wonderful proof of this, and he in- 
structed Nala in the science. When Nala had acquired this 
knowledge the evil spirit went out of him, but still he retained 
his deformity. Damayanti half penetrated his disguise, and 
was at length convinced that he was her husband by the flavour 
of a dish which he had cooked. They met, and, after some 
loving reproaches and the interference of the gods, they became 
reconciled, and Nala resumed his form. He again played with 
Pushkara, and staked his wife against the kingdonL Profiting 
by the knowledge he Had obtained from iSituparTia, ho won 
back all and again became king. Pushkara then humbled him- 
self, and Nala not only forgave him, but sent him home to his 
o^vn city enriched with many gifts. The text of this poem 
has been often printed, and there are translations in various 
languages. 

2 . A monkey chief, said to be a son of Yiswa-karma. Accord- 
ing to the Bamayana, he had the power of making stones float 
in water. He was in Rama’s army and built the bridge of 
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stone called HaSna-setu, or Nala-setu, from the continent to 
Ceylon, over which Bams passed with Ids army. 

NALA-KtrVARA. A son of Kuvera. 

NALODAYA (Nala + udaya). ‘ The rise of Nala.’ A poem 
describing the restoration to power of King Nala after he had 
lost his all It is ascribed to a Kali-d^a, but the composition 
is very artihcial, and the ascription to the great K^-dasa may 
well bo doubted. The text has been printed, and tliero is a 
metrical translation by Yates. 

NALOPAKHYAKA. The story of Xala, an episode of the 
Maha-bharata. See Nala 

NAMUCHI. A demon slain by Indra with the foam of 
water. The legend of Namuchi first appears in the i 2 /g-veda, 
whore it is said that Indra ground “ the head of the slave 
Kamuchi like a sounding and rolling cloud,” but it is amplified 
by tlie commentator and also in the datapaths Br^ma7^a and 
Maha-bharata. When Indra conquered the Asuras there was 0110 
Namuclii who resisted so strongly that ho overpowered Indra 
and held him. Namuchi offered to let Indra go on promise not 
to kill him by day or by night, with wet or with dry. Indra 
gave the promise and was released, but ho cut off Namuchi’s 
head at twilight, between day and night, , and with foam of 
water, which was, according to the authorities, neither wet nor 
dry. The Maha-bharata adds that the dissevered head followed 
Indra calling out “ 0 wicked slayer of thy friend.” 

NANDA. I. The cowherd by whom K?’ish7Ki was brought 
up. 2. A king, or dynasty of kings, of Magadha, that reigned 
at Pa/ali-putra, and was overthrown by Chandra-gupta the 
Maury a about 315 B.c. See Chandra-gupta. 

NANDANA. The grove of Indra, lying h; tlie north of Meru. 

NANDI. The bull of Siva. The Vayu Purawa makes him 
the son of Ka^yapa and Surabhi. His imago, of a milky white 
colour, is always conspicuous before the temples of <Siva. He is 
the chamberlain of ^va, chief of his personal attendants (gaTuis), 
and carries a staff of office. He is guardian of all quadrupeds. 
He is also called iS^^nkayana, and he has the appellations of 
Nadi-deha and TaTidava-talika, because he accompanies with 
music the tandava dance of his master. 

NANDI-MUKHAS. A class of Pitria or Manes, concerning 
whose character there is a good deal of uncertainty. 
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NANDINI. The cow of plenty belonging to*th^ isageVasish- 
/ha, said to have been bom of Surabhi, the cow of plenty that 
was produced at the churning of the ocean. 

NANDI-rUKAiVA. 5^ Puriiwa. 

NANDiM, NANJJlifWARA. ‘Lord of mndi.’ A title of 
6'iva. It is related in the RamayaTia tliat RavaTia went to the 
iS'ara-vana, the birthplace of Karttikeya, and on his way througli 
tlje mountains he beheld “ a formidable, dark, tawny-coloured 
dwarf called Handiswara, who was a follower of Malia-deva, or 
rather that deity himself in another body. This being desired 
Ravawa to halt, as Siva, was sporting in the mountain, and no 
one, not even a god, could pass. Ravaw-a asked derisively who 
^iva was, and laughed contemptuously at Nandl5wara, who had 
the face of a monkey, Nandwwara retorted that monkeys hav- 
ing the same shape as himself and of similar energy should be 
j)roduced to destroy Rava/wi’s race. In rcjdy to this menace, 
Ravawa threatened to puU up the mountain by its roots and let 
^S'iva know liis own danger. So he threw his arms round the 
mountain and lifted it up, wliich made the hosts of Siva tremble 
and Parvati quake and cling to her husband. Siva then pressed 
down the mountain with his great toe, and crushed and held 
fast the arms of Havana, who uttered a loud cry which shook 
all creation. Riiva/?a’s friends counselled him to propitiate <Siva, 
and he did so for a thousand years with hymns and weeping. 
A^iva then released him, and said that his name should be Rava7ia 
from the cry (rdva) which he hail uttered. The origin of this 
story is sufficiently manifest, it has been built up on tlie name 
Havana, to the glory of Siva, by a zealous partisan of that deit}'. 

NAHA. ‘ Man.' The original eternal man. 

NARAD A. A Rishi to whom some hymns of the i?ig-veda 
are ascribed. He is one of the Prajapatis, and also one of the 
seven great 7?;shis. Tim various notices of him are somewhat 
inconsistent. The 7?ig-vcda describes him as “of the Kanwa 
family.” Another authority states that he sprang from the 
forehead of Hnihma, and the Vishnu Purana makes him a son 
of Kasyapa and one of Daksha's daughters. The Maha-bharala 
and some Puranas state that he frustrated the scheme which 
Daksha had formed for peopling the earth, and consequently 
incurred that patriarch's curse to enter again the womb of a 
woman and be bora Daksha, however, relented at the solid- 
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tation of Brahm^ and consented Uiat ]!?ai'ada should be bom 
again of Biahma and one of Dakslia’s daughters ; ho was hence 
called Brahma and Deva-brahmiL In some respects he bears a 
resemblance to Orpheus. Ho is the inventor of the vi?2a (lute), 
and was chief of the Gandharvas or lieavenly musicians. He 
also went down to the infernal regions (Patala), and was de- 
lighted with what he saw there. In later times ho is connected 
with the legend of Kr/sh^ia. Ho warned Kama of the imminent 
incarnation of Vishwu, and ho afterwards became the friend and 
associate of Kr^sh^za 

The Karada-paiicha-ratra relates that Brahma advised his 
son Karada to marry, but Naradii censured his father as a false 
teacher, because devotion to Knsh7ia was tlio only true means 
of felicity. Brahma then cursed Kiirada to lead a life of sen- 
suality, in subjection to women, and Niirada retorteii the curse, 
condemning Brahma to lust after his own daughter, and to 
be. an object unworthy of adoration. Narada has the appella- 
tions, Kali-karaka, * strife-maker Kapi-vaktra, ‘ monkey-faced;' 
Pwuna, ‘ messenger or spy,' 

Niirada was also one of the great writers upon law. His 
text-book, called “ Naradiya Dhanna-^iistra," has been translated 
into English by Dr. Jolly. 

NARADA PANCHA-RATRA. a ritualistic work of tlie 
Vaishwavas, It has been printed in the IJihliotheca Indiciu 

NARADA-PURAAA, KARADlYA-PURAiVA. “ Where 
Narada has described the duties which were obsened in the 
Bn'hat Kalpa, that is called the Karadiya, having 25,000 
stanzas.” But the only copy that AVilson analysed contained 
not more than 3000 stanzas. There is another work called the 
Bnhan or Great Karadiya, but this extends only to 3500 verses. 
These PuraTms, says Wilson, bear “ no conformity to the defi- 
nition of a Purawa ; both are sectarial and modern compilations, 
intended to support the doctrine of Bhakti or faith in Vishnu.” 
They are modern compositions, possibly even of so late a date as 
the sixtceiith or seventeenth century. One of them i*efers to 
the “ killers of cows ” and “ contemners of the gods,” meajiing, 
no doubt, the Mohamniadans, so that the passage would seem 
to have been written after India was in their hands. 

HARAKA. Hell ; a place of torture to which the souls of 
the wicked are sent. Manu enumerates twenty-one hells : — 
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Tamisra, Andliartamisra, Maha-raurava, Rauravil, Naraka, KBa- 
sutra, Mah^naraka, Sanjivana, Maha-vichi, Tapana, Sampiat^ 
pana, Sanhilta, Sak^ola, Ku^mala, Puti-mnttika, Loha-aauku, 
^ijisha, Panthana, /S'almali, Asi-patia-vana, and Loha-daraka. 
Other authorities vary greatly as to the numbers and names of 
the hells. See Vishnu Parana, ii. 214. 

NARAKA. An Asura, son of the Earth. In the Mah^ 
bharata and Vishnu Purana he is said to have carried off the 
ear-rings of Aditi to the impregnable castle of Prag-jyotisha, but 
Krishna, at the request of the gods, went there and killed him 
and recovered the jewels. In the Hari-vansa the legend differs. 
According tr this, Naraka, king of Prag-jyotisha, was an implac- 
able enemy of the gods. lie assumed the fonn of an elephant, 
and having carried off the daughter of Viswa-karma, he subjected 
her to violation. He seized the daughters of the Gandharvas, and 
of gods and of men, as well as the Apsarasas themselves, and 
liad more than 16,000 women, for whom ho built a splendid 
residence. He also appropriated to himself jewels, garments, and 
valuables of all sorts, and no Asura before him had ever been 
so horrible in his actions. 

NARA-NARAYAVA. Two ancient itishis, sons of Dharma 
and Ahinsa. The names are sometimes applied to Krish/ia 
and to Krishm and Arjuna. The Vamana Purawa has a 
legend about them which is alluded to in the drama of .Vik- 
ramorvasl. Their penances and austerities alarmed the gods, 
so Indra sent nymphs to inspire them with passion and disturb 
their devotions. Narayawa took a flower and placed it on his 
thigli. Immediately there sprung from it a beautiful nymph 
whose charms far excelled those of the celestial nymphs, and 
made them return to heaven filled with shame and vexation. 
Narayam sent this nymph to Inilra with them, and from her 
having been produced ffom the thigh (i/rw) of the sage, she was 
called Urva«I. 

NARASINHA-AVATARA- See Avatara. 

NARASINHA PURAVA. See Purawa. 

NARA-VISHWANA. ‘A man-devourer;’ a R^shasa or 
other malignant being. 

NARAYAVA i. The son of Nara, the original man, and 
often identified or coupled with Nara. 2. The creator Rrahma, 
who, according to'Iilanu, was so called because the i^aters (nara) 
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were his first a;p%iia or place of motioa The name, is found for 
the first time in the jSktapatha Brahma9?su The name as com- 
monly used applies to Vishnu, and is that under which he was 
first worshipped. 

KABMADA. The Nerbudda river, which is esteemed holy. 
The personified river is variously represented as being daughter 
of a Bishi named Mekala (from whom she is called Mckala and 
Mekala-kanya), as a daughter of the moon, as a ‘ mind-born 
daughter ' of the Somapas, and as sister of the Kagas. It was 
she who brought Purukutsa to the aid of the Nagos against tho 
Gandharvos, and the grateful snake-gods made her name a charm 
Against tho venom of snakes. According to tho Vishwu Puiawa, 
she had a eon by Purukutsa who was named Trosadasyu. Tlie 
Matsya Purana gives DuA-saha as the name of her husband. 
The Hari-van^a is inconsistent with itself. In one place it 
makes her wife of Purukutsa and mother of Trasadasyu ; in 
another it makes her the wife of Trasadasyu. She is also called 
Beva and Purva-ganga, and, as a daughter of tlie moon, Indu-jil 
and Somodbhava 

KASATYA. Name of one of the Aswins. It is also used 
in the plural for both of them. 

NAVA-BATNA, The nine gems: pearl, ruby, topaz, dia- 
mond, emerald, lapis lazuli, coral, sapphire, and one not identified 
called Go-meda. The nine gems of the court of Vikrama, pro- 
bably meaning Vikramaditya, whose era the Samvat begins in 
56 B.C. A verse gives their names as Dhanwantari,.Kshapanaka, 
Amara Sinha, /Sanku, Vet^a-bha//a, Gha^a-karpara, Kali-d^, 
Varaha-miliira, Vararuchi. Tho date of Vikramaditya is by no 
means settled. Bhau Daji endeavours to identify Vikrama witli 
Harsha Vikramaditya, who lived in the middle of the sixth 
century. 

NIDAGIIA. A Brahman, son of Pulastya, who dwelt “ at 
Vlra-nagora, -a large handsome city on the banks of the Devika 
river ^ (the Gogra). He was a disciple of the sage .K^bhu, and 
when Mbhu went to visit his disciple, Nid^ha entertained him 
reverentially. Btbhu instructed him in divine knowledge until 
he learned to “ behold all things as the same with himself, and, 
perfect i^ holy knowledge, obtained final liberation.” 

NIDANA-StlTBA An old work upon the metres of tho Vedaa 

NIDHI. * A treasure.’ Nine treasures belonging to the ^od 
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Kuvcra. Each of them is personified or has a guardian spirit, 
which is an object of worship among the Tantrikaa The nature 
of those Nidhis is not clearly understood See a note by Wilson 
on verse 534 of the Megha-diita, Collected Works, iv. 379. 
Tlioir names arc Kachchhapa, Mukunda, Nanda (or Kunda), 
Kharba, Makara, Nila, 4Sjankha, Padma, and Maha-padma. The 
Nidhis are called also Nidhana, Nikara, and ^evadlii. 

NIDRA. * Sleep.’ Sometimes said to be a female form of 
Bralimii, at others to have been produced at the churning of the 
ocean. 

NIGIIAiV'rU, NIGHAATrUKA. A glossary, especially of 
synonyms and obsolete and obscure Vcdic terms. There was 
at least one work of this kind before tlie days of Yaska. See 
Nirukta 

NIKASHA. a female demon, the mother of Ravajia. The 
mother of the carnivorous imps called Pirita^anas, or by their 
metronymic Naikusheyas and Nikashatmajas, 

NIKUMBIlxA I. A Rakshasa who fought against Rama. Ho 
was son of Kumbha-karwa. 2. An Asura who, according to the 
Tlari-vansa, received the boon from Brahma that ho should die 
only by the hands of Vishwu. He was king of Sha^pura and 
had great magical powers, so that ho could multiply himself into 
many forms, though he commonly assumed only three. He car- 
ried off the daughters of Brahma-datta, the friend of K?*ish?ia, 
and that hero attacked him and killed him under diiferent 
forms more than once, but ho was eventually slain outright by 
K?7’shwa, and his city of Sha^pura was given to Bralima- 
datta. '* 

NlLA. ‘ Blue.’ i. A mythic range of mountains north of 
^feru. 2. A mountain range in Orissa. 3. A monkey ally of 
Rama. 4. A PaTZ^^ava warrior killed by A^watthaman. 

NlLA-KANIHA. , ‘ Blue throat’ An epithet of SivsL See 
Siva. 

NIML Son of Ikshwaku, and founder of tho dynasty of 
Mithila. He was cursed by the sago Vasishdia to lose his cor- 
poreal form, and he retorted the imprecation upon tho sage. 
Both abandoned the bodily condition. Vasish/ha was bom 
again as the issue of Mitra and VaruTwi, but the corpse of 
Nimi was preserved from decay by being embalmed with fra- 
grant oils and resins, and it remained as entire as if it were 
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immortaL” Th§ gods were willing to restore him to bodily life, 
bat !Nimi declined, declaring that the se|)aration of soul and 
body was so distressing that he would never resume a corporeal 
shape and become liable to it again. “ To this desire the gods 
assented, and Kimi was placed by them in the eyes of all 
living creatures, in consequence of which their eyelids are ever 
opening and shutting.” — Vishnu Purdna, A wink of the eye 
is called nimisha^ and the legend was probably built upon the 
resemblance of the two words. 

NIRJVAYA-SINDIIU. A work on religious ceremonies and 
law by Kamalakara. It has been printed at Bombay and Benares. 

NIRR/TI. ‘Death, decay.' Death personified as a god- 
dess ; sometimes regarded as the wife and sometimes as the 
daughter of A-dhamia One of the Rudras. 

NIRUKTA. ‘Etymology, glossary.' One of the Vodangas. 
The Ifirukta is devoted to the explanation of difficult Vedic 
words. The only work of the kind now known to us is that of 
Yaska, who was a predecessor of Pawiiii ; but such works were 
no doubt numerous, and the names of seventeen writers of 
Niruktas arc mentioned as having preceded Yaska. The 
Nirukta consists of three parts ; — (i.) ^'aighaw/uka, a collection of 
synonymous words; (2.) ^faigauia, a collection of Avords peculiar 
to the Vedas ; (3.) Daivata, words relating to deities and sacri- 
.fice.s. These are mere lists of words, and are of themselves of 
little value. They may have been compiled by Yaska himself, 
or he may have found them ready to his hand. The real Nirukta, 
tlie valuable portion of the work, is Yaska's commentary whicli 
follows. Ill this he explains the meaning of woids, enters into 
etymologicfil investigations, and quotes passages of the Vedas 
in illustration. Those are valuable from their acknowledged 
antiquity, and as being the oldest known examples of a Vedic 
gloss. They also throw a light upon the scientific and religious 
condition of their times, but the extreme brevity of their style 
makes them obscure and difficult to understand. The text of 
the Nirukta has been published by Roth. 

NISIIADA. A mountain tribe dwelling in the Vindhya 
mountains, said to have been produced from the thigh of Vena ; 
the Bhils or foresters, and barbarians in general {See Vey«u) 
Any outcast, especially tlie offspring of a Brahman father and 
Su 6 ia. mother. . 
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NISHADHA. I. A mythic range of mountains lying south of. 
Moru, but sometimes described as on the east It is north of tho 
Himalaya. 2. The country of Hala, probably the Bhil country. 

NISH^GRt In the JJig-veda, the mother of Indra. 

NI6"UMBHA- An Asura killed by Durg^ See iS^umbha. 

NlTI-MANJARt A work on ethics by Dya Dwiveda> 
exemplified by stories and legends with special reference to the 
Vedaa Some specimens are given in the Indian AnJtiqua/ry^ 
vol. V. 

NlTT-iSASTRAS. Works on morals and polity, consisting 
cither of proverbs and wise maxims in verse, or of stories and 
fables inculcating some moral precept and illustrating its effects. 
Those fables are generally in prose interspersed with pithy 
maxims in verso. 

NIVATA-KAVACHAS. ‘ Clothed in impenetrable armour.’ 
A class of Daityas descended from Prahl^a, ** whose spirits 
were purified by rigid austerity.” According to the Mah^ 
bharata they were 30,000,000 in number, and dwelt in tlie 
depths of the sea. They were destroyed by Arjuna. 

HR/-SINHA. The Nara-sinha or man-lion incarnation. Sm 
Avatara, 

NR/-SINIIA rURAi\rA. See Purawa. 

Ni?J-SINHA TAPANI. An Upanisliad in which Vishnu is 
worshipped under his form Nri-sinha. Published with the com- 
mentary of ^Simkarachilrya in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

NYAYA. Tlie logical school of philosophy. See Dar^ana. 

NYAYA-DAR^SANA, NYAYA-StJTRA-Vi?/TTL Works 
of Gotama on the Nyaya philosophy. They have been printed. 

ODRA. The country of Orissa A man of that country. 

OM. A word of solemn invocation, affirmation, benediction, 
and consent, so sacred that when it is uttered no one must hear 
it The word is used atihe commencement of prayers and re- 
ligious ceremonies, and is generedly placed at the beginniug of 
books. It is a compound of the tluree letters a, u, irt, which are 
typical of the three Vedas ; and it is declared in the Upanishads, 
where it first appears, to have a. mystic power and to be worthy 
of the deepest meditation. In later times the monosyllable re- 
presents the Hindii triad or union of the three go(^ a being 
Vishnu, u /Siva, and m Brahma. This monosyllable is called 
Udg^tha 
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OMKAEA. Vrhe sacred monosyllable Om. Name of one of 
the twelve great lingas. See Linga. 

OSHADHI-PRASTIIA. ‘The place of medicinal herbs/ 
A city in the Himalaya mentioned in the Kumara-sambhava. 

OSH^’HA-KARiVAKAS. A people whoso lips extended to 
their ears, mentioned in the Maha-bharata. 

PAD A. The Pada text of the Vedas, or of any other work, 
is one in which each word {fada) stands separate and distinct, 
not joined with the next according to the rules of sandhi (coali- 
tion). See Paflia. 

PADMA, PADMAVATl A name of LakshmI. 

PADMAVATL Name of a city. It would seem, from the 
mention made of it in the drama Malati Madhava, to lie in the 
Vindhya mountains. 

PADMA-KALPA. The last expired kalpa or year of RruhmiL 

PADMA-PURAVA, PADMA- PURAVA. This Purawa 
gCTierally ghinds second in the list of Pura??as, and is thus do- ' 
scribed : — “ That which contains an account of the period when 
the world was a golden lotos (pad?m)y and(jf all the occurrences 
of that time, is, tlierofore, called Padma by the wise. It con- 
tains 55,000 stanzas.” The work is divided into five books or 
Kha?ic?as : — “ (i.) Snsh/i IChaTiffa., or section on creation ; (2.) 
Bhumi Kha?M?a, on the earth ; (3.) Swarga Khajirfa, on heaven ; 
(4.) PatTila Khawc?a, on the regions below the earth ; (5.) Uttara 
KhaTzd'ii, last or supplementary chapter. There is also current 
a sixth division, the Kriya-yoga-siira, a treatise on the pmctice 
of devotion.” These denominations of the various divisions 
convey but an imperfect and partial notion of their heterogene- 
ous contents, and it seems probable that the different sections 
are distinct works associated together under one titla There is no 
reason to consider any of them as older than the twelfth century. 
The tone of the whole Purana is strongly Vaishwava ; that of the 
last section especially so. In it 5 iva is represented as explain- 
ing to Parvati the natui’e and attributes of Vish?iu, and in the 
end the two join in adoration of that deity. A few chapters 
have been printed and translated into Latin by WolUioim. 

PAHLAVA. Name of a people. Manu places the Pahlavas 
among the northern nations, and perhaps the name is connected 
with the word Pahlavi, Le»j Persian. They let their beards grow 
by command of King Sagara. According to Manu, they were 

‘p 
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Ksliatriyas who had become outcasts, but the jJraha-bharata says 
they were created from the tail of Vasish^ha’s cow of fortune ; 
and tli(J Kamiiyawa states that they sprang from }ier breath. 
Tl)ey arc also called Pahnavas. 

PAIJAVANA. A name of the King Sudas, his patronymic 
as son of Pljavana. 

J*A1LA. A learned man who was appointed in ancient days 
to collect the hymns of the i^/g-veda. lie arranged it in two 
parts, and must have been a coa<ljutor of Veda Vyasa. 

PAKA-aS^ASAXA. a name of Indra, and of Arjuna as de- 
scend(Ml froiu Indra. 

PALAK \PYA. An ancient sage who wo to upon medicine, 
and is supj)osod to have been an incarnation of Dhanwantari. 

PAIMPA. A liver which rises in the /?/shyaniuka mountain 
and falls into the Tungabhadra below Anagundi. Also a lake 
in the same locality. 

PAXCH A-C 1 1 UM. A naim‘, of Rambha. 

PANCriAJAXA. I. Xamc of a demon who lived in the sea 
in the form of a coiich-shcll. He seized the son of ISandipani, 
under whom K7’/sh7?a learnt the use of arms. K?’/shna rescued 
the boy, killed t-he demon, and afterwards used the conch-shell 
for a horn. 2 . A name of Astvmanjas (q.v.). 

PAXCHAJ ANYOV. Kivshwa’s conch, formed from the shell 
of the sea-denum Panchajana. 

PAXCIIAIaA. Xame of a country. Prom the Maha- 
bharata it would seem to have occupied the Lower Doah; Maiiii 
places it near Kaiiauj. It has sometimes been identified with 
the Pan j jib, and with “ a little tenitory in the more immediate 
neighbourhood of Jlastinapur.” Wilson says, “ A country ex- 
tending north and west from Delhi, from the foot of the Hima- 
layas to the Chamhal.” It was divided into Northern and 
Southern l^iiichalas, and the Ganges separated them. Cunning- 
liam consider North Paiiclifda to be KohilkJiand, and South 
Panchala the Gaiigetic lloab. The capital of the former was 
Ahi-chhatra, whose ruins are found near Rfimnagar, and of tlie 
latter Kiimpilya, identical with the modern Kampila, on the old 
Ganges between Bjidaun and Farnikhiibad. 

PANCHA-LAKSHAVA. The five distinguishing character- 
istics of a Purawa. See Purawa 
PANCHALI. Draupadi as jirincoss of Panchala 
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■ PANCHANANA. ‘ Five-faceiL* An epithet applied to 
/S'iva. 

PANCHAPSARAS. Name of a lake. See Manda-kamL 

PANCHA-^IKHA One of tlic earliest professors of the 
S^khya philosophy. 

PANCHA-TANTRA. A famous collection of tales and 
fables in five (pancha) books (tanlra). It was compiled by a 
Braliman named Vis]i?iu-5annan, about the end of the fifth 
century A.D., for the edification of the sons of a king, and was 
the original of the better-kno^vn IfitopadcAi. This work has 
reappeared in very many languages both of the East and West, 
and has been the source of many familiar and widely known 
stories. It was translated into Pahlavi or old I’ersian by order 
of Nausliirvan in the sixtli century a. a In the ninth century 
it appeared in Arabic as Kalila o Danina, then, or before, it was 
translated into Hebrew, Syriac, Turkish, and (Jreek ; and from 
these, voi’sions were made into all the languages of Euro])o, and 
it became familiar in England as Pilpay’s Fables (Fables of 
Eidpai). In modern Persia it. is the basis of the Anwiir-i 
Suhaili and lyar-i Danish. The latter has reappeared in Hin- 
dustani as the Khirad-afroz. The stories are pofudar through- 
out Hindustan, and have found their way into most of the lan- 
guages and dialects. There are various editions of the text and 
several translations. 

PANCIIAVATI. A place in the great southern forest near 
the sources of the Godavari, whore Rama passed a long period 
of his .banishment. It has been proposed to identify' it with 
the modern Nasik, because Lakshmami cut off Surpa-nakha^s 
nose (ndsika) at Panchiivatl. 

PANCIIAVIN5A. See Praudlia Bmhma/«L 

PANCHA-Vi27KSirA. ‘Five trees. ^ The five trees of 
Swarga, named Mandara, Parijataka, Santana, Kalpa-vriksha, 
and Hari-chandana. 

PANOHOPAKIIYANA. The Panclia-tantra. ' 

PAADAVAS. The descendants of Paw7u. 

PANDU. ‘ The pale.' Brother of Dhnta-rash/ra, king of 
Ilastina-pura and father of the Pawdavas or PaTidu princes. See 
Maha-bharata. 

P ANDY A, Pdndya., Chola, and Chera wore three kingdoms in 
the south of the Peninsula for some centuries before and after the 
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Christian era. PUndyo, was well known to the Romans os the 
kingdom of King Pandion, who is said to have sent ambassadors 
on two. different occasions to Augustus Caesar. Its capital was 
Madura, the Southern Mathura. Pandyo. seems to have fallen 
under the ascendancy of the Ciola kings in the seventh or 
eighth centur}^ 

PAiVlNI. The celebrated grammarian, author of the work 
called Piimnlyain. Tliis is the standard authority on Sanskrit 
grammar, and it is hold in sucli respect and reverence that it is 
considered to have been written by inspiration. So in old times 
Pawini was placed among the ^ishis, and in more modern days 
ho is reprosrnted to have received a largo portion of his work by 
direct inspiration from the god /Siva. It is also said that he 
was so dull a child that he was expelled from school, but the 
favour of AS'iva placed him foremost in knowledge. Ho was not 
the first grammarian, for he refers to the works of several who 
preceded him. The grammars which have been written since 
his time are numberless, but although some of them are of great 
excellence and much in use, Pacini still reigns supreme, and 
his rules are incontestable. “ His work,” says Professor Wil- 
liams, “ is perhaps the most original of all productions of the 
Hindu mind.” The work is written in the form, of Sutras or 
aphorisms, of whicli it contains 3996, ariiinged in eight (ashta) 
chapters {adhydya), from which tlic work is sometimes called 
Ash/iidhyayl. These aphorisms are exceedingly terse and com- 
jdicated. Special training and study are required to reach their 
meahing. Colebrooke remarks, that “ the endless pursuit of 
exceptions and limitations so disjoins the general precepts, that 
the reader cannot keep in view their intended connection and 
mutual relations. He wanders in an intricate maze, and the key 
of the labyrinth is continually .slipping from Ids hand.” JBut it 
has been well observed that there is a great difference between 
the European and Hindu ideas of a grammar. In Europe, gram- 
mar has hitherto been looked upon as only a means to an end, 
the medium through which a knowledge of language and litera- 
ture is acquired. With the Panefit, grammar was a science ; it 
was studied for its own sake, aftd investigated with the most 
minute criticism ; hence, as GoldstUcker says, “ Pawini’s work is 
indeed a kind of natural history' of the Sanskrit language.” 
P^ini was a native of /S'alatuia, in the country of Gandhaia, 
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west of the Iiftlus, and so is known aS ^lottanja. He is 
described as a descendant of Panin and grandson of Devala. 
His mother’s name was Dakshi, who probably belonged to the 
race of Daksha, and he bears the metronymic Daksheya. He 
is also called Ahika. The time when he lived is uncertain, but it 
is supposed to have been about four centuries B.c. Goldstiicker 
carries him back to the sixth century, but Weber is inclined 
to place him considerably later. Piinini’s grammar has been 
printed by Bbhtlingk, and also in India. See Goldstiicker’s 
Pdninly his Place in Literature'^ 

PAiVTS- ‘Niggards.’ In the i?2g-veda, “the senseless, false, 
evil-speaking, unbelieving, ujipraising, unworshipping Pn7/Js were 
Dasyusor envious demons who used to steal cows and hide them 
in caverns.” They arc said to have stolen the cows recovered by 
#Shrama (q.v.). 

PA IS^ NAG A A serpent, snake. See Naga. 

PAPA-PUKUSHA. ‘ Alan of sin.’ A personification of all 
wickedness in a human form, of which all the members are gre^t 
sins. The head is brahmanicide, the arm cow-killing, the nose 
woman-murder, &c, 

PARADAS. a barbarous peojde dwelling in the north-west. 
Manu says they were Kshatriyas degraded to be ASTidras. 

PARAMARSIIIS (Paramarrishis). The great iiishis. See 
i?ishi. 

PARAMATMAN. The supreme soyl of the universe. 

PARAMESHTIIIN. ‘Who stands in the highest place.' 
A title applied to any superior god and to some distinguishwl 
mortals. A name used in the Vedas for a son or a creation of 
Prajapati. 

PARAS'ARA. a Vedic AJishi to whom some hymns of the 
^ig-veda are attributed. Ho was a disciple of Ivapila, and he 
received the Vish7m Purana from J^ulastya and taught it to 
Maitreya. He was also a writer on Dharma-iastra, and texts of 
his are often cited in books on law. Speculations as to his era 
differ widely, from 575 B.a to 1391 b.c., and cannot bo trusted. 
By an amour with Satyavati he was father of KnshTia Dwaipa- 
yana, the Vyasa or arranger of the Vedas. According to the 
Nirukta, he \vas son of Vasishfha, but the Mah^bharata and 
the Vishnu Purana make him the eon of ^aktri and grandson of 
Yasishfha. The legend of his birth, as given in tlie Mali^hhorata, 
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is that Kill" Kalmasha-piida met witli A^'aktri in a narrow path, 
and desired liiin to get out of the way. The sage refused, and the 
Kaja struck liim with liis whij). Thereuiion the sage cursed the 
Riija so that lie became a man-eating Rakshasa. In this state 
he ate upiS'aktri, wliose Avifo, AdW,syantJ, afh^rwards gave birth to 
l^arfusara. When tin's child grew up and heard the jiarticulars 
of his father\s death, he instituted a sacrifice for the destruction 
of all the Rakshasas, but was dissuaded from its completion by 
Vasisli/ha and other sages. As he desisted, he .scattered the 
reiriaining sai-rilicial tire u])on the northern face of the Himalaya, 
■where it still blazes forth at the pluises of the moon, consuming 
Rakshasas, fnrests, and mountains. 

rAR.A6' A RA-PURAiYA. ^ec Purav?a. 

PARAjJ? 1KAS. Parsika.s or Piirsikas, i.e., Persians. 

PARA6TJ-RAi\rA. ‘ Rama with the axe.’ The first Eiima 
and the sixth Avatiira of Vi8h7m. ITo was a Rrahman, the fifth 
son of Jamad-agni and EcTiiika. Ev his father’s side he descended 
from Ph?’7gii, and was, far excclhnce, the Bhargava; by his 
mother’s si<lo h(3 belonged to the royal race of the Kii.^fikas. He 
became manifest in the world at the beginning of the Tretil- 
yuga, for the purpose of repressing the tyranny of the Kshairiya 
or regal caste. His story is told in the Maha-bh:irata and in the 
Puriijzas. He also aj)jif*ars in tlie Eamaya/iu, but chiefly as an 
opponent of Eiima-chandra. According to the Maha-bharata, he 
instructed Arjuna in the use of arms, and had a corahat with 
I’hishraa, in which holh suflered equally. He is also rejnesented 
as being present at the great w^ar council of the Kaurava princes. 
This ParaAn-rama, the sixth Avatiira of A'islmu, appeared in 
the world before Eama or Eama-chandra, the seventh Avatara, 
but they were both living at the same time, and the elder incar- 
nation showed some jealousy of the younger. Tlie Maha-bharata 
represents Para.s’u-Tama *as being struck senseless by Eama- 
chandra, and tlio Eamaya/ia relates how Para.?u-rama, who was 
a follower of >S'iva, felt aggi’ioA'^ed by Eiima’s breaking tlie bow 
of #Siva,.and challenged him to a trial of strength. This ended 
in his defeat, and in some way led to his being “ excluded from 
a seat in the celestial world.” In early life Parasu-rama was 
under the protection of jSiva, who instructed him in the use of 
arms, and gave him the param^ or axe, from which he is named. 
The first act recorded of him by the Mah^bharata is that, by 
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command of hisTatller, he cut off the head of liis mother, Re^nikil 
She had incensed her husband by tmt(?rtainiiig impure thoughts, 
and he called upon each of his sons in succession to kill her. 
Pai'a^ii-riima alone obeyed, and his readiness so pleased his father 
that ho told him to ask a boom He begged that his mother 
might be restored jmre to life, and, for himself, that lie might bi 
invincible in single combat and enjoy length of days. 
rama’s hostility to the Ksliatriyas evidently indicates a severe 
struggle for the sufiremaev between them and th(» Urahiuans. 
lie is said to have clearcnl the earth of the Kshatriyas twenty- 
one times, and to liave given tlie eartli to the. I'ralimans. Tlni 
origin of his liostility to rlie Ksliatriyas is thus related: — Karta- 
vlrya, a Kshatriya, and king of the llaihayas, Jiad a thousand 
arms. This king paid a visit to the hcrmitag<} of Jamad-agni in 
the ahseiico of that sage, and was liospitahly entertaiued hy his 
Avife, hut Avljon he depnrtetl lie catTied oil* a satrrifieial cidf hc- 
longiug to tli(}ir host. Tin's act so enraged I*ara6*a-rania that lie 
imrsued Karta-virya, cut ulf his thousand anus and killed him. 
Jn retaliation the sons of Karta-vhya killed Jamad-agni, ami h>r 
that murder rarasu-rania voAved vcmgcaiicc} against them and tin*, 
Avhole Kshatriya race. “Thrice S(‘ven times did he cliMir the 
earth of the Kshatriya cjisie, and he lillcMl Avitli th(‘ir hhxul the 
five large lakes of Samaiita-panchaka.” lie thou gav(i tlie earth 
•to Ka.syapa, and I'etired to the Maliendra niouuiaiiis, wheni he 
Avas visited hy Arjuna. Traditioji ascribes the origin of the 
country (»f ^lalabar to Para-su-rilma. According to one account 
he received it as a gift from Yarnwa, and according to another 
hodroAT back tlie ocean and cut fissures in the (Ihats with hlow.s 
of his axe. He is said to have brought llrahmans into tills 
country from the north, an<l to have hestowed the land upon 
them in exjiiation of the slaughter of the Kshatriyas. He bcai's 
the appellations Klumr/a-pani-^JU, ‘avIio strikes witli the axe,’ and 
Nyaksha, ‘inferior.’ 

PARAVASTJ. /SVe Raibhya and Yavjvkrita. 

PARIJATA. The tyec produced at the churning of the 
ocean, “ and the delight of the nymphs of heaven, perfuming the 
Avorld Avith its blossoms.” It Avas kept in Indra’s heaven, and 
Avas the pride of his Avife /Siaclil, hut Avlien K7 ishna visited Indra 
in SAvarga, his Avife Satj^jubhama induced liini to carry the tree 
aA\^ay, which led to a great fight betAveen the two gods and their 
adherents, in Avhicli Iiidra Avas defeated. The tree Avas taken to 
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l^waraku and planted there, but after Kr/shna’s death it returned 
to Indians heaven. 

PAKTKSHIT. Son of Abhimanyu by his wife Uttara, 
grandson of Arjuna, and father of Janainejaya. He was killed 
by A.s'wattharnau in the womb of his motlicr and was born dead, 
but he was brouglit to life by Krishna, wlio blessed him and 
cursed Ai'watthanian. When Yudhi-sh^hira retired from the 
world, Pariksliit succeeded him on tlie throne of Hastina-pura. 
Tie died from the bite of a serpent, and the Ehagavata Pura7ia 
is represented as having been rehearsed to him in the interval 
In^twcen the bite and his doatfi. Also written Paiikshit. 

PAREPATKA. The northern part of the Vindliya range of 
mountains. According to the Hari-van.sa, it was the scene of the 
combat botAveen Krish/ia and Indra, and its heights sank down 
under tljc pressure of lOishwa’s feet. Also called Pariyatra. 

PARISIIAD. A college or community of Brahmans asso- 
ciatcid for the study of the Vedas. 

PARl/S^ISTE^'A, A supplement or appendix. A series of 
works called Parhish/as belong to the Vcdic period, but they 
arc the last of the scries, and indicate a transition state. They 
“ 8Ui)ply information on theological or ceremonial points which 
Jiad been passed over in the Sutras, and they treat everything in 
a popular and superficial manner, as if the time w^as gone when 
students would spend ten or twenty years of their lives in* 
fathoming the mysteries and mastering the intricacies of the 
Brahmaria literature .” — Max Muller, 

PARIVRAJAKA. A religious mendicant. A Brahman in 
the fourth stage of his religious lifa See Brahman. 

PARJA^YA. I. A Yedic deity, the rain-god or rain por- 
soiiificd. Throe hymns in the i?ig-veda are addressed to this 
deity, and one of them is very poetical and picturesque in de- 
scribing rain and its eir^cts. The name is sometimes combined 
Avith the word mta (wind), parjanyorvata, referring probably to 
the combined powers and clfects of rain and wind. In later 
times he is regarded as the guardian deity of clouds and rain, 
and the name is applied to Indra. 2. One of the Adityas. 

PARSIIADA. Any treatise on the Vedas produced in a 
Parisliad or Vedic college. 

PARTIIA. a son of Pn’tha or KuntL A title applicable to 
the three elder Pantfavas, but especially used for Arjuna. 
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PARVATt *The mountaineer.’ A name of the wife of Siva. 
See DevL 

PAiSU-PATL ‘ Lord of creatures.’ A name of Rudra or of 
one of his manifestations. See Rudra. 

PATALA. Tlie infernal regions, inliabited by Nagas (ser- 
pents), Daityas, Diinavas, Yakshas, and others. They are seven 
in number, and their names, according to the Visli^m Pura/ia, are 
Atala, Vitala, Nitala, Gabliastimat, Mahatala, Sutala, and Patala, 
but these names vary in different authorities. The Padma 
I’uriiwa gives the names of the seven legions and their respective 
rulers as follow : — (i.) Atala, subject to Maha-miiya ; (2.) Vitala, 
ruled by a form of Siva, called ITatakeswara ; (3.) Sutala, ruled 
by Biili ; (4.) Talatala, nded by Miiya ; (5.) Mahatala, whore 
reside the great serpents ; (6.) Kasatala, where the ‘Daityas ami 
Danavas dwell; (7.) Patala, the lowermost, in wdiich ViLsnki 
reigns ovejr the chief Nagas or snake-gods. Tii the Siva Purii/m 
there are eight : Palfila, Tida, Atala, Vitfda, Tfila, Vidhi-patrda, 
iSarkarii-bhumi, and Vijaya. The sage Niirada paid a visit to 
these regions, and on his return to the skies gave a glowing ac- 
(jount of them, declaring them to be far more delightful than 
Indra’s heaven, and abounding with every kind of luxury and 
sensual gratification. 

PA 2 ALI-PUTRA. The Palibothra of the Greek writers, and 
described by them as being situated at the confluence of the 
Erranaboas (the Sone^river) with the Ganges. It was the capital 
of the Nandas, and of the Maurya dynasty, founded by Cliandra- 
gupta, which succeeded them as rulers of Magadlni. The city 
lias been identified with the modern Patna ; for although tlio 
8one does not now fall into the Gang(*,s there, tlui modern 
towm is smaller in extent than the ancient one, and there is 
good reason for believing that the rivers have changed their 
courses. 

PATANJALA. The Yoga philosophy. See Dar.<?ana. 

PATANJALI. The founder of the Yoga philosophy. (See 
Dar.9ana.) The author of the Maha-bh^hya, a celebrated com- 
mentary on the Grammar of Pawini, and a defence of tliat work 
"iigainst the criticisms of Katyayana. He is supposed to have 
written about 200 B.G. Ram Krishna Gopul ] 3 ha 7 ^cfarkar, a late 
inquirer, says, “He probably wrote tlie third chapter of his 
Bhashya between 144 and 142 B,a” Weber, however, makes 
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his (late to be 25 A. D. Jle is also called GonarAlya jincl Gowik^ 
piitia, A lo^^end iiccounting for his name represents tliat he fell 
as a small snake from heaven into the palm of 1^1,?^ini (pa/a, 
‘ fallen ; ' anjali, ‘ palm ’). 

PA 7 'irA. ‘ Reading/ There are three forms, called Pa/has, 
in which tlie Vedic text is read and written: — (i.) Sanhihi- 
])a/ha, the ordinary form, in wliich the words coalesce according 
to the rules of iSandhi ; (2.) PMa-pa/ha, in which each word 
stands separate and independent; (3.) Kramarpii/ha, in which 
each word is given twice, fii*st joined with the word preceding 
and then with the word following. 

PATTANA. ‘ City.’ Several great places have been known 
as Pattan or ‘ the city.’ Soma-iiatha was Pattan ; Anhalwara 
is still known as Pattan, and there is also Patna. 

PAULOMAS. Ka.<?yapa by his wife Pulonia had many 
thousand “distinguished Diinavas called Paulonias, who wein 
]»owerful, ferocious, and cruel.” They were killed by Arjuna, 

PAUj\r/)RA, PAUAVdiATvA. Psdonging to the country of 
Puiidnu The concb-sliell of Pbisbma. 

PAUiYDRAKA. A pretender wlio, on the strength of being 
a \h'usu-deya, or <lescendant of one named Vasu-deva, set himself 
up iji opi)osition to Krishna, who Avas son of Vasu-deva, and 
assumed bis style and insignia, lie Avas sui)portcJ by the king 
of Kfwi (Penares), but ho Avas defeated and killed by Krishwa, 
and Pen ares Avas burnt. ^ 

PAURAVAS. lleseendants of Puru of the lAinar race. See 
l^uni. 

PAY AKA. ‘ AYind.’ The god of the Avind. ASee Yayu. 

I^HALOUNA. I. A name of Arjuna. 2. KTame of a month. 

PIY/?ARAKA. A watering-place on the coast of Gujarat, 
near Dwilraka, rc'sortcd to occasionally by Krish?Aa. U still 
survives as a village, and is held in venerai.ion. It is about 
twenty miles from the iiorth-Avest extremity of the Pcninslila. 

PINGALA. I. The great authority on the Chhandtis or 
Prosody of the Yedas. lie is supposed to have Avritten about 
tAvo centuries ac. 2. K^ame of one of the serpent kings some- 
times identified with the foregoing. 

PIPPALADA. A school of the Atharva-veda, founded by a 
sago of that name. 

PI5ACIIAS (mas.), PI 5 ACH 1 (fern.). Fiends, evil spirits, 
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placed l)y the Vfidas as lower than Tiiiksliasas. Tlie vilest and 
most malignant order of malevolent beings. Accounts differ as 
to tlieir origin. The Bralimawa and the Malia-bliiiruta say that 
they were created by Brahma, together with tlie Asiiras and 
Riikshasas, from tlie stray drops of water wliicli fell apart fivm 
the drops out of which gods, men, gandharvas, &e., liad heen 
produced. According to Tdanu they s[»raiig Uks l*rajapatis. 
In tlie Puranas tliey are represented as the ollspriiig of lva.vyaj)a 
by his wife Krodhavasii, or Pisucha, or Kaj)i.vru 
PI 5 AC 1 IA-L 0 I\A. Actf TA)l<a. 

PI^ITA^SA^AS, PLS'ITA^S'INS. Carnivorous and cannibal 
imps deseonrled from Kikasha. 

PITA-MAIIA. A paternal grandfather. A name of Prahina 
as the great fatlier of all. 

PiTAJVJBARA. ^ Clotlicd in yellow garments.’ A name of 
Yisliwu. 

PiT’lIA-STIf ANA. ‘ Seat,’ or lit. * place of a S(‘at.’ “ Fifty- 

one jdaces where, according to the* Tjintms, the limhs of Sail 
fell when scattered l»y lier husband iS'iva, as be bore her dead 
body about and tore* it to lucres after she had ]>ut an end to her 
existence at Daksha’s sacrilico. Tin's part of the legend sec'ms 
to bo an addition to the original fabk?, made by th<5 Tautias, as 
it is not in the Purfwias, (<SVc Jlaksha.) Tt bofirs some analogy 
to the Egyptian fahle of Isis and Osiris. At Ukj Pi/lia-stlianas, 
however, of dwilla-piukhi, Vindhya- vasinT, Kali-gha/, ami 
others, temples arc*, erected to tJie diirerent foriiis of Devi or 
Satl, not to the phallic emblem of ^Mahurilcva, which, if present, 
is there as an accessory, not as a principal ; ajid the chief object 
of worship is a figure t)f the goddess- a eireaiinstaiice in whieli 
there is an essential difference betweeji tlie temples of Durga 
and the shrines of Osiris.” — Wilson, 

PlTii/S. Patres ; the fathers; the Manes. This name is 
applied to three different classes of beings : — i. The Manes of 
departed forefathers, to whom vindas (balls of rice and flour) 
and water are offered at stated periods. 2, The ten Prajapatis 
or mythical progenitors of the human race. 3. “ Accoixling to 
a legend in the Hari-vamsa and in the Yayu Puriiwa, the first 
Pitns were the sons of the gods. The gods having offended 
Brahma by neglecting to ■worship him, cursed by him to 
become fools ; but, upon their repentance, he directed them to 
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apply to their sons for instruction. Being taught accordingly 
the rites of expiation and penance by their sons, they addressed 
them as fathers ; whence the sons of the gods were the first 
Pitr/s.” The account given of the Pitns is much the same in 
all tlie Puriiwas. “ They agree in distinguishing them into seven 
classes, tliree of wliicli are without form, or composed of intel- 
lectual, not elementary substance, and assnniing what fonns they 
please ; and four are corporeal. Wlieii the Purawas come to the 
enumeration of tlie particular classes, they somewhat difter, and 
the accounts in all the works are singularly imperfect.” The 
incorporeal Pitris, according to one enumeration, are the Vaira- 
jas, Agnisliwattas, and Barliishads. The first of these seem also 
to be called Subliaswaras, Somasads, and Saumyas. The cor- 
poreal are the 8ii>kalas or Su-kalius, Angirasas, Su-swadheos, and 
Somapas. The 8ukulas are also called Manasas ; the Somapas 
are also called Ushmapas ; the Angirasas seem also to bo called 
ITavislimats, Ifavirblifijas, and Upalmtas ; and the Su-swadhas 
are apj)arenily the same as the Ajyapas and Kavyas or Kavyas, 
The Vairiijas arc the Manets of grt^at as(;ctics and anchorites, 
the Agnishwfitias are the, Pit?is of the gods, the Barliishads of 
demons, the Somapas of Bralnnaiis, the I lavish mats of Ksha- 
triyas, the Ajyapas of Vaisyas, and the Su-kalius of the /S'udras ; 
hut one authority, the Jlari-vaiuva, makes the Somapas belong 
to the iS'uilras, and the Su-kiilins to the Brahmans, and there 
appears to be good rcfison for this. Other names are given hy 
Dr. F. Hall from various authorities (Vislmu Puril/Mi, iii. 339) ; 
Kai?mipas, Pheiiapas, Sudhavats, G^liapatyas, Eka^riiigas, Cha- 
turvedas, and Kalas. Besides those there arc the Vyamas, 

‘ fumes,' the Pitr/s of the barbarians. The 7 tig-vodn and Manu 
make two iiulcpendeut classes, the Agni-dagdlAs and the An- 
ttgni-dagdhns, those ‘who when alive kept up (or did not keep 
up) the household flame,' and presented (or did not present) 
oblations with fire. The Vishnu Puriina makes the Barhishads 
identical with the former, and the Agnishwattas with the latter. 
Yama, god of the dead, is king of the Pitris, and Swadha, 

‘ oblation,' is sometimes said to bo their mother, at otliers their 
wife. — TrUson, Vishnu Purdm Ail 157,330. /SfecManu, iii 102. 

PITA' 7 -LOKA. See Loka. 

PIT/i7-PATL ‘The lord of the Manea’ Yama, judge of 
the dead 
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PIYADA 5 L • See Asoka. 

FBABHASA a place of pilgriinoge on the coast of Giyaiat, 
near to Dwarak^ and also near to the temple of Soma-natha. 

PRABHAVATl Wife of Pradynmna (q.v.). 

PRABODHA-CHANDRODAYA. ‘The rise of the moon 
of knowledge.' A pliilosopliical drama by Knshwa MiSra, who 
is supposed to have lived about the twelfth century. It has 
been translated into English by Dr. Taylor, and into German 
by Rosenkranz and by HirzeL 

PRACHAJVi?A-PAWZ>AVA ‘ The incensed Pa«<favas.' A 
drama in two acts by Raja /Sekhara, the main incident in which 
is the outrage of Draupadi by the assembled Kaurava princes. 

PRACHETAS. i. One of the Prajiipatis. 2. An ancient sage 
and lawgiver. ' 3. Tlie ten Prachetasas were sons of Prachina- 
barhis and great-grandsons of Pnthii, and, according to the 
Vishwu Purana, they passed ten thousand years in* the great 
ocean, deep in meditation upon Visliwu, and obtained from him 
the boon of becoming the progenitors of mankind. They took 
to wife Miirisha, daughter of Kandu, and Daksha was their son. 
See Daksha. 

PRACHYAS. Tho people of the east; those east of the 
Ganges ; the I'rasii of the Greeks. 

PRADIIA^A ^Matter. Primary matter, or nature as opposed 
to spirit. 

PRADYUMR'A. A son of Knsh7za by Rukmi?iT. When a 
child only six days old, he was stolon by tlie demon <Sainbara 
and thrown into the ocean. There he was swallowed by a fish, 
which was afterwards caught and carried to tho house of 6hmbara. 
Wliftij the fish was opened, a beautiful child was discovered, and 
Mayiirdevi or Mayarvatl, the mistress of iSh,mbara's household, 
took him under her care. The sage !Narada informed her who 
the child was, and she reared him carefully. When ho grew up 
she fell in love witli him, and informed him who he was and 
how he had been carried off by 6''ambam. He defied the demon to 
battle, and after a long conflict slew him. Then ho flew through 
the air with Mayavati, and alighted in the inner apartments of his 
father’s palace. Kr^ishmi presented him to his mother RukmiTzi 
“ with tlie virtuous Mayavatl his wife,” detlaring her really to 
be the goddess Rati. Pradyumna also married Rakudmatl, the 
daughter of Rukmin, and had by her a son named Aniruddha. 
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l^adyunina was killed at Dwaraka in the presence of his father 
during a drunken brawl Though I'radyumna passed as the 
son of Knshwa, ho was, according to tho legend, a revival or 
resuscitation of Kama, tho god of love, who wjis reduced to ashes 
by tho fu'jy glance of A^iva, and so the name Pradyunma is used 
f<»r Kama. {Ste Kama.) Tlie Vishnu Purana puts the follow- 
ing won Is into tlie mouth of Karada when he pi-esented Prad- 
yumna to Rukmm : — “ When Manmatha (the deity of love) had 
perished, the goddess of beauty (Rati), desirous to secure his 
revival, assumed a delusive form, and by her charms fascinated 
tho demon AShmbara, and exhibited liersolf to him in various 
illusory enjoyments. This thy son is the descended Kama ; 
and this is \^the goddess) Rati, his wife. Tliere is no occasion 
for any uncertainty ; this is thy daughter-in-law.” In tho Hari- 
vansa he lias a wifij named Prabhavail, daughter of King Yajra- 
niibha. When ho went to see her for the lirst time, he changed 
himself into a bee and lived in a garland of flowers which had 
been prepared for h(*r. According to tho Mahii-bharata, he was 
t^anat-kuTuara, the son of Brahma, 

PRiVDYUMNA- YIJAYA, ‘Pradyunma victorious.* A 
drama in seven acts upon the victory of Pradyunma over tho 
Daitya Vajra-nabha, written by ASknkara Dikshita about tho 
middle of the last century. “ The play is the work of a Panrfit, 
hot of a poet.” — Wilson. 

PRAG-J YOTISHA. A city situated in the east, in Kama- 
rfipa on the borders of Assam. Sec iS^araka. 

PRAUfADA, PRAHRADA. A Daitya, son of Hirawya- 
kasipu and father of Bali, Ilirawya-kiwipu, in bis wars with tho 
gods, had wrested the sovm*eignty of heaven from Indra and 
dwelt there in luxury, llis son Pralilada, while yet a hoy, 
became an ardent devuteo of Yishwii, wliicli so enraged his 
father that he ordered the hoy to he killed ; but not tho weapons 
of the. Daityas, the fangs of the serpents, the tusks of the 
celestial eloiihants, nor the flames of fire took any effect, and his 
father was constrained to send liiin hade to liis preceptor, where 
he continued so earnest in performing and promoting the wor- 
ship of Vislmu that ho eventually obtained final exemption 
from existence. According to some accounts, it w'as to avenge 
Pralilada, as well as to vindicate his own insulted majesty, that 
Yislmu became incarnate as the Kara-sinha^ ‘man-lion,* and slew 
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Hiranya-ka^ipu.* After the death of his father, Pralilada be- 
came king of the Daityas and dwelt in Patala ; but, according 
to the Piidma Pura/ia, ho was raised to the rank of India for 
life, and finally united with Vish/m. The Kdma IhiraTW 
caiTies the story farther back to a previous birtli. In this pre- 
vious existence Pralilada was a Brahman named Sonia-^arman, 
fifth son of ^iva-.varman. His four broth era died anti ob- 
tained union with Vislwai, and he desired to follow them. 
To accomplisli tliis he engaged in profound meditation, but he. 
allowed himself to be disturbed by an alarm of the Daityas, and 
so was born again as one of them. He took tlic part of his 
race in the war between them and tlio gods, and was killed by 
the discus of Visliwu, after that he was again born as son of 
llirawya-kaAipu. 

PRAJA- 1 *ATL ‘ Lord of creatures/ a progenitor, creatoj*. 
In the Veda the term is applied to Indra, Savitri, Soma, II ir- 
a/tya-garbha, and other deities. In Manu tlie term is applied to 
Brahma as the active ej*eator and supporter of the univ(use ; so 
Brahnia is the Pr?ija-pati. It is also given to Maim Hwilyam- 
bhuva himself, as the son of Brahma and as the secoiulary 
creator of the ten i^/shis, or “mind-born sons” of Bralima, from 
whom mankind has descended It is to th<‘sc toji sages, as 
fathera of tlio human race, that the name Praja-pati most com- 
monly is given. They arc Marichi, Atri, Angirus, Pulastya, 
Pulaha, Kratu, Vasishdia, Prachetas or Dakslia, Blirigu, and 
Narada. According to some authorities the Praja-patis are onl}" 
seven in iiumher, being identical with the seven great AVshis. 
(See Jiisln.) The number and names of the Praja-patis vary in 
different authorities : tlio Maha-bharata makes twenty-one. 

PRAKA/SAS. Messengers of Vishnu, also called Vishnii- 
dutas. 

PRAKA/TA. Tlie Prak? 7 ts arc provincial dialects of tlio 
Sanskrit, exhibiting more or less deterioration from the original 
language ; and they occupy an intermediate position between 
that language and tlio modern vernaculars of India, very similar 
to that of the Romance languages between the liUtin and the 
modem languages of Europe. They resemble the Eumpean 
languages also in another respect : they have in them a small 
proportion of words which have not been affiliated on the original 
classical language, and are apparently remnants of a different 
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tongue and an older race* The Prakrits are chiefly known from 
the dramas in which kings and Brahmans speak Sanskrit, while 
characters of inferior position speak in different Prakrits. 
Sometimes those Prakrit passages are so very debased that it 
hardly seems possible for them to be specimens of really spoken 
vernaculars. Such passages may perhaps be comic exaggerations 
of provincial peculiarities. The Priikr/ts have received careful 
study, and the Prakrita-prak^a, a Grammar by Vararuchi, 
■ translated by Professor Cowell, was probably written about the 
beginning of tlie Christian era. See Katyayana, 

PKAK7^/TI. Nature ; matter as opposed to spirit. The per- 
sonified will of the Supremo in the creation, and the prototype 
of tlie female sex, identified with Maya or illusion. The iSakti 
or female energy of any deity. 

PRALAM13A. An Asura killed by Krislma, according to 
the Maha-bharata. Ilis story as told in the Vishrau Purawa is, 
that he was an Asura and a dt*pendant of Kansa. With the 
object of devouring the boys Krishna and Bala-rama, he joined 
them and their playmates in jumping. Pralamba was beaten 
by his opponent Bala-rama, and by the rules of the game had 
to carry the victor back on his shoulders to the starting-place, 
lie took up Bula-rama and then expanded liis form, and was 
making off with his rider when Bala-riima called upon Krishwa 
for assistance. Krishna made a long speech, and ended by tell- 
ing him to suspend awhile his mortal character and do what was 
right. Bala-rama laughed, squeezed Pralamba with his knees, 
and beat him on the head with his fists till his eyes were knocked 
out and his brain forced through his skull, so that he fell to the 
giound and expired. 

PRAJ.AYA A dissolution of the world at the end of a kalpa. 

PRAMATHAS. A class of demi-gods or fiends attendant 
upon ^iva. 

PRAMLOCIIA. A celestial nymph sent by India to beguile 
the sage Kant^u from his devotion and austerities. She lived 
Avitli him for some hundreds of years, which were hut as a day to 
the sago. When he awoke from his delusion he drove the nymph 
from his presence. The child with whidi she was pregnant hy 
him came forth from her body in drops of perspiration, which 
she left upon the leaves of the trees. These drops congealed 
and became eventually the lovely nymph Marisha (q.y.)* 
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PRAiVA- ‘Breath or life.' In the Atharva-veda it is pei^ 
sonified and a hymn is addressed to it. 

PBASANNA-RAGHAVA. A drama by Jaya-deva in seven 
acts. It has been printed at Benares. 

PRASENA. Son of Nighiia and brother of Satra-jit or 
Satticgita. He was killed by a lion. See Syamantaka. 

PRA/S'NA. Name of an Upanishad (q.v.). 

PRAStJTI. A daughter of Manu and wife of Daksha. 

PRAT ARD ANA Son of Divodasa, king of KiLsl The 
whole family of Divodasa was slain by a king named Vita-ha vya. 
The afflicted monarcli tlirough a sacrifice performed by Bhngu 
obtained a son, Pratardana, who became a mighty warrior, and 
avenged the family wrongs upon his father's foe^ Vita-havya 
then flew to the sage Blwigu for protection, and was by him 
raised to the dignity of a Brahmarshi. 

PRATl/SAKHYAS. Treatises on the phonetic laws of the 
language of the Vedas, dealing with the euphonic ‘combination 
of letter* and the peculiarities of their pronunciation as they 
j)revailod in the ditlerent /Sakhas or Vedic schools. These 
treatises are very ancient, but they are considerably later than 
the hymns, for the idiom of the hymns must have become 
obscure and obsolete before these treatises were necessary. Four 
such treatises are known : — 

liig-veda , — One which is considered to belong to the ^Sakhala- 
sakha of this Veda, and is ascribed to ^Saunaka. It has been 
edited and translated into German by Max Muller, and into 
French by M. Regnier. 

Yajur-veda, — Taittiriya-pratisakhya, belonging to the Black 
Yajur, printed in the Bibliotheca Indica and also in the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, with a translation by Professor 
Whitney. 

VdjcLsaneyi^prdtisdhhya , — Belonging to the Wliite Yajur. It 
is attributed to Katyayana, and has been edited and translated 
by Weber. 

A tharva-veda , — The <Saunakiya Chatur^hyay ika, i. e , , /Saunaka's 
treatise in four chapters. Edited and translated into English 
by Whitney. 

No Pratisakhya of the Sama-veda has been discovered. 

PRATI-SH 7 HANA. An ancient city, the capital of the 
early kings of the Lunar race ; “ it was situated on the eastern 

Q 
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side of the confluence of the Ganges and Jniiina,” opposite to 
the modem Allaliabiid. The capital of /S'alivahana on the Goda- 
vari, supposed to 1)0 the same as “Pattan” or “I^yetan.” 

J^RAlJ/>IIA-l>RATIMAiV’A. One of the eight Lrahmawasof 
tlie Sama-veda. It contains twenty-five sections, and is there- 
fore also called Panclia-vin^a. 

PKAYA(jrA. The modern Allahabad. The place where the 
Ganges, Jninna, and the fabled subterranean Saraswati unite, 
called also Tri-vewT, ‘the triple braid.* It lias always been a 
edebrated place of pilgrimage. 

Pit ETA A ghost ; an evil spirit animating a dead carcase, 
and liauiiting cemeteries and other places. 

IVfc/SliADIlKA. A son of Manu Vaivaswata, who, accord- 
ing to tlio llari-van^a and the Purawas, became a AMra because 
he killed the cow of his religious preceptor. 

P 1 1 AT* A . 13 ru] )ada’s father. 

In the Vedas and Puravias, the caiih, the mother 
of the taints. The name is used in the Vedas also for a cow. 
There wean several females of tins name, and one of them is 
said to have been a new birth of Devaki. 

PRITirA. A name of Kiintl. 

P/f/TIir, PAVTIIIJ, Pi^iTUl - VAIAYA PWtln or 
Prithl-vai/iya, i,e., IVithi, son of Ve/wi, is mentioned in tlie 
7i?/g-veda, .'ind lie is the declared i^ishi or author of one of the 
hymns. Tlie Atharva-veda says, “ She (Viraj) ascended : she 
came to men. Men called her to them, saying, ‘Come, IriivatL’ 
Mann Vaivaswata was her calf, and thi; earth her vessel. Py'itlu- 
vaiwya milked her ; he milked from her agricnlture and grain. 
Men subsist on agriculture and grain.” The ASatapatha Erahma/ai 
refers to P?7tlu as “ first of men who was instilled as a king.” 
Those early allusions receive a consistent form in the Pnra/Mis, and 
we have the following legend : — I^ ithi was son of Vewa, son of 
Anga. He was called the lirst king, and from him the earth 
received her name Prithivl. The Vishmi Pura/ia says that the 
7f/shis “ inaugurated Ve/ia monarch of the earth,” but he was 
wicked by nature and jirohibited worshij) and sacrifice. Incensed 
at the tlecay of religion, pious sages b(*at Vewa to death with blades 
of holy grass. In the absence of a king robbery and anarchy arose, 
anil the Munis, after consultation, proceeded to rub the thigh 
of the dead king in order to produce a son. Tliore came forth 
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“ a mail like a (fliarred log, with flat face and extremely short. 
This man became a Nishada, and witli him came out the sins of 
the departed king. The Brahmans then rubbed the right ann 
of the corpse, “and from it sprang the majestic Pnthu, Vena’s 
son, resi)lcii(h*iit in body, glowing like the manifested -Agni. . . . 
At his birth all creatures rejoiced, jind through the birtli of this 
virtuous son Vena, delivered fnuii the liell called Put, ascended 
to heaven.” Pr/tliu tluiii boi*ame invested with universal 
dominion. ITis subjects, who liad sultercd from famine, be- 
sought him for the (‘dible jdants which the earth withheld. 
In anger he seized his bow to compel lier to yield the usual 
supply. She assumed the fomi of a cow and fled before him. 
IFiiable to escape, she implored liim to span'. Jier, and promised 
to restore, .'ill the needed fruits if a calf were given to her, through 
wdiicli slic might bo able to secrete milk. “ Tie tlierefore, hav- 
ing made 5wayani-blniva Maim the calf, milked llm earth, and 
receivoil the milk into bis own hand for the benefit’of mankind. 
Thence proceeded all kijids of corn and vegetables n[)on whii’li 
people subsist now and pe.rpetnally. By granting life to tlie 
earth Pnth II was as her father, and she tlienco derived the 
patronymic appellation P'/ithivi.” This milking the earth has 
been made tbe subji'ct of much alh'goiy and symbolism. The 
Matsya Piira?ai spccihi^s a variety of milkers, gods, men, Kfigas, 
Asuriis, A"e., in the follow styb'. : — “The ///sbis milked the 
earth through Brihaspati ; their calf was Roma, the Vedas were 
the vessel, .and the milk was devotioji.” Other Pui\i//as agree w'ith 
only sligl 1 1 deviation s. “ These mystilicatic )ns,” says AV ilson, ‘ ‘ are 
all, prohahly, siibse([uent modifications of the original simple alle- 
gory w'hich tyiiified the earth £is a cow, wdio yielded to every class 
of beings the milk they desired, or the object of their wishes.” 

Py^fTlllVl. ‘The broad.’ The earth or wide world. In 
the Vedas the earth is personified .as the mother of all beings, and 
is invoked together with the sky. According to tlie Vedas there 
are three earths corresponding to the three he.aveiis, .and our 
earth is cal hid Bhumi. Anotlicr name of the earth is Urvi, ‘ wide.’ 
In the Vislmu Purilna she is rei)rescnted as receiving her uam(3 
from a mythical j^erson named Prithu, w'ho granted her life, 
and so waxs to her as a father. Sei& above, PnthI or Prfthu. 

Pi?/TnU. A king of the Solar race, a descendant of Iksh- 
waku. There arc many P?7’thus, See PrdhL 
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PKIYA-DAR^l See Asoko. 

PKIYAM-VADA. A Vidya-dhara, son of the king of the 
Gandharvaa 

PRIYA-VRATA. One of the two sons of Brahma and 
<Sata-rupa; or, according to other statements, a son of Mann 
Rwayam-bhnva. “ Priya-vrata being dissatisfied that only half 
the earth was illuminated at one time by the solar rays, followed 
the sun seven times round the earth in his own flaming car of 
equal velocity, like another celestial orb, resolved to turn night 
into daj^” Ho was stopped by BrahmiL “ The ruts which 
were formed by the motion of his chariot wheels were the seven 
oceans. In this way the seven continents of the earth were 
made .” — Bhagavaia Parana. In the Vishnu Purana his wife is 
stated to bo Ivamya, daughter of Kartlama, by whom he had 
ten sons and two daughters. Three of the sons adopted a re- 
ligious life, and Priya-vrata divided the seven continents 
among the others. 

PULAHA. Name of one of the Praja-patis and great Reshis. 
llis wife was Kshama, and ho had three sons, Kardaraa, Arva- 
rivat, and Sahislmu. A Gandharva (q.v.). 

PULASTYA. One of the Praja-patis or mind-bom sons of 
Brahma, and one of the great iiishis. He was the medium 
through Avhich some of the Puranas were communicated to man. 
Ho received the Vish7m Ibirana from Brahma and communi- 
cated it to Parasara, who made it known to mankind. Ho was 
father of Vi^’avas, the father of Kuvera and Rava?ia, and all 
the Riikshasas are s\ipposod to have sprung from him. 

PULII^DAS. Barbarians ; barbarous tribes living in woods 
and mountains, esi)eciallv in Central India; but there were 
some in the north and on tlie Indus. 

PULOMAN. A Danava and father of <Shchi, wifv^ of Indra. 
Ho was killed by Imjra when he wished to curso that deity for 
having ravished his daughter. 

PXJiViMRIKAKSHA. ‘ The lotus-eyed;’ a name of Vishnu. 

PUVZ^RA. A country corresponding “to Bengal proper, 
Avitli part of South Bihiir and the Jungle Malials.” A fabulous 
city between the Hima-vat and llcma-ku/a. 

PUiVYA-5LOKA (mas.), PUATYA-^LOKA (fern.). 
‘Hymned in holy verse.’ An appellation applied to Krishna, 
Yudhi-shdnra, and Kala, also to Draupadi and SitsL 
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PUEAJV’A •• Old/ hence an ancient legend or tale of olden 
times. The Piiranos succeed the Itihasaa or epic poems, but 
at a considerable distance of time, and must be distinguished 
from them. The epics treat of the legendary actions of lierocs 
as mortal men, the Puranas celebrate the powers and works of 
positive gods, and represent a later and more extravagant deve- 
lopment of Hinduism, of which they are in fact the Scriptures. 
The definition of a Puraaa by Amara Sinha, an ancient Sanskrit 
lexicographer, is a work ‘‘which has five distinguishing topics : — 
(i.) The creation of the universe ; (2.) Its destruction and reno- 
vation; (3.) Tlie genealogy of gods and patriarclis; (4. ) The reigns 
of the Manus, fonning tlie periods called Maiiwantaras. (5.) 
The history of the SoLir and Limar races of kings.” These are 
the Panclia-laksha7ias or distinguishing marks, hut no one of the 
PuraTwis answers exactly to the description ; some show a partial 
conformity with it, others depart from it very widely. The 
Vishnu Purana is the one which host accords with tlm title. 
Wilson says, “ A very great portion of the contents of many is 
genuine and old. The seclarial interpolation or einhollishmciit 
is always sufficiently palpable to be sot aside without injury to 
the more authentic and primitive material; ami the l^uranas, 
although they belong especially to that stage of the TIindu reli- 
gion in which faith in some one divinity was the prevailing 
principle, are also a valiiahlo record of the form of Hindu belief 
which came next in order to that of the Vedas, wliich grafted 
hero-worshij) upon the simpler ritual of the latter, and which had 
been adopted, and was extensively, perhaps universally, estab- 
lished in India at the time of the Greek invasion.” According 
to the same authority. Pantheism “ is one of their invariable 
characteristics,” and underlies thoir whole teaching, “ although 
the particular divinity who is all thijigs, from whom all things 
proceed, and to whom all things return, is diversifiofl according 
to their individual sectarian bias.” The Pnrawaa are all written 
in verso, and their invariable form is that of a dialogue between 
an exponent and an inquirer, interspersed with the dialogues and 
observations of other individuals. Thus Piilastya received the 
Vishnu Purana from Brahma ; he made it known to Parasara, , 
and Parasara narrated it to his disciple Maitreya. The Puranas 
are eighteen in number, and in addition to these there are 
eighteen XJpa Puranas or subordinate works. The PuraTias are 
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classifierl in throe categories, according to the prevalence in. them 
of tlje qualities of purity, gloom, and passion. Tliose in which 
tlie quality of Sattwa or purity prevail are — (i.) Vishwu^ (2.) 
NaratlTya, (3.) Bhiigavata, (4.) Ganu/a, (5.) Padma, (6.) Vamha. 
These are Vaislniava Pura/?a.s, in which the god Vishau holds 
the pre-eriiincnce. The Purawiis in which Tanias, tlic quality of 
gloom or ignorance, predominates are — (i.) Matsya, (2.) Kurina, 
(3.) Linga, (4.) iS'iva, (5.) Skaiida, (6.) Agni. These are devoted 
to the god /S'iva. Those in which Itajas or jiassinn prevails 
relate chiefly to the god BrahmiL Tlicy arc — ( t .) Brahma, (2.) 
Bralima??</ri, (3.) Brahma- vaivarta, (4.) JMarka/ir^eya, (5.) Bhavi- 
shya, (6.) Vamana. The works themselves do not fully justify 
this (dassiiication. Xono of them are devoted exclusively to one 
god, })iit Vishmi and his incarnations fill the largest space. One 
called the Vayu Ihirii/za is in some of the Pura/ias suhsiitutod 
for the Agtii, and in othci*s for the *91 va. This Yayu is appa- 
rently the oldest of thiMii, and may date as far hack as the sixth 
century, and it is consid(‘r(*d that some of the others may bo as 
late {M the thirteenth or ev’^en the sixteenth century. One fact 
appears certain : they must all have rcjceivod a supplementary 
revision, liecause each one of them enumerates the whole 
eightof'n. The ;Miirka7n/eya is the least sectarian of the Ihir- 
fmas ; and the Dhagavata, which deals at lengtli with the incar- 
nations of Vishmi, and particularly with his form Kr/shwa, is the 
most popular. The most ])erfcct and the best known is the 
Yishwu, whicli has hcen entirely translated into ’English by 
Professor AVilson, and a second edition, with many valuable 
notes, has been editcid hy Or. P. E. Hall. The text of the Agni 
and Markawfeya Pura/ias is in course of publication in the 
Bibliotheca Iiulica. The PurilTias vary greatly in length. Some 
of them siioeify the iiumhcj-of couplets that each of the • ugh teen 
contains. According to the Bhagavata, the sum total of couplets 
in the whole eighteen is 400,000 ; the Skaiida is the longest, 
with 8 1,000, the Brahma and the Vamana the shortest, with 
10,000 couplets each. 

ThoUpa PuraTias arc named — ( i.) Sanat-kumara, (2. ) Nara-sinha 
or Js’77‘-sinha, (3.) Nfiradlya or Vnhan (ohl) Naradlyji, (4.) < 9 iva, 
(5.) Dur-vasasa, (6.) Kapila, (7. ) Manava,'(8.) AuJianasa, (9.) VilruTza, 
(10.) Kalika, (ii.) 5 amba, (12.) Nandi, (13.) Saum, (14.) Par^ 
Sara, (15.) Aditya, (16.) Maheswara, (17.) Bhagavata, (18.) 
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Vasish/ho, ‘ TTiese works are not common. Other modern 
works exist to which the term Puriina has been applied. 

An account of each of the eighteen great Piirawas is given 
under its own name. 

PURAN-JAYA. * City-conqueror.^ A prince*- of the Solar 
race, so]i of Vikukshi. ITis story, as told in the Yislinii Purawa, 
is that in th(3 Tretii ago there was war between the gods and 
the Asuras, in which tlie former W(‘ro worshnl. They had re- 
course to Vishwu for assistance, and he directed thr*m to obtain 
the aid of Puran-jaya, into whose person he- promised to infuse 
a portion of JiimseJf. The prince complic^d with tlieir wdshes, 
and a.sk<*d that tlieir chief, Tndra, would assume the form of a 
hull and carry him, the prince, npmi his hump. This was done, 
and tJius seated Purau-jaya d(;siroycd all the enemies of the 
gods. As he nnhi on the hump he olitained the cognomen of 
Ivakut-stha. In explanation of his title* Ihiran-jaya, the Pha- 
gavata PuruTia says that ho took the city of the Daily as situated 
in the Avest. 

PUROCIfANA. The emissary of Du r-y oil liana who at- 
tempted to hum the Pa;K/avas in their house and was burnt iu 
liis oAvn liouse hy Phinia. See Maha-hhiirfita. 

PURIJ. The, sixth king of the Lunar race, youngest son 
of Yayiiti and Sarmish/hiL Tfo and his brotlier Yadii were 
founders of two great branches of the Lunar race. The ftescen- 
dants of Puru Avere called Paiiravas, and of tliis raeti came tho 
Kauravas and Pa;ir/a\^as. Among the Yadavas or descendants of 
Yadu was Kj-ishwa. See Yayati. 

PURTJJvUTHA. A son of ^fandhatr/, into whoso person 
Vishnu entered for the purpose of destroying the suhterianean 
(landharvas, called Manneyas. He reigncid on the hanks of the 
Narmada, and tliat river personified as one of the Niigas was his 
Avife. I>y her he had a son, Trasadasyii. The, A^ish^/u Pumwa 
is said to have been narrated to him hy “ Daksha and other 
venerable sages. 

PURU-RAA^AS. In the Vedas, a mythical personage con- 
nected with the sun and the dawn, and existing in the middle 
region of the universe. According tt^ the i?fg-vcda he was son 
of Ha, and a hcrioficent pious prince \ hut the JMalia-bharata 
says, “AYe have heard that 11a was both his mother and liis 
father. The parentage usually assigned to him is tliut he was 
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son of Budha by Ila, daughter of Miinu, and Jjjrandson of the 
moon.” Through his mother he received the city of Pratishfliana. 
(See Ila.) He is the hero of the story and of the drama of 
Vikraina and Urva6i, or the “ Hero and the Hyraph.” Puru-ravas 
is the Vikrama or hero, and Urva^I is an Apsaras wlio came 
down from Swarga through having incurred the imi)rccation of 
Mitra and Varuiia. On earth Puru-ravas and she became ena- 
moured of each other, and she agreed to live with him upon 
certain conditions. “ I have two rams,” said the nymph, 
“ which I love as children. They must be kept near niy bed- 
side, and never suflfered to be carried away. You must also 
take care never to bo seen by me undressed ; and clarified butter 
alone miii li bo my food.” The inhabitants of Swarga were 
anxious for the return of Uiwasi, and knowing the compact 
made with Puru-ravas, the Gandharvas came by night and stole 
lier rams, l^uru-mvas was undressed, and so at first refrained 
fitjm pursuing the robbers, but the cries of Urvasi impelled him 
to seize his sword and rush after them. The Gandharvas then 
brought a vivid flash of lightning to the chamber which dis- 
played the p(*rson of Pui'u-iuvas. So the charm was broken and 
Urvai'I disappeared Puru-ravas wandered a})Oiit demented in 
search of her, and at length found her at Kuru-kshetra bathing 
witli four other nymphs of heaven. She declared herself preg- 
nant, and told liiiu to come there again at tlio end of a year, 
when she would deliver to liim a son and remain with him for 
one night. Puru-ravas, thus comforted, returned to his capital. 
At the end of the year he went to the trysting-placo and received 
from UrvasI his eldest son, Ayus. The annual interviews were 
repeated until she had borne him five more sons. (Some autho- 
rities increase the number to eight, and there is considerable 
variety in their names.) She then told liini that the Gandharvas 
had determined to grant liiTii any boon he might desire. His 
desire was to pass his* life with Urva^L The Gandharvas then 
brought him a vessel with fire and said, “ Take this fire, and, 
according to the precepts of tlie Vedas, divide it into three fires; 
then, fixing your mind upon the idea of living with Urva^i, offer 
oblations, and you shall assuredly obtain your wishes.” He did 
not immediately obey this command, but eventually he fulfilled 
it in an emblematic way, and “ obtained a seat in the sphere of 
the Gandharvas, and was no more sej^arated from his loVe.” As 
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a son of Ha, metronymic is Aila. There is a hymn in the 
ii/g-veda which coAtains an obscure conversation between Puru- 
ravas and Urva^L The above story is first told in the iShtapatha 
Brahmawa, and afterwards reappears in the Pum?iaa The 
Bhagavata Parana says, “From Purii-ravas came the triple 
Veda in the beginning of the Treta (age).” 

The story is supposed to have a mythic origin. !Max Miiller 
considers it “ one of the myths of the Vedas which expresses 
the correlation of the dawn and the sun. The love between the 
mortal and the immortal, and the identity of the morning dawn 
and the evening twilight, is the story of Urvasi and Puru-ravaa.” 
The word Urvind, according to the same writer, “ was originally 
an appellation, and meant dawn. ” Dr. Goldstucker’s exjdanation 
differs, hut seems more apposite. According to this, Puru-ravas 
is the sun and Urvadi ivS the morning mist ; when Puru-ravas is 
visible Urvasi vanishes, as the mist is absorbed when the sun 
shines forth, UrvasT in the story is an Apsaras, aiid the Apsa- 
rases are “ personifications of the vapours which are attracted 
by the sun and form into mists or clouds.” 

PUIUJSHA. ‘ Man.* i. The original eternal man, the Sup- 
reme Being, and soul of tlie universe. 2. A name of Braljmil 

PURUSHA-NAKAyAiVA. The original male. The divine 
creator Brahniil 

PURUSHA-SDKTA. a hymn of the 7 *ig-veda in which 
the four castes are first mentioned It is considered to be one 
of the latest in date. See Muir^s Texts, i, p. 7. 

PURUSHOTTAMA. Literally ‘ best of men :* but the word 
Piirusha is hero used in its mythic sense of soul of the universe, 
and so the compound means the “supreme soul.” It is a title 
of Vislmu, and asserts his right to be considered the Supremo 
God. So the Ilari-vansa says, “ Purushottama is whatever is 
declared to bo the highest, l^inisha tlie sacrifice, and everything 
else which is known by the name of I’uruslia.** 

PURUSHOTTAMA -KSIIETRA. The sacred territory 
round about the temple of Jagannatha in Orissjx. 

PCRVA-MIMANSA a school of philosophy. iS'.ee Darsana. 

PUSHAN. a deity frequently mentioned in the Vedas, but 
he is not of a distinctly defined character. Many hymns are 
addressed to him. The word comes from the root pash, and 
the primary idea is that of “ nourisher ** or Providence. So the 
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Taittiriya Brahmawa says, “Wlien Prajapati formed livin<^ 
creatures I’nshan nourished them.” The account given in Biih- 
tlingk and Koth’s Dictionary, and adopted hy Dr. Muir, is as 
follows ; — “ Pushan is a protector and multiplier of cattle and 
of human i>ossessi(ms in general. As a cowluu’d he carries an 
ox-goatl, and he is draw^n by goats. In the character of a Solar 
deity, he beholds the entire universe, and is a guide on roads 
and journeys and to the other world. He is called the lover of 
his sister Suryil IT(i aids in the revolution of day and night, 
and shares with Soma the guardianship of living creatures. He 
is invoktid along with the most various deities, but most fre- 
quently with Indra and BhagaJ’ Ho is a patron of conjurors, 
osjiecitdly of those who discover stolen goods, and he is connected 
with the maiTiage ceremonial, being besought to take the bride/s 
hand and bless her. (See Muir's Texts, v. 171.) In the 
A'irukta, and in works of later dabi, ]*ushan is identified 
with the sun. He is idso called the hrothcr of Indra, and is 
enumerated among the twelve Adityas. Pushan is toothless, 
and feeds upon a kind of gruel, and the cooked oblations ollcred 
to him are of ground materials, hence he is calleil Karambhad. 
The cause of his l)eing toothless is variously expJain(*d. Accord- 
ing to the Taittiriya Wanhita, the deity Kiulra, being exeliided 
from a C(jrtain sacrifice, shot an arrow at the ollcring and pierced 
it. A portion of this sacrifice was presented to Pushan, and it 
broke his teeth. In the JMaha-bharata ami in the Puiimas the 
legend talujs a more definite shape. “]^udra (/Siva), of dreadful 
power, rail up to tlie gods present at Daksha’s sacj'ifice, and in 
his rage knocked out the c^ts of Bhaga with a bloAV, and, in- 
censed, assaulted JMshan with his foot, and knocked out his 
teeth as he was eating tlio piirocZa.sa ollcring.” In the Punir/Mis 
it is not /Siva himself, but his manifestation the Budras, Avho 
disturbed the sacrifice of the gods and kiiocked Pushan’s teeth 
<lown his throat. Pushan is called Agh^i/d, ‘ sjrlendid ; ’ Dasra, 
Dasma, and Dasma-varehas, ‘of wonderful appearance or power,' 
and JCapardiii (q.v.). 

PUSHKARA. A blue lotus. A celebrated tank about five 
miles from Ajmir. One of the seven Dwipas. {See Dwipa.) 
The name of several persons. Of the brother of Nala to whom 
Nala lost his kingdom and all that he possessed in gambling. 
Of a son of Bharata and nephew of Rama-chandra, who reigned 
over the Gaiidharas. 
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pushkarSvati a city of tlie Gandharas not far from 
tlie Indus. It is tlie Tlfi/xjXaSr/s’ of Ptolemy, and the Pousc- 
kielofati of Iliouen Tlisang. 

PUSHPA-DANTA. ‘Flower-teeth.' i. One of the chief 
attendants of ^^iva. lie incurred his master’s displeasure hy 
listening to his private conversatiem with Piirvati and talking of 
it afterwards. For this ho w’as condeiniied tp hocomo a man, 
and so appeared in the form of the gmit grammarian Xatya^^aiia, 
2 . One of the guardian elephants. See, Loka-jifila. 

PUSHPAKA. A self-moving aerial car of large dimensions, 
which contained witliin it a ])a]acc or city. Kuvera obtained it 
hy gift from PraJimfi, but it was carried off by Itfiva/za, his 
half-brother, and coJi.staut]y used by bim. After Kruna-cliaiidra 
bad slain Kava?ia, lie made use of this capacious cjii' to convey 
himself and Slta, witli T^akshmawa ami all his allies, back to 
Avodliya ; after that he returned it to its owner, Kuvera, Jt is 
also called liatiia-varshuka, “that rains jcAvels.” 

PUSllPA-KAKAiV/il NL A name of LIj.jayinT. 

PUSIIPA-^ITTRA. The first of tlie ^S'unga kings, who suc- 
ceeded the Maury as, and reigned at Pa/ali-putra. Jn his time 
the gi'ammarian Patanjali is supposed to have lived. 

PXJSJIPOTKA2A. A Rakshasj, the wife of Yi-sravas and 
mother of Rava7za and Kumhlia-karna, 

PUT. A hell to whicli chiklless men are said to be coiidcmnod. 
“A Tiaino invented to explain the woidjPM/to, son (hell-saver).” 

PtJTAKA. A female demon, daughter of Pali. 8he attempted 
to kill the infant lOisliwa by suckling him, but was herself 
sucked to deat h by the child. 

RADIIA. I. Wife of Adhiratlia and foster-mother of Karwa. 
2 . The favourite mistress and consort of K^ishwa while he lived 
as Go-piila among the cowherds in V^fnda-vaiia. She was wife 
of Ayana-ghoslia, a cowherd. Considered by some to be an in- 
carnation of I.akshml, and worshipped accordingly. Some have 
discovered a mystical character in Radha, and consider her as 
the type of the human soul drawn to the inellable god, Kj /slma, 
or as that pure divine love to which the fioklo lover returns. 

RADHEYA. A metronymic of Karwa, 

RADHIKA. a diminutive and endearing foim of the name 
R^lh^ 

RAQA (mas,), RAGINl (fern.). Tlie Ragas are the musical 
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modes or melodies personified, six or more in number, and the 
Ragiins are their consorta 

RAGHAVA. Descendant of Raghu, a name of Rama 

RAGJI AVA-PAiVDAVlYA. A modem poem by Kavi 
liaja, wliich is in high repute. It is an artificial work, which 
exhibits extraordinary ingenuity in the employment of words. 
As its name implies, the poem celebrates the actions of Raghava, 
Rama, the descendant of Raghu, and also those of the PaT^d- 
ava princes. It thus recounts at once in the same words the story 
of the Rairiayawa and that of the Mahii-bharata \ and the com- 
])osition is so managed that the words may be understood as 
applying either to Rama or the Pa?i€?avas. It has been printed. 

RAGFAVA-VILASA. a poem on the life of Rama by 
Vi.swa-natha, the author of the Sahitya-darpawa. 

RAGTTU. A king of the Solar race. According to the 
Raghu- vaiLva, he was the son of Dilipa and great-grandfather of 
Rama, who from Raghu got the patronymic Raghava and the 
title Ragliu-pati, chief of the race of Raghu. The authorities 
disagree as to the genealogy of Raghu, but all admit him to bo 
an ancestor of Rama. 

RAGHU-PATI See. Raghu. 

RAGHU-VAN/SA. ‘The race of Raghu.' The name of a 
celebrated poem in nineteen cantos by Kfili-dasa on the ancestry 
and life of Rama, It has been translated into Latin by Stenzler, 
and into English by Grifiiths. There are other translations and 
many editions of the text. 

RAHXJ. Rahu and Ketu are in astronomy the ascending and 
descending nodes. Rahu is the cause of eclipses, and the term 
is used to designate the eclipse itself. He is also considered 
as one of tlie planets, as king of meteors, and as guardian of the 
south-west quarter. MythologiaUy Rahu is a Daitya who is 
supposed to seize the sun and moon and swallow them, thus 
obscuring their rays and causing eclipses. He was son of Vipra- 
chitti and Sinhikii, and is called by his metronymic Sainhikeya. 
Ho had four arms, and his lower part ended in a tail He was 
a great mischief-maker, and when the gods had produced the 
Am?*ita by churning the ocean, he assumed a disguise, and in- 
sinuating himself amongst them, drank some of it. The sun 
and moon detected him and informed Vishnui who cut oif his 
head and two of his arms, but, as ho had secured immortality. 
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his body was placed in the stellar sphere, the upper parts, re- 
presented by a dragon’s head, being the ascending node, and the 
lower parts, represented by a dragon’s tail, being Ketu the de- 
scending node. Rahu wreaks his vengeance on the sun and 
moon by occasionally swallowing them. The Vishwu Purawa 
says, Eight black horses draw the dusky chariot of Rahu, and 
once harnessed are attached to it for ever. On the Parvans 
(nodes, or lunar and solar eclipses) Rahu directs liis course from 
the sun to the moon, and back again from the moon to the sun. 
The eight horses of the chariot of Kctu, swift as the wind, are 
of the dusky red colour of lac, or of the smoke of burning 
straw.” Rahu is called Abhra-pwacha, ‘ the demon of the sky ; ’ 
Bharawi-bhu, ‘born from the asterism Bhara/ii;’ Graha, ‘the 
seizer \ ’ Kabandha, ‘ the headlesa’ 

RAIBHYA. A sage who was the friend of Bharadwiija. 
lie had two sons, Arvavasu and Paravasu. The latter, under 
the curse of Bharadwaja, killed his father, mistaking him for an 
antelope, as ho was walking about at night covered with an 
antelope’s skin. Arvavasu retired into the forest to obtain by 
devotion a remission of his brother’s guilt. When ho returned, 
Paravasu charged him with the crime, and he again retired to 
his devotions. These so pleased the gods that they drove away 
Paravasu and restored Raibhya to life. Bee Yava-krita. 

RAIVATA. I. Son of Reva or Revata. Also called Kakud- 
min. He had a very lovely daughter named Revatl, and not deem- 
ing any mortal worthy of her, he went to Brahma to consult 
him. At the command of that god he bestowed her upon Bala- 
rama. lie was king of Anarta, and built the city of Kusasthali 
or Dwaraka in Gujarat, which he made his capital 2. One of 
the Manus (the fifth). 

RAIYATA, RAIVATAKA. Tlie range that branches off 
from the western portion of the Vindhya towards the north, 
extending nearly to the Jumna. 

RAJA-Gi^iHA. The capital of Magadhn. Its site is still 
traceable in the hills between Patna and Gaya. 

RAJANYA. A Vedie designation of the Kshatriya caste. 

RAJARSHI (Raja-7ishi). . A i^tshi or saint of the regal 
caste ; a Kshatriya who, through pure and holy life on earth, 
has been raised as a saint or demigod to Indra’s heaven, as 
VB'w^mitra, Puru-ravas, && 
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EAJA aSEKHARA. a dramatist who was tiie author of the 
dramas Viddha- 5 ala])hanjika and rracha?i«Za-Pa7wfava. He was 
also the writer of Karpura-Manjari, a drama entirely in Prakrit. 
Another play, Bala-Riimayam, is attributed to him. He appears 
to have been the minister of some Rajput, and to have lived 
about the beginning of the twelfth century. 

RAJA-SOYA. ‘A royal sacrilicc.’ A great sacrifice per- 
formed at the installation of a king, religious in its nature but 
political in its operation, because it imiJied that lie who in- 
stitutiid the sjicrifice was a supreme lord, a king over kings, and 
Ids tributary princes were required to be present at the rite. 

RAJA -TAR AXOIiVL A Sanskrit metrical history of Kasli- 
mlr by Ivilhana Pa?wZit. It commences with the days of fable 
and comes down to the year 1027 a.i). The author probably 
lived about 1148 a.d. This is the only known work in Sans- 
k?7‘t which deserves the name of a history. The text has been 
jirinted in Calcuttiu Troyer imblished the text with a French 
translation. Wilson and Lassen have analysed it, and Dr, 
Ihililer has lately reviewed the work in the Indian Antiquary, 

RAJI. A sou of Ayus and father of 500 sons of great 
valour. In one oi the chronic wars betw'cen the gods and the 
A suras it >vas diiclared by Brahma that the victory should be 
gained by that side which Raji joined. The A suras first sought 
him, and ho undertook to aid them if they promised to make 
liim their king on their victory being secured. They declined. 
The lieavenly hosts repaired to liim and undertook to make ■ 
him their Indra. After the Asuras were defeated he became 
king of the gods, and liidra paid him homage. When he re- 
turned to his oAvn city, he left Indra as his deputy in heaven. 
On Raji’s death Indra refused to acknowledge tho. succession of 
bis sons, and by the help of BWhaspati, w'ho led them astray 
and (‘fit'cJod tlujir ruin, Indra recovered his sovereignty. 

RxlKA. A Rakshasi, wife of Ywravas and mother of Khara 
and Surpa nakha. 

RAKSIIASAS. Goblins or evil spirits. Tlioy are not all 
equally bad, but have been classified as of three sorts — one as a set 
of beings like the Yakshas, another as a sort of Titans or enemies 
of tlie gods, and lastly, in the common acceptation of the term, 
demons and fiends who haunt cemeteries, disturb sacrifices, 
harass devout men, animate dead bodies, devour human beings, 
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and vex and aflttct mankind in aU sorts of ways. These last 
aro the R^sliasas of whom Ravawa was chief, and according to 
some authorities, they are descended, like Ravawa himself, from 
the sage Puliistya. According to other authorities, they sprang 
from Brahniii’s foot. The Vislmu rura7?a also makes them de- 
scendants of IvaA'yapa and Klia^a, a daughter of Paksha, through 
their son Rakshas ; and the Ramayawa states that when Brahma 
created the waters, he formed certain beings to guard them who 
were called Rilkshasas (from the root raksh, to guard, hut the 
derivation from tliis root may have suggested the explanation), 
and the Vishwu Purii?7a giv(^s a somewhat similar derivation. 
It is thought that the Riikshasas of the epic poems W'ore the 
rude barbarian races of India who wore subdued by the iiiyans. 

Wlien llanumrui entered the city of Lanka to reconnoitre 
in tJie form of a cat, lie saw that “ the Raksliasas sl(*e]»ing in 
the houses were of every shape and form. Some of them dis- 
gusted the eye, while some were beautiful to look upon. Some 
had long arms and frightful shapes ; some were very fat and 
some were very h^an : some were mere dwaifs and some wcjre 
prodigiously tall. Some had only one. eye and others only one. 
ear. Some liad nionstroiis bellies, hanging breasts, long pro- 
jecting teeth, and cvookcnl thighs ; whilst othiu's were exceedingly 
beautiful to behold and clothed in great splendour. Some liad 
two legs, some three logs, and some four legs. Some had the 
heads of serjicuts, some the heads of donkeys, some the heads of 
horses, and some the heads of edei>hants.”* -{lldvidya'm.) 

The Rakshasas have a great many epitliots descriptive of their 
characters and actions. They aro calhjd Anu^^aj-as, A-^^ajas, and 
Ilanushas, ‘killers or hurters Jsh/i-pachas, ‘stealers of oflcr- 
iiigs;^ Sandhya-balas, ‘ strojig in twilight ; ’ K.shapa/as, ^^aktan- 
charas, KiTtri-charas, and 6hmani-shadas, ‘night-walkers JS?*- 
jagdlias or hTri-cliakshas, ‘ cminibaJs I’alalas, Paladas, Palan- 
kashas, Kravyfids, ‘carnivorous;' Asra-pas, As? 7 k-])a.s, Kaiina- 
pas, luirda-pa-s, and Rakta-])as, ‘blood-drinkers;’ Damhmikas, 
‘biters;’ Praghasas, ‘gluttons;’ Malina-miikhas, ‘ black -faced ; ’ 
Karburas, Ac. But many of these ej;ithcls arc not rcsciTed 
exclusively for Rakshasas. 

RAKSIIASA-LOKA. See Loka. 

RAKTA-VlJA. An Asura whose comlat with the goddess 
Chamuw^^a (Devi) is celebrated in tlie Devi-maliatmya. Eacli 
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drop of his blood as it fell on the ground produced a new Asura, 
but Clianium/a put an end to tliis by drinking his blood and 
devouring liis flesh. 

RAMA. Tliero are three Riimad : Para,9u-rdTna, Rama-chan- 
dra, and Jjala-rama ; but it is to the second of these that the 
name is specially applied. 

RAMA, RAMA-CIIANDRA Eldest son of Da^a-ratha, a 
king of tlie Sedar race, reigning at Ayodhyi This Rama is the 
seventh incarnation of the god Vishwu, and made his appearance 
in the world at the end of the Tretii or second ago. His story 
is briefly told in the Vana Parva of the Maha-bharata, but it is 
given in full length as the grand subject of the Rumiiya/ia. 
King Dasu-ratha was childless, and performed the a«wa-inedha 
sacrifice with scrupulous care, in the hope of obtaining offspring. 
His rlevotioii was accepted by the gods, and he received the pro- 
mise of four sons. At this time the gods wert^ in great terror 
and alarm at the deeds and menaces of Ravawa, the Rakshasa 
king of Lanka, who had obtained extraordinary power, in virtue 
of severe penances and austere devotion to Brahma. In their 
terror the gods a])pealed to Visliwu for tlcliverance, and he 
resolved to bccomo manifest in the world with Ha^a-ratha as 
his human father Dasa-ratha was performing a sacrifice when 
Vishwii appeared to him as a glorious being from out of the 
sacrificial fire, and gave to him a pot of nectar for his wives to 
drink. Dasa-ratlia gave half of the nectar to Kaiiml}'^!, who 
brought forth Rama with a half of the divine essence, a quarter 
to Kaikoyi, whoso son 131iarata w'as endowed wnth a quarter of 
the deity, and the fourth part to Sii-mitra, who brought forth 
two sons, Lakslima/ia and <Satru-ghna, each having an eighth 
part of ilio divine essence. The brothers were all attached to 
each other, but Lakshma»m was more especially devoted to 
Rama and ASatru-glina to Bharatfu 

[The two sons of Su-mitra and the pairing off of the brothers 
have not passed without notice. The version of the Ramayana 
given by Mr. Wheeler endeavours to account for tliesc circum- 
stances. It says that Dawa-ratha divided the divine nectar be- 
tween his senior wives, Kau^alya and KaikeyT, and that when 
the younger, Su-mitra, asked for some, Dasa-ratha desired them 
to share their portions with her. Eacli gave her half, so Sumitra 
received two quarters and gave birth to two sons ; “ from the 
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quarter whicli Are received from Kauaalya she gave hirtli to 
Lakshmafia, 'who became the over-faitliful friend of Kama, and 
from the quarter she received from Kaike 3 i she gave birth to 
iShtru-ghna, who became the ever-faithful friend of Eliarata.” 
This account is silent tis to tlie superior divinity of Kama, and 
according to it all four brothers must have been ecpials os mani- 
festations of the deit}'.] 

The four brothers gr(‘W up together at Ayodliya, but while 
they were yet striplings, the sage Viswslmitra sought the aid of 
Kama to protect him from the Kakshasfis. .Da-sa-rntha, though 
very unwilling, was constrained to consent to the sage's request. 
Kama and Lakshina?ia then went to the heriiiituge of Viswii- 
mitra, and there Kama killed the female dejiicm Tiirnkii, hut it 
required a good deal of persuasion from tlio sage before he was 
induced to kill a female. Vwwaniitm sn])plied Kama with 
celestial arms, and ex(*rcised a ecmsiderable irifliuuiee ovi^r liis 
actions, Vi.swamitra afterwaids took Kama ami Ins' brothers to 
lyfithila to the court of danaka king of Videljti. Tins king had 
a lovely (laughter named SitiL, whom he otfered in marriage to 
any one who could bend the wonderful 1)0W which had once 
belonged to Siva, Rama not only bent the bow but broke it, 
and thus vroii the hand of the jjriucess, who became a most, 
virtuous and devoted wifa Rama's three brothers also werti 
married to a sister and two cousins of Sita. 

This breaking of the bow of 5iva brouglit a>>out a very curious 
incident, w'hich is probably an interpolation of a later date, in- 
troduced for a sectarian purposa Para.<JU-rauia, llie sixth incar- 
iiation of Yishwu, the Jh-ahman cxb'rminator of tlie Kshatriyas, 
was still living upon earth. lie was a follownr of A'iva, and Avas 
offended at the breaking of that deity^’s how. Notwithstanding 
that he and Rama were both ine^arnntions of Vish?ni, he chal- 
lenged Kama to a trial of strength and was discomlited, but 
Rfima spared liis life because he was a Uriiliinan. 

Preparations were made at Ayodhyii for the inauguration of 
Rama as successor to the throne. Kaikeyi, the second wife of 
Da^a-ratha, and mother of Bharata, was her husband's favourite. 
She was kind to Rama in childhood and youth, but she had 
a spiteful humpbacked female slave named Manthari This 
Avoman worked upon the maternal affection of her mistress until 
she aroused a strong feeling of jealousy against K^a. Xaikeyl 
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liad a quarrel and a long struggle with her husband, but he at 
longtli consented to install Bharata and to send Rama into exile 
for fourteen years. Rama departed with his wife Sita and his 
brother Lakshinana,. and travelling southwards, he took up his 
abode at Chitra-ku^a, in the DaTMfaka forest, between the Yamuna 
and Godavai'i. Soon after the departure of Rama, his father 
llasa-ratha died, and Hliarata was called upon to ascend the 
tlirone. lie declined, and set out for the forest with an ariny 
to bring Rama back. When the brothers met there was a long 
conteiitir)n. Rama refused to return until the term of iiis 
father’s sentence was comj)letcd, and Jlharata declined to ascend 
the tlirone. At length it was arranged that Bharata should 
return and act as his brother’s vicegerent. As a sign of Rama’s 
supremacy Bharata carried back with him a pair of Rama’s 
shoes, and these were always brought out ceremoniously when 
business had to be transacted. Rama passed ten jears of his 
banishment moving from one hermitage to another, and went at 
length to the. licrmitagc of the sage Agastya, near the Vindhya 
mountains. This holy man recommended Rama to take up liis 
abode at Panchrivati, on the river Godavari, and the party 
acconlingly proceeded thither. This district was infested with 
Raksliasas, and one of them named Surpa-nakhii, a sister of 
Rava/ni, saw Kama and fell in love with him, iJc repelled her 
advances, and in her jealousy she attacked Slt^ This so en- 
raged Lakwsliiiiawa that he cut off her ears and nose. She brought 
her brothers Khara and I3usha7/n witli an army of Rakshasas to 
avenge lier wrongs, but tlniy were all destroyed. Smarting under 
h(?r mutilation and with spretm injuria forniWy she repaired to 
her brother Rilva/^a in Lanka, and inspired him by her descrip- 
tion with a fierce [lassion for Sita. Ravawa proceeded to Rama’s 
residence in an aerial car, and his accomplice Maricha having 
lured Riiina from home, Ravami assumed the form of a religious 
mendicant and lulled Sita’s apprehensions until he found an op- 
portunity to declare himself and carry her off by force to Lankil 
Rama’s despair and rage at the loss of his faithful wife were 
terrible. He and LakshmaTza went in jmrsuit and tracked the 
ravishcr. On their way they killed Kabandha, a headless 
monster, whose disembodied spirit counselled Rama to seek the 
aid of Su-griva, king of the monkeys. The two brothers accord- 
ingly went on their way to Su-griva, and after overcoming some 
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obstacles and ftssisting Su-griva to recover Kislikindhyai his 
capital, from his usurping brother they entered into a firm 
alliance with him. Through this connection Kama got tlie 
appellations, of Kapi-prabhu and Kapi-ratha. He received not 
only the support of all the forces of Su-griva and his allies, but 
the active aid of Ilanuman, son of the wind, minister and 
general of Su-griva. Hanumiin’s extraordinary powers of leap- 
ing and flying enabled him to do all the work of reconnoit- 
ring. By superhuman efforts their armies were transported to 
Ceylon by “ Rama’s bridge,” and after many fiercely contested 
battles the city of Lanka was taken, Ravaiia was killeti and 
Sita rescued. The recovery of his wife filled Rama with joy, 
but ho was jealous of lier honour, received her coldly, and 
refused to take her back. Slie asserted her purity in touching 
and dignified language, and determined to prove her innocence 
by the ordeal of fire. She entered the flames in the presence of 
men and gods, and Agni, god of fire, led her forth and placed her 
in Rama’s arms unhurt, Rama then returned, taking with him 
his (jhief allies to Ayodhya, Re-united with his throe brothers, 
he was solemnly crowned and began a glorious reign, Lakshmana 
being associated with him in the government. The sixth section 
of the Ramaya/ia here concludes ; the remaindor of tlie story is 
told in the Uttara-kaTw/a, a subsequent addition. The treatment 
which Sita received in captivity was better than might liave 
been expected at the hands of a Rakslnisa. She had assei-ted and 
proved her purity, and Rama believed her ; but jealous thoughts 
■would cross liis sensitive mind, and wlien his subjects blamed 
him for tiiking back his wife, he resolved, although she was 
pregnant, to send her to spend the rest of her life at the hermi- 
tage of V^miki. There she was delivered of her twin sons 
Ku5a and Lava, who bore upon their pei-sons the marks of their 
high paternity. When they wore about fifteen years old tho}^ 
wandered accidentally to Ayodhya and were recognised by their 
father, who acknowledged them, and recalled Sita to attest her 
innocence. She returned, and in a public assembly declared her 
l)urity, and called upon the earth to verify her Avoids. It did so. 
The ground opened and received “ the daughter of the furrow,” 
and Rama lost his beloved and only wife. Unable to endure life 
without her, he resolved to follow, and the gods favoured his 
determination. Time appeared to him in the form df an ascetic 
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and told him that ho must stay on earth or asceifd to heaven and 
mle over tho gods. Lakshma^w, with devoted fraternal affection 
endeavoured to save his brother from what he deemed the 
baleful visit of Time. He incurred a sentence of death for his 
interference, and was conveyed bodily to Indra^s heaven. Rama 
with great state and ceremony went to the river 6'arayu, and 
Avalking into the water was hailed by Brahma’s voice of wel- 
come from heaven, and entered ‘‘into tho glory of Vishnu.” 

The conclusion of the story as told in the version of the 
Ranuiyawa used by Mr. Wheeler diffei-s materially. It repre- 
sents that Slta remained in exile until her sons were fifteen or 
sixteen years of age. Riiina had resolved upon performing the 
Aswa-meulia sacrifice ; tlie horse was turned loose, and jSatru- 
glina followed it with an armj^ Kusa and Lava took the 
horse and defeated and wounded iS^atru-ghna^ Rama then sent 
T.,nkshniawa to recover the horse, but he was defeated and left 
for dead. Next Bliarata was sent with Hanuman, but they 
wore also defeated. Riima then set out himself to repair his 
reverses. When tho father and sons came into each other’s 
l)resenc(5, nature si)ok(i out, and Rama acknowledged his sona 
8lta also, after receiving an admonition from Valmiki, agreed to 
forgive her husband. They returned to Ayodhya. Rama per- 
fonned tho Aswa-niedha, and they j)asscd the remainder of their 
lives in peace and joy. 

The incidents of tlie first six kiiwias of the Riimayawa supply 
tljo plot of Bliava-bhuti’s drama Mah^vii-a-charita. Tlie Uttara- 
kawJa is the basis of liis Uttani-raina-charita, Tliis describes 
Rama’s jealousy, the ])ariishment of Slta, and the birth of her 
sons ; but tlio subsequent action is more human and affecting 
than in the poem. Rama repents of his unjust treatment of his 
wife, and goes forth to seek her. Tlic course of his wanderings 
is depicted with great poetic beauty, and his meeting with his 
sons and his reconciliation with Sita are described with extjuisite 
pathos and tenderness. Tho drama closes wlien 

“ All conspires to make their happiness complete.” 

The worship of Rama still holds its ground, particularly in 
Oude and Bihar, and he has numerous worshippers. “ It is 
notewortliy,” says Professor Williams, “ tliat the Rama legends 
have always retained their purity, and, unlike those of Bralima, 
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K?Tsliwa, 5iva, and Durga, have never been mixed up with inde- 
cencies and licentiousness. In fact^ the worship of Kama has 
never degenerated to the same extent as that of some of these 
other deities.’’ This is true ; but it may be observed that K^ia 
and his wife were pure; there was nothing in their characters sug- 
gestive of license ; and if “ the husband of one wife ” and the 
devoted and affectionate wife had come to be associated with 
impure ideas, they must have lost all that gave tliom a title to 
veneration. The name of Rama, as ‘ Riim ! Rrim ! ’ is a common 
form of salutation. 

RAMA YAiVA. ‘ The Adventures of Rama.’ The oldest of 
the Sanskrit epic i)oems, Avritteii by the sage Valmiki It is snj)- 
posed to have been composed about five centuries B.C., and to have 
received its present form a century or two later. The MSS. of 
the Ramii 3 ^'iwa vary greatl)'. There are two well-known distinct 
recensions, the Northern and the Bengal The Northern is the 
older and the purer ; the additions and alterations in that of 
Bengal are so numerous tliat it is not trustworthy, and has even 
been called “ spurious.” Later researches have shown that the 
variations in MSS. found in dillcrent parts of India are so 
diverse that the versions can hardly ho classed in a certain 
number of different recensions. Unfortunately the inferior 
edition is the one best known to Europeans. Carey and Marsh- 
man translated two books of it, and Signor Gorresio has given 
an Italian translation of the whola Sclilegel published a l^atin 
translation of the first book of the Northern recension. The 
full texts of both these recensions have been jwinted, and Mr. 
"Wheeler has given an epitome of the whole work aftc^r the Ben- 
gal recension. There is also a poetical version by Griffiths. 

Besides the ancient Rama^'^awa, there is another popular work of 
comparative modem times called the Adhyatma Rumayam. The 
autliorship of it- is ascribed to Vyitsa, but it is generally con- 
sidered to be a part of the Brahma/wfa Purawa. It is a sort of 
spiritualised version of th6 poem, in which Rama is depicted as 
a saviour and deliverer, as a god rather than a man. It is divided 
into seven hooks, which bear the same names as those of tlio 
original poem, but it is not so long. 

The Rmayana celebrates the life and exploits of Rama 
(Rmo-chandra), the loVes of Rama and his wife Sita, the rape 
of the latter by Rava7^a, the demon king of Ceylon, the war 
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carried on by Rtoa and liis monkey allies against Ravawa, end- 
ing in the destruction of the demon and the rescue of Sita, the 
restoration of Rama to the throne of A^’^odhyii, his jealousy and 
banishment of Sita, her residence at the hermitage of Valmiki, 
the birth of her twin sons Kxisa. and Lava, the father's discovery 
and recognition of his children, the recall of Situ, the attesta- 
tion of her innocence, her death, Rama's resolution to follow 
her, and his translation to heaven. 

The Rainayarta is divided into seven kiiTwZas or sections, and 
contains about 50,000 linos. The last of the seven sections is 
ju'obably of later date than the rest of the work. 

1. 13 ala-kaw<i?a. The ))oyhood of Rama. 

2. Ayodhya-kaTi^a. The scenes at Ayodhya, and the banish- 
ment of Riima by his father. King Dasa-ratha. 

3. Arawya-kiirwZa. ‘ Forc'st section.’ Rama's life in the forest, 
and the rape of Sitii by RavaTza. 

4. Kishkindhya-kawr/ji. Rama’s residence at Kishkindhya, 
the capital of his monkey ally. King Su-griva. 

5. Sundara-ku7Z^a * Tleautiful section.’ The marvellous passage 
of the straits by Rama and his allic*s and their arrival in Ceylon. 

6. YudcLlia-kaw^Za. ‘ War section.’ The war with Rava?za, 
his defeat and death, the I'ecovery of Sita., the return to Ayod- 
hya and the coronation of Riima. This is sometimes called tlio 
I^^nkii or Ceylon Kiiwda. 

7. Uttara-kaw^Za. ‘ Later section.’ Rama’s life in Ayodhya, 
his banishment of Sltii, the birth of his two sons, his recognition 
of them and of the innocence of his wife, their reunion, her 
death, and Ids translation to heaven. 

The writer or tlie compilers of the RamayaTza had a high esti- 
mate of its value, and it is .still held in very great veneration. 
A verso in the introiluction says, “ lie who reads ajid repeats 
this holy life-giving Bamiij'awii is liberated from all his sins and 
exalted with all his posterity to the highest heaven;” and in 
the second chapter I’rahma is made to say, “As long as the 
mountains and rivers sliall continue on the surface of the earth, 
so long shall the story of the RamayaTia be current in the world.” 
(For the age of the Ramiiyawa, see p. 190.) 

RAMA-GIRI. ‘ The hill of Rama.’ It stands a short dis- 
tance north of Nagpur. 

RAMA-SETU. ‘ Rtoa’s bridge,’ constructed for him by his 
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general, Nala, wn of Vwa-kanna, at the time of his invasion 
of Ceylon. This name is given to the line of rocks in the 
channel between the continent and Ceylon, called in majis 
“ Adam’s bridge.” 

RAMATAPANlYOPAlsnSIIAI). An Upanishad of the 
Atharva-veda, in which Rama is worshii»ped as the supreme god 
and the sago Yiijnawalkya is liis glorilier. It has been printed 
and translated by Weber in his Indische Stiidien, vol. ix. 

RAMBHA. An Apsanis or nymph produced at the cliurn- 
ing of the ocean, and popularly the type of female beaut}". She 
was sent by Iiidra to seduce Yi.vwamitra, but was cursed by that 
• sage to become a stone, and remain so for a Ihousand years. 
According to the Ramayawa, she was seen by Ravawa when he 
went to Ivailiisa, and he was so smitten by her channs that he 
ravished her, althougli she told him that she was the wife of 
!Niila-kuvara, son of his brother Knvera. 

RAMEYS WARA. ‘Lord of Rama.’ >same of one of the. 
twelve great Lingas set up, as is said, by Rama at Raineswaram 
or Ramisseram, which is a celebrated place of pilgriujage, and 
contains a most magnificent temple. 

KAMOPAKIIYAI^ A. ‘ The story of Rama,’ as told in the. 
Vana-parva of the Mahii-bharata. It relates many, but far from 
all, of the incidents celebrated in the Ramayawa ; it makes no 
mention of Villmiki, the author of that poem, and it represents 
liania as a human bung and a gi’eat hero, bnt not a deity. 

RA^N^TIDEVA. A pious and henevoleiit king of the Lunar 
race, sixth in descent from Bharata. He is mentioned in the 
Maha-bharata and I’urawns as being eiionnously riel), very reli- 
gious, and charitable and profuse in his sacrifices. The former 
authority says that he liad zoo, 000 cooks, tliat ho liad 2000 
liead of cattle and as many other animals slauglitered daily 
for use in his kitchen, and that he fed innumerable beggni s daily 
with hcef. 

RATI. ‘ Love, desire.’ Tlie Venus of the Hindus, the god- 
dess of sexual pleasures, wife of Kama the god of love, and 
daughter of Daksha. 8he is also called Reva, Kami, Priti, 
Kiima-patni, ‘wife of Kama;’ Kiima-kala, ‘part of Kama;’ Kama- 
priya, ‘ beloved of K^a ; ’ Raga-la/a, ‘ vino of love ; ’ Mayavatl, 

‘ deceiver ; ’ Kelikila, ‘ wanton ; ’ <S\ibhangT, ‘ fair-limbed.’ 

RATNAVALL ‘The necklace.’ A drama ascribed to a 
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king of Kashmir named Sni Harsha Deva. The subject of the 
play is the loves of Udayana or Vatsa, prince of Kau^ambl, and 
Vasava-datta, princess of Ujjayinl It was written between, 
1113 and 1125 A.D., and has been translated by Wilson. There 
arc several editions of the text. 

RAIJCHYA. The thirteenth Manu. See Manu. 

RAUDRA. A descendant of Rudra. A name of Karttikeya, 
the god of war. , 

RAVAAA. The demon king of Lanka or Ceylon, from 1 
which ho expelled his half-brother Kuvera. Ho was son of ' 
VisTavas by his wife Kikaslia, daughter of the Rakshasa Su-malT. | 
IFe was half-brotlier of Kuvera, and grandson of the Bishi Pula- j 
sty a ; and as Kuvera is king of the Yakshas, Ravawa is king of I 
the demons called Rakshasas. Pulastya is said to be the pro- 
gcjuitor, not only of Rava/ia, but of the whole race of Rakshasas. 
Ry penance and devotion to Brahma, Ravawa was made invul- 
nerable against gods and demons, but ho was doomed to die 
througli a woman. He was also enablctl to assume any form he 
pleased. All Rakshasas are malignant and terrible, but Ravana 
as their chief attained the utmost degree of wickedness, and was 
a very incarnation of evil. He is described in the Ramayawa as 
having “ ten heads (hence his names Dasanana, Djtsa-kan/ha, 
and Pankti-griva), twenty arms, and copper-coloured eyes, ari<l 
bright teeth like the young moon. His form was as a thick 
cloud or a mountain, or the god of death with open mouth. He 
had all the marks of r(\yalty, but his body bore the impress of 
wounds inflicted by all the divine arms in his warfare with the 
gods. It was scarred by the thunderbolt of Indra, by the tusks 
of Indra's elephant Airilvata, and by the discus of Vishwu. HLs 
strength was so great that he could agitato the seas and split the 
tops of mountains. He was a breaker of all laws and a ravisher 
of other men’s wives.#. . . Tall as a mountain peak, ho stopped 
with his arms the sun and moon in their course, and prevented 
their rising.” The terror he inspires is such that where he is 
the. sun does not give out its heat, the winds do not blow, and 
the ocean becomes motionless.” His evil deeds cried aloud for 
vengeance, and the cry reached heaven. Yis^iwu declared that, 
as Raya7ia had been too proud to seek protection against men 
and beasts, he should fall under their attacks, so Vishnu became 
incarnate as Rama-chandra for the express purpose of destroying 
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Havana, and valt numbers of monkeys and bears were created 
to aid in the cnterpnsa Hama’s wars against the H^shasas 
inflicted such losses upon them as greatly to incense Havana. 
Burning with rage, and excited by a passion for Situ, the wife 
of Hama, he left his island abode, repaired to Rama’s dwelling, 
assumed the appearance of a religious mendicant^ and carried off 
Sita to Lanka. Hava^ia urged Sita to become his wife, and 
threatened to kill and eat her if slie refused Sita persistently 
resisted, and was saved from death by th(3 interposition of one of 
Havana’s wives. Rama called to liis assistance his allies Su-griva 
and Ilaiiuman, with their hosts of monkeys and bears. They 
built Rama’s bridge, by which they passed over into Lanka, and 
after many battles and wholesale slaughter Havana was brought 
to bay at the city of Lanka. Rama and Havana fought together 
on equal terms for a hmg while, victory sometimes inclining to 
one sometimes to the other. Rama with a sharp arrow cut otl* 
one of Havana’s heavls, but no sooner did the head fall on the 
ground than another sprang up in its room.” Rama then took 
an arrow whicli had hecn made by Brahma, and discharged it at 
liisS foe. It entered his breast, came out of his back, went to the 
ocean, and then returned clean to the cpiivcr of Rama “ Havana 
fell to the ground and expired, and the gods sounded celestial 
music in the heavens, and assembled in the sky and praised 
Rama as Yishnu, in that he had slain that Rava^m who would 
otherwise have caused their destruction.” Ravazia, though he 
was chief among Riikshavsas, was a Brahman on his fatlior’s side; 
he was well versed in Sauslmt, used the Vcdic ritual, and his 
body was burnt with Brahmanical rites. There is a story that 
Ruvazza made each of the gods perform some menial office in his 
houseliold : thus Agni was his cook, Vanizza supplied water, 
Kuvera furnished money, Vayu swept the house, &c. Tlio 
Vishnu Purana relates that Havana, “ elevated with wine, came 
on his tour of triumph to the city of Mahishmati, but there ho 
was taken prisoner by King Karta-vlrya, and confined like a beast 
in a comer of his capital.” The same authority states that, in 
another birth, Rava^za was iS'i^-pala. Havana’s chief wife was 
Mandgdan, but he had many others, and they were burnt at his 
obsequies. His sons were Megha-uada, also called Indra>jit, 
Ravani, and Aksha; Tri-sikhaor Tri-^iras, Devontaka, Narantaka, 
and Atikaya, See Nandfoa. 
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RAVI. The siin. Bee Surya 

REVLTKA. Daughter of King Prasenajit or Rewu, wife of 
Jamad-agiii, and mother of Para^u-rania. A sight of the connubial 
«*iidc*armenta of King Chitra-ratha and his wife inspired her with 
impure thoughts, and her husband, perceiving that she had 
“fallen from perfection,” desired her sons to kill her. Ru- 
iriawwat, Su-shcna, and Vasu, the three seniors, declined, and 
their father cursed them so that they became idiots. Parasu- 
rfinia, the fourth son, cut off her head, which act so gratified his 
father that Jamad-agni promised him whatever blessings he de- 
sired. Among other things, Para6*u-rama asked that his mother 
might be brought back to life in ignorance of her death and in 
])erfect purity. lie also desired that his brothers might be 
K^stored to their senses. All this Jamad-agni bestowed. She 
was also called Konkana. 

REVA. The Karmadii river. 

REVA. I. Wife of Kar/m. 2. A name of Rati. 

REVANTiA A son of Surya and Sanjna, He is chief of 
the Guhyakas, and is also called Ilaya-vrihana. 

REVATl. Daughter of King Raivata and wife of Bala-rama. 
She was so beautiful that her father, thinking no one upon earth 
worthy of her, repaired to the god Brahma to consult him about 
a huslmnd. Brahma delivered a long discourse on the glories of 
Vishwu, and directed Raivata to proceed to Dwaraka, where a 
portion of Vislmu was incanifite in the person of Bala-riima. 
Ages had elapsed while Raivata was in heaven without his 
knowledge. When he returned to earth, “ he found the race of 
men dwindled in stature, reduced in vigour, and enfeebled in 
intellect.” Tie went to Bala-riima and gave him Rovatl, but 
that hero, “ beholding the ilamscl of excessively lofty height, he 
shortened her with the end of his ploughshare, and she became 
Ids wife.” She had* two sons. Revati is said to have taken 
part with her husband in his drinking bouts. 

7?/BTIAVAS. See Rihhus. 

R/BHU. ‘ Clever, skilful' An epithet used for Indra, 
Agni, and the Adityas. Tn the PurH?dc mythology, Ribhu is a 
“ son of the supreme Brahma^ Avho, from his innate disposition, 
was of a holy character and acquainted with true wisdom.” 
His pupil was Kidagha, a son of Pulastya, and ho took especial 
interest in his instruction, returning to him after tw'o intervals 
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of a thousand years “to instruct him further in true wisdom.” 
Tlie Vishnu Pura7ia, “ originally composed by the jRishi (Nara* 
yana), was communicated by Brahma to ^ibhu.” He was one 
of the four Kumaras (q.v.). 

^/BHUS. Three sons of Sii-dhanwan, a descendant of An- 
giras, severally named' EihhUj Vibhii, and Vaja, Through their 
assiduous performance of good works they obtained divinity, 
exercised superhuman powers, and became entitled to receive 
praise and adoration. They are supposed to dwell in the solar 
sphere, and there is an indistinct identification of them witli 
the rays of the sun ; but, whether typical or not, they prove the 
admission, at an early date, of the doctrine that men miglit 
become divinities. — Wilsoii. They are celebrated in tlic 72 /g-veda 
as skilful workmen, who fashioned Indra’s chariot and horses, 
and made their parents young again. By command of the gods, 
jind with a promise of exaltation to divine honours, they made 
a single new sacrificial cup into four. They are also spoken of 
as supporters of the sky. 

iJ/BHUKSHAN. The first of the three ifihliiis. In the 
plural, the three jRibhus. 

i?/CHlKA. A i^ishi descended from Bhngu and husband 
of Satyavati, son of 0 rva and father of Jainad-agni. {Sie 
Viswainitra.) In the Maha-bharata and Vishrm Purawa it is 
related that I?/chika was an old man when he demanded in 
marriage Satyavati, the daughter of Gadlii, king of Kaiiya-kuhja. 
l^nwilling to give her to so old a man, Gadhi deinancled of him 
1000 white horses, each of them having one black oar. i?ichika 
obtained these from the 'god Vamwa, and so gained liis wife. 
According to the RamayaTia, he sold his son /Suna/i-i‘ci)has to ho 
a sacrifice. 

-R/DDHI. ‘ Prosperity.' The wife of Kuvera, god of wealtli. 
The name is also used for Parvatl, tlie wife of <Siva. 

R/G-VEDA. SeeY^^ 

jR/G-VIDHANA. Writings which treat of the mystic and 
magic efficacy of the recitation of hymns of tlio AVg-veda, or 
even of single verses. Some of them are attributed to iSaunaka, 
but probably belong only to the time of the Purawas. — Weher. 

jR/SIIABHA. Son of Nabhi and IMeru, and father of a 
hundred sons, the eldest of whom was Bharata, He gave his 
kingdom to his son and retired to a hermitage, where he led a 
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life of such severe austerity and abstinence, ttat he became a 
mere “ collection of skin and fibres, and went the way of all 
flesh.” The Bhagavata Parana speaks of his wanderings in the 
western pai’t of the Peninsula, and connects him with the estab- 
lishment of the Jain religion in those parts. The name of the 
first Jain Tlrthakara or saint was iJishabha. 

RIHUL An inspired poet or sage. The inspired persons to 
whom the hymns of the Vedas were revealed, and under whose 
names they stand. “The seven 7t?shis” {saptarsJd), or the 
Praja-patis, “ the mind-born sons ” of Bralima, are often referred 
to. In the jShtapatlia Brahma?ia their names are given as Go- 
tama, Bhnradwaja, Vwwamitra, Jamad-agni, Vasishfha, Ka^yapa, 
and Atri. The Maha-bharata gives them as Marichi, Atri, 
Angiras, Pulaha, Kratu, Pulastya, and Yasishfha. The Vayii 
PuTa?ia adds Bhr/gu to this list, making eight, although it 
still calls them “ sevem” The Vishwu Purawa, more consistently, 
adds BhWgu and Daksha, and calls them the nine Brahmarshis 
(Brahmorrishis), The names of Gautama, Kawwa, Valmiki, 
Vyasa, Manu, and Vibhaadaka are also enumerated among the 
great JKishis by difterent authorities. Besides these great i^ishis 
there are many other if/shis. The seven /tishis are represented 
in the sky by the seven stars of the Great Bear, and as such are 
called Riksha and Chitra-sikha?f</inas, * having bright crests.* 

i^/SIII-BRAIIlMAVA. An old Anukrama/ii, or Index of tlie 
Sama-veda. » 

i?/SIIYA-MiJKA. A mountain in the Dakhin, near the 
source of the Pampii river and the lake Pam pa. Kama abode 
there for a time with the monkeys. 

i?/SnYA-/SVi/^'(iA. ‘The deer-horned.* A hermit, the son 
of Vibha/zfZaka, descended from Ka^yapa. According to tlio 
Ramayawa and Mah^bharata he was borii of a doe and had a 
small horn on his forehead. lie Avas brought up in the forest by 
his father, and saw no other human being till he was verging upon 
manhood. There was great drought in the country of Anga, and 
the king, Lomapada, was advised by his Brahmans to send for 
the youth i?ishya-snnga, who should marry his daughter jS^anta, 
and bo the means of obtaining rain. A number of fair damsels 
were sent to bring him. He accompanied them back to their 
city, the desired rain fell, and he married Santa. This SmtTi 
was the adopted daughter of Lomap^la ; her real father was 
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Da^-ratha, andTit was jRishyarmnga who performed that sacri- 
lice for Dasa-ratha which brought about the birth of 

^/TU-PARiVA, A king of Ayodhya, and son of Sarva- 
k^a, into whose service Nala entered after he had lost his 
kingdom. He was “skilled profoundly in dice.” 

i^/TU-SANHARA. ‘The round of the seasons.' A poem 
attributed to Kali-dasa. This poem was published by Sir W. 
Jones^ and was the first Sanskrit work ever printed. There are 
other editions. It has been translated into Latin by Bohlen. 

ROHIA'I. I. Daughter of Kasyapa and Surabhi, and mother 
of honied cattle, including Kama-dhenu, the cow which grants 
desires. 2. Daughter of Dakslia and fourth of the lunar as- 
terisins, the favourite wife of the moon. 3. One of the wives 
of Vasu-deva, the father of K?*ishwa and mother of Bala-rama. 
She was burned witli her husband’s corpse at Dwaraka. 4. 
Kr islma himself also had a wife so called, and the name is 
common. 

ROHITA ‘Red.' A red horse; a horse of the sun or 
of fire. I. A deity celebrated in the Atharva-veda, probably 
a form of fire or the sun. 2. Son of King Haris-cliandra. He 
is also called Rohit^wa, The fort of Rohtas is said to derive 
its name from him. Bee Ilark-chandra, 

ROMA-HARSIIAJVA. Bee Loma-harshawa. 

RUDRA. ‘A howler or roarer; terrible.' In the Vedas 
Rudra has many attributes and many names. He is the howl- 
ing terrible god, the god of stonns, the father of the Rudras 
or Maruts, and is sometimes identified with the god of fira 
On the one liaiid he is a destructive deity who brings diseases 
upon men and cattle, and ' upon the other he is a beneficent 
deity supposed to liave a healing influence. These are the germs 
which afterwards developed into the god <S^iva. It is worthy of 
note that Rudra is ^rst called Mahii-deva in the White Yajur- 
veda. As apjdied to the god ^S'iva, the name of Kudra generally 
designates him in his destructive character. In the Bnbad- 
aranyaka Upanishad the Rudras are “ ten vital breatlis (jtrana) 
with the heart {mams) as eleventk'' In the Vishwu Pura^ 
the god Rudra is said to have sprung from the forehead of 
Brahma, and at the command of that god to have separated his 
nature into male and female, then to have multiplied each of 
these into eleven persons, some of which were white and gentle, 
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others black and furious. Elsewhere it is said*^ that the eleven 
Kudras were sons of Kajjyapa and Surabhi, and in anothcjr 
chapter of the same Purawa it is represented that Brahma 
desired to create a son, and that Budra came into existence as a 
youth. Ho wept and asked for a name, Brahma gave him the 
name of Budra ; but he wept seven times more, and so ho 
obUined seven other names : Bhava, iSarva, Isana, Paiiipati, 
Bhima, TJgra, and Maha-deva. Other of the Purawas agree in 
this nomenclature. These names are sometimes used for Budra 
or SiY'd. himself, and at others for the seven manifestations of 
him, sometimes called his sons. The names of the eleven 
Budras V'lry considerably in different books. 

BTJDBA-SAVARiVA. The twelfth Manu. See Manu. 

BXJKMIN. A son of King Bhishmaka and king of Vidarbha, 
who offered his services to the PaTidavas and Kauravas in turn, 
but was rejected by both on account of his extravagant boast- 
ings and pretensions. He was brother of Biikmim, with whom 
Kn'shwa eloped Bukmin pursued the fugitives and overtook 
them, but his army was defeated by Krishwa, and ho owed his 
life to the entreaties of his sister. He founded the city of 
Bhoja-ka/a, aiul was eventually killed by Bala-riima. 

BlJKMIiV'L Daughter of Bhishmaka, king of Vidarbha. 
According to the H.ari-A'^an.<fa she was sought in marriage by 
Krzslma, with whom she fell in love. But her brother Bukmin 
was a friend of Kaim, whom K?ishwa had killed. lie therefore 
opposed him and thwarted the match. Bukmiwi was then 
betrotlied to 5i.m-pala, king of Chedi, but on lier wedding daj^ 
as she was going to tlie temple, “K7’isli7ja saw her, took her hy 
the liaiid, and carried lier away in his chariot.” They were 
pursued by her intended husband <and by her brother Bukmin, 
but K?’ish7Mi defeated them both, and took her safe to Dwaraka, 
where In* married her. tiihe was his principal wife and bore him 
a son, Pradyumiia (q.v.). By him also she had nine other sons 
and one daughter. “These other sons wore Charu-deshna, 
Su-deshwa, Chani-deha, Su-sliena, Charu-gupta, Bhadra-chani, 
Cliaru-vinda, Su-cham, and the very mighty Charu ; also one 
daughter, Chani-raatL” At Kmhwa's death she and seven other 
of his wives immolated themselves on his funeral pile. 

BUMA. Wife of the monkey king Su-griva. 

^S'ABALAjS' WAS. Sons of Daksha, one thousand in number, 
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brought forth after the loss of the Harya-^was. Like their pre- 
decessors^ they were dissuaded by Narada from begetting off- 
spring, and “ scattered themselves through tlw regions " never 
to return. 

iS'ACHl. Wife of India. See Indnlwi. 

SADHYAS. A Gana or class of inferior deities ; the per- 
sonified rites and prayers of the Vedas who dwell with tlio 
gods or in the intermediate region between heaven and eiirtli. 
Their number is twelve according to one authority, and seven- 
teen according to another, and tlie Puranas make them sons 
of Dharma and Sadhya, daughter of Daksha. 

SAGARA. A king of Ayodliyii, of the Solar mcc, and son 
of King Bahu, who was driven out of his dominions l^y the 
Haihayas. Bfilm took refuge in the forest with his wives. 
8agara’s mother was then pregnant, and a rival wife, being 
jealous, gave licr a dmg to prevent Jier delivery. This poison 
confined the child in the womb for seven yearsj and in the 
interim Bahu died. The pregnant wife wished to ascend his 
pyre, .but the sage Aurva forbad licr, ])redicting that siie would 
give birth to a valiant universal monarch. Wlien the chikPwas 
horn, Aurva gave him the name of Sagara {sa, ‘ witli,^ and gara^ 

‘ poison *). The child grew u]), and having h()ard his father’s 
history, he vowed tliat lie would exterminate the Haihayas and 
the other barharians, and recover bis ancestral kingdom. He 
obtained from Aurva tlie Agneyastra or fire weapon, and, armed 
with this, he put nearly the whole of the Haihayas to deatli 
and regained his throne. Ho would also “have destroyed the 
5akas, Yavanas, Kamhojas, Paradas, and Pahlavas,” but they 
applied to Vasishdia, Sagara\s family priest, and ho induced 
Sagara to 8i)are them, but “he made the Yavanas si lavo their 
heads entirely ; the iShkas lie compelled to shave (the upper) 
half of their heads ; the Paradas wore their hair long ; and the 
Pahlavas let their beards grow in obcilieiice to his commands.” 
Sagara married two wives, Su-raati, the daughter of Ka«yapa, and 
Kesim, the danglitcr of Raja Vidarhha, but having no children, 
he besought the sage Aurva for this boon. Aurva promised 
that one wife should have one son ; the other, sixty thousand. 
Ke^ini chose the one, and her son was Asanianjas, through 
whom the royal line was continued. Su-mati had sixty thou- 
sand sons, Asainanjas was a wild immoral youth, and his 
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father abandoned him. The other sixty thousand sons followed 
the courses of their brother, and their impiety was such that 
the gods complained of them to the sage Kapda and the g6d 
Vishwu. Sagara engaged in the performance of an Aswa-mqjdha 
or sacriheo of a horse, but although the animal was guarded by 
In’s sixty thousand sons, it was carried off to Patala. Sagara 
directed his sons to recover it. They dug their way to t)ie 
infernal regions, and there they found the horse grazing and the 
sage Kapila seated close by engaged in meditation. Conceiving 
him to be tlie thief, they menaced him with their weapons. 
Disturbed from his devotions, “he looked upon them for an 
instant, and they were reduced to ashes by the (sacred) flame 
that darted from his person.” Their remains were discovered 
by An.sumat, the son of Asamanjas, who prayed Kapila that the 
victims of his wrath might be raised through his favour to 
heaven. Kapila promised that the grandson of Ansumat should 
be the means of accomplisliing this by bringing down the river 
of heaveiL An.<mmat then returned to Sagara, who comjdeted 
his sacrifice, and he gave the name of Sagara to the chasm 
whi(!h his sons had dug, and Sagara means ‘ ocean.' The son of 
Ansumat was Dillpa, ami his son was Bhagiratha. The devo- 
tion of Bhagiratha brought down from heaven the holy Ganges, 
which flows from the too of Vishnu, and its waters having laved 
the ashes of the sons of Sagara, cleansed them from all impurity. 
Their IVIanes were thus made fit for tlie exequial ceremonies and 
for admission into Swarga. The Ganges received the name of 
Sagara in honour of Sagara, and Bhagirathi from tlie name of 
the devout king whose prayers brought her down to earth. 
Bhagmdhl.) The Hari-van/fa adds another marvel to the story. 
Sagara's wife Su-mati was delivered of a gourd coiitaiiung sixty 
tliousand seeds, wliich bt^canie embryos and grew. Sagara at 
first placed them in vessels of milk, but afterwards eacli one had 
a separate nurse, and at ten montlis they all ran about. The 
name of Sagara is frequently cited in deeds conveying grants of 
land in honour of his generosity in respect of such gifts. 

SAHA-DEVA. The youngest of the five Paiwfu princes, 
twin son of Mtidri, the second wife of PanJu, and mythologically 
son of the Aswins, or more specifically of the ^win Dasra. 
lie was learned in the science of astronomy, which he had 
studied under DroTza, and he was also well acquainted with the 
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management of' cattle, Mah^bharata.) Ho had a son 

named Su-hotra by his wife Vijaya. 

SAHASRAKSHii. * Thousand - eyed* An epithet of 
India. 

SAHITYA-DARPAAA. ‘The mirror of composition.* A 
celebrated work on poetry and rhetoric by Viswanatha Kavi 
Kaja, written about the fifteenth century. It has been trans- 
lated into English for the Bibliotheca Jndica. Tlierc are several 
editions of the text. 

jSAIBYA Wife of Ilam-chandra (q.v.) ; wife of Jyamagha 
' (q.v.) ; wife of /Shta-dhaiiu (q.v.). 

SAINDIIAVAS. The people of Simlhu or Sindh, of the 
country between the Indus and tlic Jhilam. 

iS'AIVA PURAWA. Same as 6'iva Vumtia. 

SAKA. An era commencing 78 a.i)., and ctilled the era of 
/S'aJiv^iana. Cunningliam supposes its epoch to be connected 
with a defeat of the /S'akas by iS'alivaliana. 

/SAX ALA The city of the Balilkas or Madras, in the Pan- 
jab. Tt has been identified with the Sagahi of Ptolemy on tlic 
Jlyphasis (Byivs), south-west of Lahore. Cunningham says it is 
the Sangala of Alexander. 

<S^AKALYA. An old grammarian and e.xpositor of ilie Vedas 
who lived before the time of Yaska. He is said to have divided 
a Sanhita of the Veda into five, and to have taught tJiese por- 
tions to as many disciples. He w^as also called Viida-mitra and 
Deva-mitra. 

^AKAPUiVI, 6"AKAPURAI. An author who arranged a 
j)art of the i^ig-veda and appended a glossary. He lived before 
the timo of Yaska, 

iSAKAS. A northern people, usually associated with the 
Yavanas. Wilson says, “ These people, the Sakai and Sacae of 
classical writers, the Indo- Scythians of Ptolemy, exttiiided, about 
the commencement of our era, along the West of India, from tho 
Hindu Koh to the mouths of tho Indus.*’ They were probably 
Turk or Tatar tribes, and were among those recorded as con- 
quered by King Sagara, who compelled them to sliave the upper 
half of their heads. Tliey seem to have been encountered and 
kept back by King Vikram^itya of UjjayinT, who was called 
(Sfakari, * foo of the iShkas.* 

SAKATAYANA, An ancient grammarian anterior to Y^ka 
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and Piiwiiii. Part of his work is said to have ‘been lately dis- 
covered by Dr. Biihler. 

^AKIIA. ‘ Branch, sect.* The Vakhas of the Vedas are the 
different recensions of the same text as taught and handed 
down traditionally by different schools and teachers, show- 
ing some slight variations, the effect of long-continued oral 
traditioiL Veda. 

iS'AKTNLS. Female demons attendant on Durga. 

^'^AKRA. A name of Indra. 

SAKRANl Wife of Indra. See IndrawL . 

5AKRA-PRASTnA. Same as Indra-prastha. 

SAK'^A. A worshipper of the iSiiktis. 

/SAKTl. The wife or the female energy of a deity, hut 
especially of ^S^iva. Sr^e DovT and Tantra 

aS^AKTI, ^^AKTRL a priest and eldest son of VasishfliiU 
King Kalmasha-piida struck liiin with a whip, and he cursed 
the king to become possessed by a man-eating Rilkshasa. lie 
himself beranie the first victim of the monster he had evoked. 

jSAKUKI. Brother of Queen (^andliarl, and so uncle of the 
Kaurava jirinces. lie was a skilful gambler and a jhcat, so ho 
was sc]ect(?d to be the opponent of Yudlii-sli/hira in the match 
in wliich that prince was induced to stake and lose his all He 
also was known by the patronymic Saubala, from 8u-bala, his 
father. 

6AKUKTALA. a nymph who was the daughter of Viswii- 
mitra by the nymph ^Menaka. She was boni and left in a 
forest, where she Avas nourished by birds until found by the 
sage Ka?iwa. She Avas brought up by this sago in his her- 
mitage as liis daughter, and is often called his daughter. 
The loves, maiTiage, separation, and i*o-uuion of /Shkuntala and 
King Dushyanta are the subject of the celebrated drama /Shkiui- 
tala. She Avas motlKU’ of Bharata, tlie lioad of a long race of 
kings, Avho lias givim liis name to India (Bharata-varsha), and 
the Avars of Avhosc descendants are sung in the- Maha-bharata. 
The story of the loves of Dushyanta and iS'akuntala is, that 
while she was living in the hermitage of KawAva she was 
seen in the forest by King Dushyanta, who fell in love with 
her. He induced her to contract with him a Gandharva mar- 
riage, that is, a simple declaration of mutual acceptance. On 
leaving her to return to his city, he gave her a ring as a pledge 
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of his love. Wlicn the nymph when back to the hermitage, she 
was so engrossed with thoughts of lior husband that she heeded 
not the approach of the sage Dur-viisas, who had come to visit 
Kawwa, so that choleric saint cursed lier to be forgotten by her 
beloved. He afterwards relented, and promised that the curse 
should be removed as soon as Dushyanta should see the ring. 
/Sakuniala, finding herself with child, set off to her husband ; 
but on her way she bathed in a sacred pool, and there lost tlie 
ring. On reachijig the palace, the king did not recognise licr 
and would not own lier, so she was taken by licr mother to the 
forest, where she gave birtli to Eharata. Tlnm it happened that 
a fishennan caught a large fish and in it found a ring whicli lie 
carried to Dushyanta. Tlie king recognised his own ring, ami 
ho soon afterwards accepted /Sakuniala and lic'r son Bharaia. 
Kali-dasa’s drama of ASakuntala was the first translation maile 
from Sanskrit into English. Tt excited great curiosity and 
gained much adiniralion when it appeared. There are several 
recensions of the text extant. Tlie text has been often printed, 
and tlrcre are many translations into the languages of Europe, 
l^rofessor Williams has published a beautifully illustrated trans- 
lation. 

jSlALAGRAMA. a stone held sacred and worshipped by tlio 
Vaish7Uivas, because its spirals are supposed to contain or to be 
typical of Vish7iu. It is an ammonite fouml in the river Gan- 
dak, and is valued more or less highly according to the number 
of its spirals and perforations. 

/SALIVAIIANA. A celebrated king of the south of India, 
who was the enemy of Vikramiiditya, and whoso era, the #S'aka, 
dates from a.d. 78. His capital was Prati-sldliaiia on the 
Godiivarl. He was killed in battle at Karur. 

^ALWA. Name of a country in the west of India, or Raja- 
sthan ; also the name of its king. 

^ALYA. King of the Madras, and brother of j^fadrl, second 
wife of Pa/zefu. In the great war he left the side of the 
vas and went over to the Kauravas. lie acted as cliariotcer of 
Kama in the great battle. At the death of Karzza he suc- 
ceeded him as general, and commanded the anny on the last day 
of the battle, when he was slain by Yudlii-sh/hira. 

SAMA-VEDA. The third Veda. See Veda. 

SAMA-VIDILAKA BRAlIMAiVA. The third BrahmaTza 
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of the Sama-veda. It has been edited and translated by Bur- 
nell. ' 

SAMAYACHARIKA StJTRAS. Rulo^ for the usages and 
practices of everyday life. See Sutras. 

aSAMBA. a son of KrisliTia by Jambavati, but the Linga 
Piirfwia names Rukmim as his mother. At the sway am- vara of 
Draupadi he carried off that princess, but ho was pursued by 
Dur-yodhana and his friends and made prisoner. Bala-raraa 
undertook to obtain his release, and when that hero thrust his 
ploughshare under the rampatts of Hastina-pura and threatened 
it with ruin, the Kauravas gave up their prisoner, and Bala- 
rama took him to Dwaraka, There he lived a dissolute life and 
scoffed at sacred things. The devotions of the three great sages, 
Vi.?wamitra, Dur-vasas, and Karada, excited the ridicule of 5amba 
and his. boon companions. They dressed Shnha up to represent 
a woman with child and took him to the sages, inquiring 
whether ho would give birth to a boy or a girl. The sages 
answered, “ TJiis is not a woman, but the son of Krislma, and 
ho shall bring forth an iron club which shall destroy the whole 
race of Yadu, . . . and you and all your people shall perish by 
that club.” &imba accordingly brought forth an iron club, 
which Ugrasena caused to be pounded and cast into the sea. 
These ashes produced rushes, and tlie rushes -when gathered 
turned into clubs, or into ree<ls which were used as swords. 
One piece could not be crushed. This was subsequently found 
in the belly of a Jlsli, and was used to tip an an’ow, which 
arrow was used by the liuntor Jfiras, wlio with it unintentionally 
killed Kr/slma. Under Die curse of Dur-vasas, ^mba became a 
leper and retired to tbo Panjidi, where by fasting, penance, and 
prayer he obtained ilio favour of Surya (the sun), and was cured 
of his leprosy. Tie built a temple to the sun on the banks of 
the Chandra-bliagri*(Chinab), and introduced the worsliip of that 
luminary. 

aSAMBA-PURA.VA. SeeJhivma. 

aS'AMPjARA. In the Vedas, a demon, also called a Dasyu, 
who fought against King Divodasa, but was defeated and had 
his many castles destroyed by Indra. He appears to be a 
mythical personification of drought, of a kindred character to 
Vntra, or identical with him. In the Puranas a Daitya who 
carried off Pradyumna and threw him into the sea, but was 
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subsequently slfin by him. {See Pradyumna.) He "was also 
employed by Hirawya-kasipu to destroy'^Prahlada. 

/SAMBHU. A ]^me of /Siva; also one of the Rudras. 

5AMB0KA A /S^idra, mentioned in the Raghu-van^a, who 
performed religious austerities and penances improper for a man 
of Ixis caste, and was consequently killed by Riima-chandra. 

iSAMl. The Acacia suma, the wood of which is used for 
obtaining fire by friction. So Agni, or fire, is called /Shml- 
garbha, ‘having the /Siimi for its womb.* It is sometimes per- 
sonified and worshipped as a goddess, /S^aml-devT. 

SAMPATI. A mythical bird who appears in the Ramayawa 
as son of Vislmu*s bird Garuda, and brother of Ja/ayus. Ac- 
cording to another account he was son of Aniwa and 5yeni. 
He was the ally of Rama. 

SAMVARAAA. Son of TZ/ksha, fourth in descent from 
Ikshwaku, and father of Kuru. According to the Maha-bharata 
ho was driven from ITastina-pura by the X*imchalas, and forced 
to take refuge among the thickets of the Indus. Whejn the 
sage Vasishdia joined his people and became the Raja*s family 
priest, they recovered their country under Kuru. 

SAMVARTA. Writer of a Dharaia-iastra or code of law 
bearing Ins name. 

SAM VAT, SAMVATSARA ‘ Year.* The era of Vikrama- 
ditya, dating from 57 n.c. 

5AKAI/S'-CIIARA. ‘Slow-moving.* A name of /Shni or Saturn. 

SAKAKA, SAKANDA, SAKATAKA, SANAT-KUMARA. 
The four Kumaras or mind-bom sons of Brahma. Some specify 
seven. Sanat-kumara (or Sanat-sujata) was the most prominent 
of them. Tliey are also called by the patronymic Vaidhatra. 
See Kumara. 

SAKAT-KUMARA PURAAA. See Pura? 7 a. 

SAKDHYA. ‘ Twilight* It is personified as the daughter 
of Brahma and wife of /Siva, In the /S'iva Purami it is related 
that Brahma having attempted to do violence to his daughter, 
she changed herself into a deer. Brahma then assumed the form 
of a stag and pursued her through the sky. /S'iva saw this, and 
shot an arrow which cut off the head of the stag. Brahma then 
reassumed his own form and paid homage to /Siva. The arrow 
remains in the sky in the sixth lunar mansipn, called Ardra, 
and the stag’s head remains in the fifth^ mansion, Mriga-siroa. 
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SANDHYA-EALA. ^ ‘Strong in twilight.*' Raksliasas and 
other demons, supposed to be most powerful at twilight. 

<S'AArZ>ILYA A descendant of Smdihi. A particular sage 
who was connected with the Chhandogya Upanishad ; one who 
wrote a book of Sutras, one who wrote upon law, and one who 
was the author of the Bhagavata heresy : two or more of these 
may bo one and the same person. The Sutras or aphorisms 
have been published in the Bibliotheca Indka. 

SANDIPANL A master-at>arms wdio gave instruction to 
I>ala-rama and Krishwa. 

SANDRACOTTUS. See Chandra-gupta. 

SANOITA-RATI^^AKARA. a work on singing, dancing, 
and pantomime, written by iSamgi Deva. • 

SANHITA. That portion of a Veda which comprises the 
liyiiiiis. See Veda 

S ANir ITOPAT^TSIIAT). The eighth Erfiiimawa of the Sama- 
veda The text with a commentary has been published by 
Jhirnoll. 

SANL The planet Saturn. The regent of that jdanet, re- 
presented as a black man in black garments. Sani was a son of 
the sun and (yhhiiya, but another statement is that he was the 
otlspring of Pala-rama and RevatL Kc is also known as Ara, 
Kowa, and Kroda (r/. Kedi-oj), and by the ])atronymic ^Saura. His 
influence is evil, hence he is called Krura-dWs and Krura-lochana, 
‘the evil-eyed one,* He is also IVtanda, ‘ the slow ;* Pangu, ‘the 
lame ;* Sanais-cliara, ‘ slow-moving ; * Saptarchl, * seven-rayed ;* 
and Asita, ‘ the dark.* 

SANJAYA. I. ^’lie charioteer of i)h7ita-rashh*a. He was 
minister also, and went as ambassador to the Pa7ic/avas before 
the great war broke out. He is represented as reciting to Dh/ita- 
n^hte the Bhagavad-gita. TIis patronymic is Gavalgawi, son of 
Gavalga/za, 2 . A king of UjjayinI and father of Vasava-datfsL 

SANJNA. ‘Conscience.* According to the Pura/ias, she 
was daughter of A’^iswii-karma and wife of the sun. She 
liad three children by him, the Maim Vaivaswata, Yama, and 
Yami (goddess of the Yamuna river). “ Unable to endure the 
fervours of her lord, Sanjna. gave him Chhaya (shade) as his 
handmaid, and repaired to the forests to practise devout exer- 
cises.*’ The sun beheld her engaged in austerities in the form 
of a mare, and he appj'oached her as a horse; Hence sprang the 
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two Aswins anfl Revanta. Surya then took Sanjna back to his 
own dwelling, but his effulgence was still so overpowering, that 
her father, Viswa-karina, placed the sun upon liis lathe, and cut 
away an eighth part of his brilliancy. She is also call Dyu- 
inayi, ‘ the brilliant,' and Maha-viryii, ‘ the very powerful.' 

/SANICARA. ‘ Auspicious.' A name of ^iva in his creative 
character or as chief of the Riidras. 

/SANK AR AC H ARY A (/Sankara + achfirya). The great reli- 
gious reformer and teacher of the Vedanta philosophy, who lived 
in the eighth or ninth centur}^ Tie was a nativ(3 of Kerala or 
hfakibar, and lived a very erratic life, disputing with heretics and 
popularising the Vedanta philosophy by his preaching aiid writ- 
ings wherever he went JFlis travels e.xti‘.iideil as far as Kashmir, 
and he died at Kedaranath in the llimalayas at the early age of 
thirty-two. Ilis learning and sanctity were hehl in sueh liigh 
estimation and reveix^nce, that he was looked iipoiiiis an incarna- 
tion of 6'iva, and was believed to have the x>ower of Avorking 
miracles. The god Niva was the spe<;ial object of his Avorship, and 
he was tlie founder of the great sect of Siuartava ih'alirnans, who 
are very numerous and powerful in the soutli. He ebiablished 
several maths or inonastorios for thfj teaching and ])roservatioji 
(jf his doctrines. Home of tliese still remain. The chief one is 
at Sringa-giri or Hringiri, on the edge of the Western Ghauts 
ill the Mysore, and it has the supnane control of the Hiiurtava 
sect. Tlie Avri tings attributed to him arc A’^ery numerous ; chief 
among them are his Eliasliyas or commentaries on the Hutras or 
aphorisms of Vyasa, a commentary on tlie Lhagavad-gTta, some 
commentaries on the Upanishads, and the Anaiula-laharl, a 
Ijymn in praise of rarvali, the consort of Niva^ 

NANKARA-VJJAYA. ‘Tlio triumph of /Sankara,' A bio- 
graphy of ib'ankaracharya relating his controversies Avith heni- 
tical sects and his refutation of their doctrines and superstitions. 
There is more than one work bearing this iiaino ; one by Ananda 
Giri, Avhich is published in the Bibliotheca Indiai ; another by 
Miidhavacharya ; tlie latter is distinguished as the Sankshepa 
Nankara-vijaya. The work of Ananda Giri has been critically 
examined by Kashiiiath Trimbak Telang in the Indian Anti- 
guary, voL v. 

SANKARSIIAAA, A name of Bala-rama. 

iSANKHA Writer of a Dharma-safitra or law-book bearing 
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liis name. IIo is often coupled with Likliita, arid the two seem 
to have worked together. 

SANKHAYANA. i. Name of a writer wlio was the author 
of the Sankliayana Bmlimawa of tlie ^ig-\oda, and of certain 
/Sirauta-sutras also called by his name. 2. Ho is the oldest 
known writer on the Ars Erotica, and is author of the work 
called Sankhayana Kiima-siitra. 

SANKTIYA. A scliool of philosophy. See Darsana. 

SANKTIYA-DAR^AiVA, Ivapila’s aphorisms on the San- 
khya philosophy. They have been printed. 

SANKHYA-KARIKA. A work on the Sankhya philo- 
sophy, written by Hwara Kr/shwa ; translated by Colebrooke 
and WiLsoii. 

SANKHYA-PRAVACTIANA. A text-book of the Sankhya 
philosophy, said to have been written by Kapila himself. 
Printed in the Bibliotheca Itidica. 

SANKHYA-SARA. A work on the Sankhya philosophy by 
Vijnana Ehikshu. Edited by Hall in the Bibliotheca Indica, 

SANNYASl. A Brahman in the fourth and last stage of his 
religious life. {See Brahman.) In the present day the term has 
a wider meaning, and is fipplied to various kinds of religious 
mendicants who wander about and subsist upon alms, most of 
them in a filthy condition and with very scanty clothing. 'They 
are generally devotees of jSiva. 

SANTA. Hauglitcr of Dasa-ratha, son of Aja, but adopted 
by Loma-piida or Roma-pada, king of Anga. She was married 
to 72«shya-A77nga. 

/SANTANU. A king of the Lunar race, son of Pratipa, 
father of Bhislima, and in a way the grandfather of Dhrita- 
rashft-a and Pawrfii. Regarding him it is said, “Every decrepit 
man whom he touches with liis liands becomes young.” {See 
Maha-bharata. ) He \yas called Satya-viich, ‘ truth-speaker,’ and 
was remarkable for his “devotion and charity, modesty, con- 
stancy, and resolution.” 

^ANTI-^ATAILA. A century of verses on peace of mimh 
A poem of repute writen by Sr\ ^ihlana. 

SAPTARSHI (Sapta-nshi). The seven great .Rishis. See 
ifc/shi. 

SAPTA-6ATI. A poem of 700 verses on the triumphs of 
Durga. It is also called Pevi-m^atmy& 
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SAPTA-SINOHAVA. ‘The seven fivera* The term fi-e- 
quently occurs in the Vedas, and has been widely known and 
somewhat differently applied. It was apparently known to the 
Romans in the days of Augustus, for Virgil says — 

** Ceu septem surgens sedatis amnibiis altus 
Per tacltum Ganges." — Eneid^ ix. 30. 

They appear in Zend as the Hapta-lieando, and the early Mu- 
hammadan travellers have translated the term. But their Saba* 
Sin, ‘seven rivers,’ according to Biruni, applies to tlie rivers which 
flow northwards from the mountains of the Hindu Koli, and 
“uniting near Tunnuz, form the river of Balkh (the Oxus).” 
The liymn in which the names of the rivei-s have been given 
has the following description : — “ Each set of seven (streams) 
has followed a threefold course. The Sindhu surpasses the 
other rivers in impetuosity. . . . Receive favourably this my 
hymn, 0 Ganga, Yamuna, Saraswatl, 5 utudri, Parushwi ; hear, 

. 0 Marud-vridha, with the Asiknl and Vitasta, and thou, ArjTkiya, 
with the Sushoma. Unite first in thy course with the Trish/ama, 
the Susartu, the Rasa, ami the Sweti ; thou meetest with the 
Gomati, and the Krumu with the Kubha and the MeliatntL” 
According to this, the “ seven rivers ” are — (i.) Gangii (Ganges) ; 
(2.) Yamuna (Jumna); (3.) Saraswatl (Sarsuti); (4.) iJhitudri 
(Satlej); (5.) Parushwi ; (6.) Marud-vridha; (7.) ArjTkiya (the 
Vipasa, Hyphasis By^). Wilson says “ the Panislmi is iden- 
tified witli the Iravati ” (Hydraotes, Ravi), but in this hymn it 
is the Marud-vr idha which would seem to be the Iravati, because 
it is said to unite with the Asikni (Akesincs, Chandrabliaga, Chi- 
niib) and the Vitasta (Hydaspes or Jhilam). This would leave 
the Parushwi unsettled. The other names, with the exception of 
the Gomati (Gumti), are not identified. Suglioma has been 
said to be the Sindhu, but in this liymn the Sindhu is clearly 
distinct. In the Mah^bharatn the seven riv(;rs are named in 
one place Vaswokasara, Nalini, Pavani, Ganga, Sita^ Sindhu, 
and Jambu-nadi ; and in another, Ganga, Yamuna, Plakshaga, 
Rathastha, Saryu (Sarju), Gomati, and Gandaki (Gandak). In 
the Ramayarra and the Purar^a3 the seven rivers are the seven 
streams into which the Ganges divided after falling from the 
brow of A^iva, the Nalini, Hladini, and Pavani going oast, the 
Chakshu, Sita, and Sindliu to the west, while the Ganges pi:oi)er. 
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the r>haglrathl, flowed to the south. The tehn is also used 
for the seven great oceans of the world, and for tho country of 
the seven rivers. 

SAPTA-VADHRL A Vedic i?ishi. In a hymn he says, 
“ Aswins, by 3^our devices sunder the wickerwork for the libera- 
tion of the terriliod, imploring i?ishi Sapta-vadhri” Concerning 
this tlie following old story is told. Sapta-vadliri liad seven 
brothers who determined to prevent his having intercourse with 
his wife. So they shut him up every night in a largo basket, 
which they locked and scaled, and in tho morning tliey let liim 
out. lie prayed to the Asw’ins, who enabled him to get out of 
Ids cage during the night and to return to it at daybreak. 

iSAll-irBllA. I. A fabulous animal represented as having 
eight legs and as dwelling in the Himalayas. It is called also 
’Cti)iidaka and Xunjariirati. 2. Oncj of Kama\s monkey allies. 

jS'ARA-IjII ANGA. A liermit visited by Rama and Sita in 
tlic Dawr/aka forest. AVheii he liad seen Rama he declared that 
his desire had been granted, and that ho would depart to the 
highest heaven. He prepared a fir(». and entered it. His body 
was consumed, but there came fortli from the iire a beautiful 
youth, and in this form 6^ara-bhanga departed to heaven. 

/SARADA-TILAKA. 1. A mystic poem by Lakshmawa. 2. 
A Llramatic monologue by Sankara, not earlier tlian the twelfth 
century. 3. Name of a Tantni. 

5 ARAD\VAT. A i?/shi said to be the father of Knj)a. He 
is also called Gautamii. See Kripa. 

SARAMA. I. Ill the 7 f/g-vcda tho dog of Indra and mother 
of the two dogs called, after their mother, Saramoyas, who each 
had four eyes, and were the watchdogs of Yama. Sarama is 
said to have pursued and recovered the cows stolen by the Panis, 
a myth whicli has been supposed to mean that Sarama is the 
same as Ushas, the /lawn, and that .the cows represent the rays 
of the sun carried awny by night. 2. The wife of Vibhishana, 
wlio attended upon Sita, and showed her great kindness when 
she was in captivity with RavaTia. 3. In the Bhagavata Purawa, 
Sarama is one of the daughters of Daksha, and tlie mother of 
wild animals. 

SARAMEYAS. The two children of Sarama, Indra’s watcli- 
dog ; they were the watchdogs of Yama, and each had four eye& 
They have been compared with the Greek Henucs. 
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SARAi^Ytf. ‘ The fleet runner.! A daughter of Twash/ri. 
Slie has been identified with the Greek Erinnys. The begin- 
ning of this myth is in a Iiymn of the i?ig-veda, which says — 
“ I. Twash/n makes a wedding for his daughter. (Hearing) this, 
the whole world assembles. The mother of Yama, the wedded 
wife of the great Vivaswat (the sun), disappeared. 2. They 
concealed the immortal (bride) from mortals. Making (anotlier) 
of like appearance, they gave her to Vivaswat. Saranyii boro 
the two AsAvins, and when she had done so she deserhid the two 
twins.” In the Hirnkta the story is expanded as follows : — 
“ Sarawyu, the daughter of Twasli/n, bore twins to Vivaswat, 
llie son of Aditi. She then substituted for hci-self another 
female of sijnilar appearance, and fled in the forjn of a mare. 
Vivaswat in like manner assumed the shape of a horse and 
followed her. From their intercourse sprang two As\vins, while 
Manu Avas the offspring of Savarwa (or the female of like appear- 
ance).” The B/ihad-devata has another version of the same 
story : — “ Twashtri had twin children, (a daughter) SaraTiyii and 
(a son) Tri-siras. Tie gave Sarawyu in marriage to Vivaswat, to 
Avhom she bore Yama and YamT, who also were twins. Creat- 
ing a female like herself Avithout her husband’s knoAvledgc, and 
making the twins over in charge to her, Sarawyu took the form 
of a mare and departed. Vivaswat, in ignorance, begot on the 
female who was left Manu, a royal /??shi, who resembled his father 
in glory ; but discovering that the real Barawyu, T wash/n’s 
daughter, had gone aAvay, VivasAA^at followed her quickly, taking 
the shape of a horse of the same species as she. Recognising 
liiiTi in that form, she approached him with the desire of sexual 
connection, which he gratified. In their haste his seed fell on 
the ground, and she, being desirous of offspring, smelled it. 
From this act sprang the two Kumiiras (youths), lAiisatya and 
Dasra, who were lauded as A^Avins (sprung from a horse).” — 
Muir*s Texts, v. 227. See the Pura7dc version under “ Sanjna.” 

SARASWATA. i. In the Malia-bharata the 7 ?/shi Saraswata 
is represented as being the son of the personified river Samswati. 
In a time of great drqught he was fed witli fish by his mother, 
and so was enabled to keep up his knowledge of the Vedas, 
while other Brahmans were reduced to such straits for the means 
of subsistence that study was neglected and the Vedas were 
lost. the drought Avas over, the Brahmans flocked to 
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liim for instruction, and 60,000 acquired a kiiowledge of the 
Vedas from liim. “This legend,” says Wilson, “appears to 
indicate the revival, or, more probably, the introduction of the 
Hindu ritual by the race of Brahmans, or the people called 
Saras wata,” who dwelt near the Saraswati river. Saraswata 
Briihmans still^woll in the Panjab, and are met with in many 
other parts. 2. The country about the Saraswati river. 3. A 
great national division of the Brahman caste. 

SAEASWATl. ‘ Watery, elegant’ In the Vedas, Saras- 
wati is primarily a river, but is celebrated in the hymns both as 
a river and a deity. The Saraswati river was one boundary of 
Brahinjivartta, tlie home of the early Aryans, and was to them, 
in all likelihood, a sacred river, as the Ganges has long been to 
their descendants. As a river goddess, Saraswati is lauded for 
the fertilising and purifying powers of her waters, and as the 
bestower of fertility, fatness, and wealth. Her position as Vach, 
the goddess of speech, finds no mention in the i?ig-veda, but is 
recognised by the Brahmanas and tlio Maha-bharata. Dr. Muir 
endeavours to account for her acquisition of this character. lie 
say, “ When once the river had acquired a divine character, it 
was quite natural that she should bo regarded as the patroness 
of tlio ceremonies which were celebrat( 3 d on the margin of her 
holy waters, and that her direction and blessing should bo in- 
voked as essential to their proper ])erfonnance and success. 
The connection into which she was thus brought with sacred 
rites may have led to tlio further step of imagining her to have 
an influence on the composition of the hymns which formed so 
important a part of the jiroceedings, and of identifying her with 
Vach, the goddess of speech.” In later times Saraswati is the 
wife of Brahma, tho goddess of speech and learning, inventress 
of the Sanskrit language and Dova-nagari letters, and patroness 
of tho arts and sciences. “ She is represented as of a white 
colour, without any superfluity of limbs, and not unfrequently 
of a graceful figure, v'earing a slender crescent on her brow and 
sitting on a lotus. ” — Wilson. The same authority states that “ the 
Vaishnavas of Bengal have a popular legend that she was the wife 
of Vishwu, as were also Lakshml and Gauga. Tho ladies dis- 
agreed ; Saraswati, like the other prototype of learned ladies, 
Minerva, being something of a termagant, and Vishwu finding 
that one wife was as much as he could manage, transferred 
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Saraswati to tfralima and Ganga to iS'iva, and contented himself 
with Lakshmi alone. {See Vach.) Other names of Saxaswati 
are Bharati, Brahmi, Put-karl, iSarada, VaglAwan. The river is 
now called SarsntL It falls from the Himalayas and is lost in 
the sands of the desert. In ancient times it ilowed on to the sea 
A passage in the 7 t/g-veda says of it, “ She wIk) goes on pure 
from the mountains as far as the sea .” — Max Muller^ Veda, 45. 
According to the Maha-bharata it was dried up by the curse of 
the sage Utathj^a (q.v.). See Sapta-sindhava. 

SABASWATl KA/\rTHABHAKAiV"A. A treatise on poeti- 
cal and rhetorical composition generally ascribed to Bhoja Rtija. 

SARAYU. The Sarju river or Gogra. 

SARMISTIJIIA. Daughter of Vy/shaparvan the Danava, 
second ^wife of Yayfiti and mother of Puru. See DevayanL 

iSARNGA. The bow of Knshwa. 

SARVA, iSARVA A Vedic deity; the destroyer. After- 
wards a name of Siva and of one of the Rudraa See Riidra. 

SARVA-DARaSAJYA SANGRAHA. a work by Midhava- 
charya wdiich gives an account of the Darsawas or schools of 
philosophy, whether orthodox or heretical. It has been printed. 

jS'ARYARL a woman of low caste, who w'as very devout 
and looked for the coming of Rama until she had grown old. 
In rew'ard of her piety a sage raised her from her low caste, and 
when she had seen Rama she burnt herself on a funeral pile. 
81 ie ascended from the pile in a chariot to the heaven of 
Vishmi. 

SARVA-SARA. Name of an Upanishad. 

5 A^ADA. ‘Hare-eater.’ A name given to Yikukshi (q.v.). 

aS'AaS'I, aS'A/S'IN. The moon, so called from the marks on the 
moon being considered to resemble a hare (sasa). 

/SASTRA. ‘ A rule, book, treatise.’ Any book of divine or 
recognised authority, but more especially the law-books. 

/SATA-DHANU. A king who had a virtuous and discreet 
wife named /Shibyi They were both worshippers of Yishwu. 
One day they met a heretic, witli whom iS^ala-dhanu conversed ; 
but the wife “ turned away from him and cast her eyes up to 
the sun.” After a time iS'ata-dhanu died and his wife ascended • 
his funeral pile. The wife was bom again as a princess with a 
knowledge of her previous existence, but the husband received 
the form of a dog. She recognised him in this form and placed 
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the bridal garland on his neck. Then slie remin&ed him of his 
previous existence and of the fault which had caused his degm- 
datir)n. Tie was greatly humiliated and died from a broken 
sjnrit. After that, ho was born successively as a jackal, a wolf, 
a crow, and a peacock. In each form liis wife recognised him, 
reminded him of liis sin, and urged liim to make efforts for 
restoration to his former dignity. At length “ he was born as 
the son of a person of distinction,” and iShibyii then elected him 
as her bridegroom ; and having “ again invested him with tlie 
character of her husband, they Jived happily together.” When 
ho died she again followed him in death, and both “ ascendtul 
beyond the sphere of Indra to the regions where all desires are 
for ever gratified.” “This legend,” says Wilson, “is peculiar 
to the Vislmu Purfiwa, although the doctrine it inculcates is to 
be found elsewhere. 

6ATA-I)TIANWAlSr, aSATA-DHANUS. ‘ Having a hundred 
bows.’ A Yadava and son of Hndika. lie killed Satriijit, 
father of Satyfi-bhama, the wife of Knshmi, in his sleep, and 
was himself killed in revenge by Krishwa, who struck off his 
head with his discus. 

/S'ATA-DRU. ‘Flowing in a hundred (channels).’ The 
name of the river Sutlej, tlie Zamdnis of Ptolemy, the Hesudrus 
of Pliny. 

aSATA-GHNI. ‘ Slaying hundreds.’ A missile weapon used 
by Krishna. It is described in the Maha-bharata as a stone 
set round with iron spikes, but many have supposed it to be 
a rocket or other fiery weapon. 

aSiATA-KEATU. ‘ The god of a hundred rites ; ’ Indra. 

ASATAPATHA-BEAllMAiYA. A celebrated Brahmawa at- 
tached to the White Yajur-^eda, and ascribed to the i?ishi 
Yajnawalkya. It is found in two Sakhas, the Mailhyandina 
and the Kamva. This is the most complete and systematic as 
well as the most important of all the Brahma/ias. It has been 
edited by Weber. 

iS^ATA-KtJPA. ‘The liundrcd-fomied.’ Tlie first woman. 
According to one account she was the daughter of Brahma, and 
from tlieir incestuous intercourse the first Manu, named Swayam- 
bhuva, was boriL Another account makes her the wife, not 
the mother, of Manu. The account given by Manu is that 
Brahma divided himself into two parts, male and female, and 
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from them spralg Manu. She is also called Savitil See Vitaj 
aud Brahma 

jS^ATATAPA. All old writer on law. 

/S'ATA-VAHANA. A name by which <S^ili-vahana is some- 
times called. 

SATI. A daughter of Daksha and wife of Rudra, /S'iva 
The Vishnu Puriina states that she ‘Sibandoned her body iii 
consequence of tlie anger of Dakslia. She then became tlie 
daughter of Ilimavat and Mena; and the divine l^hava again 
married Uma, who was identical with his (/Shiva’s) former 
spouse.” The authorities generally agree that she died or killeil 
herself in consequence of the quarrel between her husljand and 
father,; and tlie Kasi Klia/ie/a, a modern work, represents that 
she entered the fire and bc^came a Satl. See Pl/ha-sthiina, 

SATRAJIT, SATRAtJlTA. Son of ^^ighna. return for 
praise rendered to the sun he beheld tlie luminary in his proper 
form, and received from him the wonderful Syamantaka gem. 
He lost the gem, but it was recovered and restored to him 
by Kn‘sh7?a. In return he presented Kr/tib/m with his daughter 
Satya-bhama to wife. There had been many suitors fur this 
lady’s band, and one of them, named /S^ata-rlhaiiwan, in revenge 
for her loss, killed Satrajit and carried off the gem, but ho was 
afterwards killed by Knsh7za. 

jS'ATRIJ-GHNA. ‘ Poo destroyer.’ Twin-brother of Laksli- 
niawa and half-brother of Rama, in Avhoiii an eighth part of 
the divinity of Vishwu was incarnate. 11 is wdfo was 6Vuta-kirti, 
cousin of Sita. He fought on the side of Riijiia and killed tlie 
Riiksljasa chief Lava/au See HaiU-ratha and Rama. 

SATYA-BT 1 A!MA. Daughter of Satrajita ajid one of the 
four cliief wives of K?Tshwa. She had ten sons, Bliiinu, 8u- 
bhanu, Swar-bhanu, Prabliaiiu, Bbanumat, Cbamlrabhrmu, Bri- 
badbhiinu, Atiblianu, <{?ribhanu, and Pratibhanu. Krislirm took 
her with him to India’s heaven, aud she induced him to bring 
away the Parijata tree. 

SATYA-DHA’ 7 TI. Son of iS^a^adw^at and grandson of the 
sage Gautama. According to the Vishyui PuraTia he was father 
by the nym])h Urvasi of Kripa and K^ /pL 

SATYAKJ. A kinsman of K^isliTja’s, who fought on the 
side of the Pa?z 7 avas, and was Krishna’s cliarioteen He assassi- 
nated K?*itarvarma in a drinking bout at Dwaraka, and was him- 
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self cut down by the friends of his victim. IIo is also called 
Daruka and Yuyiidhana ; and 5aineya from his father, 5ini 

SATYA-LOKA. See Loka. 

SATYAVAN. See SavitrL 

SATYA-VATl. i. Daughter of Uparichara, king of Cliedi, by 
an Apsaras named Adrika, who was condemned to live on earth 
in the form of a fish. She was mother of Vyasa by the /2ishi 
Parasara, and she was also wife of King <Santanu, mother of 
A^ichitra-vlrya and Chitraiigada, and grandmother of the Kaur- 
avas and Pa/itfavas, tlio rivals in the groat war. The sago 
Paramra met her as she was crossing the river Yamuna when 
she was rpiito a girl, and the offspring of their illicit intercourse 
was brought forth on an island {dwlpa) in that river, and was 
hence called Dwaipayana. {See Vyasa.) She was also called 
Gandha-kali, Gandha-vati, and Kalangani; and as her mother 
lived in the form of a fish, she is called D^a-nandinl, Daseyi, 
Jliajhodarl, .and Matsyodarl, ‘fish-born.^ 2 . A dcaughter of King 
Gadlii, wife of the Tlrahman i^ichlka, mother of Jamad-agni and 
grandmother of Para5u-rama. She was of the Kusika race, and 
is said to have boon transformed into the Kau^iki river. Ste 
liidilka and Viswamitra. 

SATYA-VKATA i. Name of the seventh IManu. See 
Miinih 

2 . A king of the Solar nice, descended from Ikshwaku. He 
was father of Hari.'f-cliaiidra, and is also named Vedlias and Tri- 
^anku. According to the RamayaTia lie was a pious king, and 
was desirous of performing a sacrifice in virtue of wliich he 
might ascend bodily to heaven. Vasish/ha, his priest, declined 
to perform it, declaring it impossibla He then applied to 
Vasish/ha^s sons, and they condemned him to become a Chaw(fala 
for his presumption. In his distress and degradation bo applied 
to Viswilmitra, who* promised to raise him in that form to 
heaven. Viswamitra’s intended sacrifice was strongly resisted 
by the sons of Yasit^h^ha, but he reduced them to ashes, and 
condemned them to be born again as outcasts for seven hundred 
births. The wrathful sage bore down all other opposition, and 
Tri-5anku ascended to heaven. Here his entry was opposed by 
Indra and the gods, but Viswamitra in a fury declared that he 
would create “ another Indra, or the world should have no Indra 
at all.” The gods were obliged to yield, and it was agreed tliat 
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Tri-wku, an Immortal, slmtild hang with his head downwards, 
and shine among some stars newly called into being by Viswa- 
mitra. 

The Vishwu Purawa gives a more simple version. While 
Satya-vrata was a Chaw^Z^a, and the famine was raging, he sup- 
ported Viswamitra’s family by hanging deer’s flesh on d tree on 
the bank of the Ganges, so that they might obtain food without 
the degradation of receiving it from a Chandola : for this charity 
Vifiwamitra raised him to heaven. 

The story is differently told in the Hari-vama. Satya-vrata 
or Tri-sanku, when a prince, attempted to carry off the wife of a 
citizen,' in consequence of which his father drove him from home, 
nor did Vasish/ha, the family priest, endeavour to soften the 
father’s decision. The period of his exile was a time of famine, 
and he greatly succoured the wife and family of Vwwamitra, 
who were in deep distress while the sage was absent far away. 
He completed his twelve years’ exile and penance, and being 
hungry one day, and having no flesh to eat, he killed V’esish/ha’s 
wondrous cow, the Kaina-dhenu, and ate thereof himself, and 
gave some to the sons of Vi.$wtoitra. In his rage Vasish/ha 
gave him the name Tri-sanku, as being guilty of three great 
sins. Viswamitra was gratified hy the assistance which Satya- 
vrata had rendered to his family ; “ he installed him in Ids 
father’s kingdom, . . . and, in spite of the resistance of the 
gods and of Vasish/lia, exalted the king alive to heaven.” 

SATYAYANA. Name of a Brahmana. 

SATYA-YAU VAN A. A certain Vidya-dhara. 

SAUBHA A magical city, apparently first mentioned in 
tlie Yajur-veda. An aerial city belonging to Harw-chandra, and 
according to popular belief still visible occasionally. It is 
called also Kha-pura, Prati-margaka, and Tranga. In the 
Maha-hharata an aerial or self-supporting city belonging to the 
Daityas, on the shore of the ocean, protected by the /SSlwa 
king. 

SAXJBHAEI. ^A devout sage, who, when he was old and 
emaciated, was inspired with a desire of offspring. He went 
to King Mandhatri, and demanded one of his fifty daughters. 
Afraid to refuse, and yet unwilling to bestow a dau^ter upon 
such a suitor, the king temporised, and endeavoured to evade 
the request It was at length settled thal^ if any one of the 
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daugliters should accept him as a bridegroom, the king would 
consent to the marriage. Saubhari was conducted to the pre- 
sence of the girls ; but on his way ho assumed a fair and hand- 
some form, so that all the girls were caj)tivated, and contended 
witli each other as to wlio should become his wife. It ended 
by his marrying them all and taking them homo. He caused 
Viswa-karma to build for each a separate palace, furnished in the 
most luxurious manner, and surrounded with exquisite gardens; 
where they lived a most happy life, each one of them having her 
husband always present with her, and believing that he was 
devoted to her ami her only. By liis wives ho had a hundred 
and fifty sons j but as he found his hopes and desires for them 
to daii.y increase and expand, he resolved to devote himself 
wholly and solely to penance and the worship of Vislmu. 
Accordingly, he abandoned his children and retired with liis 
wives to the forest. See Vish/iu Puriina. 

SAUDASA. Sou of King Sudas. Their descendants are 
all Saudasas. See Kalmilsha-padji. 

SAUNAKDA. A club shaped like a pestle, which was one 
of the weapons of Bala-rama. 

/S^AITKAKA. A sjige, the son of ^Sunaka and grandson of 
rfritsa-mada. He was the author of the Briliad-devata, an Anu- 
krama7ii, and other works, and he was a teacher of the Atharva- 
veda. His pupil was Aswalayana. There was a family of the 
name, and the works attributed to ^aunaka are probably the 
production.*? of more than one jierson. 

SAUK A PTJRAA^A. See rura?ia. 

SAIHlASTirRAS. The people of Surashfra, 

SAHTl. Kamo of the sage who repeated the Malia-hharata 
to the lUslns in the Kaimislia forest. 

SAUViRAS. A people connected with the Saindhavas or 
people of Siiidli, and probably inhabitants of the western and 
southern parts of the Panjiib. Cunningham says that Sauvira 
was the plain country. 

SAYARATA, SAVARATL The eighth Manu. Tlie name is 
used either alone or in combination for all the suefceeding Manus 
to the fourteenth and last. See Manu. 

SAVARJVA. Wife of the sun. “ The female of like appear-, 
ance,” whom Sarawyu, wife of Vivaswat, substituted for herself 
when she fled. (See Saranyu.) Manu was the offspring of 
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Savaim Tlfis is the version given in tlio Nirukto. In the 
Vishwn Purawa, Savarwa is daughter of the ocean, wife of 
Prachlnahariiis, and mother of the ten Prachetasas. 

SAVITi?/. ‘ Generator.’ i. A name used in the Vedas for 
the sun. Many hymns are addressed to liim, and he is some- 
times distinguished from tliat deity. 2. One of the Adityas. 

SA VITKI. I. The holy verse of tlie Veda, commonly called 
Gayatri. 2. A name of iSata-rupa, the daughter and wife of 
Brahma, who is sometimes regarded as a personification of the 
holy verse. 3. Daughter of King A6*wa-pati, and lover of Sat- 
yavan, whom slio insisted on marrying, although she was warned 
hy a seer that ho had only one year to live. When the fatal 
day arrived, Satyavan went out to cut wood, and she followed 
him. There he fell, dying, to the earth, and she, as she suj)- 
ported him, saw a figure, w^ho told her that he was Yama, king 
of the dead, and that he had come for her hushand’s spirit. 
Yama carried off Ihe spirit towards the shades, hut Savitri 
followed him. Iha* fhdvotion phiasod Yama, and lie offered her 
any -boon except the life of her husband. She extorted throe 
such boons from Yama, but still she followed him, and he was 
finally constrained to restore her husband to life. 

SAA^YA-S ACHIN’. ‘Who pulk a bow with either hand.’ 
A title of Arjuiia. 

SAYAAA. Saydnucharya, the celebrated commentator on 
the 7 ^ig-veda. “ He w^as brother of Madhavacharya, the prime 
minister of Vira Bukka Baya, Raja of Vijaya-nagara, in the 
fouileenth century, a munificent patron of Hindu literature. 
Both the brothers are celebrated as scholars, and many important 
works are attributed to them ; not only scholia on the Sanhitas 
and Brahmawas of the Vedas, but original works on grammar 
and law ; the fact, no doubt, being that they availed themselves 
of those means which their situation and influence sei’.ured them, 
and employed the most learned Bralmians they could attract to 
Vijaya-nagara upon the works which bear their name, and to 
which they also contributed their own labour and learning; 
their works were, therefore, compiled under peculiar advantages, 
and are deservedly hold in the highest estimation.” — WUson, 

iSESHA, jSESHA-KAGA. King of the serpent race or Nagas, 
and of the infernal regions called Patala. A serpent with a 
thousand heads which is the couch and canopy of Vishwu whilst 
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sleeping during the intervals of creatioa Someiimes 5 esha is 
represented as supporting the world, and sometimes as upholding 
the seven Patras or hells. Whenever he yawns he causes earth- 
quakes. At the end of each kalpa ho vomits venomous fire 
which destroys all creation. When the gods churned the ocean 
they made use of /Seslia as a great rope, wliich they twisted round 
the mountain Mandara, and so used it as a chum. He is repre- 
sented dolled in purple and wearing a white necklace, holding 
in one hand a plough and in the other a pestle. He is also 
called Ananta, ‘ the endless,’ as the symbol of eternity. His 
wife was named Ananta-sirsha. He is sometimes distinct from 
Vasuki but generally identified with him. In the Puranas he 
is said bo the son of Kasyapa and Kadru, and according to 
some authorities he was incarnate in Pala-rama. His hood is 
called Mani-dwipa, ‘ the islg.nd of jewels/ and his palaco Mawi- 
bhiiti, ‘jewel-walled,’ or Mam-maTiiZapa, ‘jewel palace.’ 

SETU-BANHHA. ‘ Rama’s bridge.’ The lirje of rocks be- 
tween the continent and Ceylon called in maps “Adam’s bridge.” 
It is also know as Samudraru. There is a poem called Setu- 
bandha or Setu-kavya on the subject of the building of the 
bridge by Rama’s allies. 

SlfAi^-DAR^'AlN'A. Be& Darsana. 

SirAD-YIN^A. ‘ Twenty-sixth.’ One of the Brahmawas of 
the Sama-veda. It is called “ the twenty-sixth ” because it 
was added to the PramZlia Brahmawa, which has twenty-iive 
sections. 

SHAT-PUR A. ‘ The sixfold city,’ or ‘ the six cities ’ granted 
by Brahma to the Asuras, and of which Nikumbha was king. 
It was taken by Krishwa and given to Brahma-datta, a Brahman. 
— llarirvaThsa, 

SIDDHAS. A class of semi-divine T»eings of great purity 
and holiness, who dwell in tho regions of the sky between the 
earth and the sun. They are said to be 88,000 in number. 

SIDDHANTA. Any scientific work on astronomy or mathe- 
matics. 

SIDDHANTA KAUMUDI. A modern and simplified form 
of Panini’s Grammar by BhaffojI Dikshita. It is in print 

SIDDHANTA-^IROMAYL A work on astronomy by 
Bliaskaracharya. It has been printed, and has been translated 
for the Bhbliollieca Indica, 
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iSIKHAi\rJ9lN, ^flKHAJraiNl. SikhawJinI is said to have 
been the daughter of Kaja Brupada, but according to another state- 
ment she was one of the two wives whom BhIsWa obtained for 
his brother Vichitra-vlrya. She (the widow) perished in the jun- 
gle, but before her death she had been assured by Parasu-rama that 
she should become a man in a future birth, and cause the death of 
Bhishma, who had been the author of her misfortunes.” Accord- 
ingly she was born again as /SikhaTidin, son of Brupada. Bhishma 
feu in battle pierced all over by the arrows of Arjuna, but ac- 
cording to this story the fetal shaft came from the hands of 
/SikhaTzdin. See Ainha. 

jSIKSHA. Phonetics ; one of the Vedangas. The science 
which teaches the proper pronunciation and manner of reciting 
the Vedas. There arc many treatises on this subject. 

SILTA-SASTUA, The science of mechanics ; it includes 
architecture. Any book or treatise on this scienca 

SINBIIXJ. I. The river Indus ; also the country along that 
river and the people dweUing in it. From Sindhu came the 
Hind of the Arabs, the Ilindoi or hidoi of the Greeks, and 
our India, 2 . A river in Malwa There are others of the 
name. See Sapta-sindhava. 

SINHALA, SINHALA-BWIPA. Ceylon. 

SINHASANA BWATRIK5AT. The thirty-two stories 
told by the images which supported the throne of King Vikra- 
maditya. It is the Singhasan Battlsi in Hindustani, and is 
current in most of the languages of India. 

SINHIKA. I. A daughter of Bakslia and wife of Kasyapa; 
also a daughter of Kasyapa and wife of Vij)rachitti. 2 . A Rak- 
shasi who tried to swaUow Hanumiin and make a meal of him. 
He allowed her to do so and then rent her body to pieces and 
departed. Her habit was to seize the shadow of the object she 
wished to devour and so drag the prey into her jaws. 

/S'lPRA. The river on which the city of Ujjayini stands. 

SiRA-BHWAJA. * He of the plough-banner/ An epithet 
for Janaka. 

jSXSUMARA ‘A porpoise.’ The planetary sphere, which, as 
explained by the Vishnu Purawa, has the shape of a porpoise, 
Vishnu being seated in its heart, and Bhruva or the pole star in 
its tail As Bhruva revolves, it causes the sun, moon, and 
other planets to turn round also ; and the lunar asterisms follow 
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in its circular path, for all the celestial luminaries are, in fact, 
hound to the polar star by aerial cords.” 

jSIaSU-PALA. Son of Dama-ghosha, king of Chedi, by 5ruta- 
deva, sister of Vasu-dova ; he was therefore cousin of ICnsh/Mi, 
hut lie was Kr/sh/ia^s implacable foe, because Krishna liad car- 
ried oir EukminI, liis intended wife. . He was siain by Krishna 
at the great sacrifice of Yudlii-shihira in punishment of oppro- 
l)rious abuse. The Maha-hliarata states that /tSi-su-pala was born 
with three eyes and four arms. His parents wore inclined to 
cast him out, but were warned by a voice not to do so, as his 
time was not come. It also foretold that his superfluous mem- 
bers should disappear when a cei*tain person took the child into 
liis lap, and that he would eventually die by the hands of that 
same person. Krishna placed the child on his knees and the 
extra eye and arms disappeared ; Kr ishna also killed him. The 
Vishnu Puriina contributes an additional legend about him. 
“ A^iA’ii-pala was in a former existence the unrigliteous but valiant 
monarch of the Daityas, Iliianya-kavipu, who was killed by the 
divine guardian of creation (in the man-lion Avatara). He was 
next the ten-headed (sovereign Ravana), whose unequalled 
prowess, strengtli, and power were overcome by the lord of the 
three worlds (Rama). Having been killed by the deity in the 
form of Rilghava, he had long enjoyed the reward of his virtues 
in exemption from an embodied state, but had now received 
birth once more as AS'i.su-pala, the son of Hama-ghosha, king of 
Clicdi. In tliis character he renewed 'v\ith greater inveteracy 
than ever his hostile hatred towards PuwflJarikilksha (Vislmu), 

. . . and was in coriseqiu'iice slain by him. Put from the cir- 
cumstance of his thoughts being constantly engrossed by the 
supreme being, *SLvii-pala was united with him after death, . . . 
for the lord bestows a heavenly and exalted station even upon 
those whom ho slays, in his displeasure.” He was ciiUed Su- 
nitha, ‘ virtuous.* 

/S^IiSUPALA-BADHA. ‘ Tlie death of ST5u-pala ; * an epic poem 
by Maglia, in twenty cantos. It lias been often printed, and has 
been translated into French by Fauche. 

SiTA. ‘A furrow.* In the Veda, Sitii is the furrow, or hua- 
banflry personified, and worshipped as a deity presiding over 
agriculture and fruits. In the RamayaTm and later works she is 
daughter of Janaka king of Videha, and wife of Rama. The 
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old Vedic idea*still adhered to her, for she sprang from a furrow. 
In the Eamayawa her father Janaka says, “ As I was ploughing 
iriy field, there' sprang from the plough a girl, obtained by me 
while cleansing my field, and known by name as Sita (the fur- 
row). This girl sprung from the earth grew up as my daughter.” 
Hence she is styled Ayonija, ‘not bom from the womb.* She 
is said to have lived before in the Kr?ta ago as Vedavati, and to 
be in reality the goddess Lakshmi in human form, bom in tlie 
world for bringing about the destruction of Rava^ai, the Rak- 
shasa king of Lanka, who was invulnerable to ordinary means, 
but doomed to die on account of a woman. Sita became the 
wife of Rama, wlio won her by bending the great bow of Siva. 
She Avas his only wife, and was the embodiment of purit}-, ten- 
derness, and conjugal affection. She accompanied her hushand 
in his exile, but was carried off from him by Kava/za and kei)t 
in his palace at Lanka. Tliere lie, made many ell'orls to Avin her 
to his Avill, but she continued firm against all persuasions, throats, 
and terrors, and maintained a dignified serenity throughout 
AVhun Rama had slain the ravisher and recov(*n»d liis wife, ho 
received her coldly, and refused to tike her back, for it was hard 
to belieA’-e it possibhi that she Jiad retained lier h«)nour. She 
assorted her imrity in touching hingnage, and resolved to estab- 
lish it by tlie ordeal of fire. The pile Avas raised and she entered 
the flames in the j)resence of gods and m(?ii, but she remained 
unhurt, and the god of fire brought her fortli and placed her in 
her husband’s arms. Notwithstanding this ]jroof of her inno- 
cence, Jealous thoughts passed through the mind of Kama, and 
after lie liad ascended his ancestral throne at Ayodhyii, his juviplo 
blamed him for taking back a wife Avho had been in the power 
of a licentious ravisher. So, although she Avas pregnant, he 
banished her and sent her to the hermitage of Vrdmiki, Avhere 
she gave birth to tAvin sons, Ivii.?a and l^ava. There she lived 
till the boys wore about fifteen years old. One daj' tliey strayed 
to their fatJier’s capital. He recognised and acknowledged them 
and then reciaUed Sita. -She returned and ])iiblicJy declared her 
innocence. But her heart Avas deeply wounded. vShc called 
upon her mother earth to attest her purity, and it did so. The 
ground opened, and sho,Avas taken back into the source from 
which she had sprung. Rama was noAv disconsolate and resolved 
to quit this mortal life. {See Rama.) Sita had the appellations 
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of Bhumi-ja, Dharani-suta, and P^thivi, all meaiiing ‘ daughter 
of the ewtlL* 

SIVA. The name iS^iva is unknown to the Vedas, but 
Kudra, another name of this deity, and almost equally common, 
occurs in the Veda both in the singular and plural, and from 
those the great deity Siva, and his manifestations, the Rudras, 
have been developed. In the jRtg-veda the word Rudra is used 
for Agni, and the Maruts are called his sons. In other passages 
he is distinct from Agni. He is lauded as “ the lord of songs, 
the lord of sacrifices, who heals remedies, is brilliant as the sun, 
the best and most bountiful of gods, who grants prosperity and 
welfare to horses and sheep, men^ women, and cows ; the lord 
of nourishment, who drives away diseases, dispenses remedies, 
and removes sin ; but, on the other hand he is the wielder of 
tlie thunderbolt, the bearer ^f bow and arrows, and mounted on 
his chariot is terrible as a wild beast, destructive and fierce.*' 
In the Yajiir-veda there is a Jong prayer called ^Satarudriya which 
is addressed to him and a])peals to him under a great variety of 
epithets. He is auspicious, not terrible ; ** “ tljo deliverer, the 
first divine jdiysician ; ” he is “ blue-necked and red-coloured, 
who has a thousand eyes and bears a thousand quivers ; ’* and in 
another hymn lie is called “ Tryambaka, the sweet-scented in- 
creaser of prosperity ;** “a medicine for kine and horses, a medi- 
cine for men, and a (source of) ease to rams and ewes.** In tlie 
Atliarvarveda he is still the protector of cattle, but his character 
is fiercer. He is “ dark, black, destroying, terrible.” He is the 
“ fierce god,** who is besought to betake himself elsewhere, “ and 
not to assail mankind with consumption, poison, or celestial fire.** 
The Brahmawas tell that when Rudra was born he wept, and his 
father, Prajapati, asked the reason, ami on being told that he 
wept because he had not i^iceived a name, his father gave him 
the name of Rudra (from the root rudy ‘weep*). They cilso relate 
that at the request of Uiegods he pierced Prajapati because of his 
incestuous intercourse with his daughter. In another place he is 
said to have applied to his father eight successive times fora name, 
and that ho received in succession the names Bhava, Sarva, Pam- 
pati, Ugradeva, Mahandeva, Rudra, Isana, and A^ani. In the 
IJpanishads his character is further developed. He declares to the 
inquiring gods, “ I alone was before (all things), and I exist and 
1 shall be. Ho other transcends me. I am eternal and not 
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eternal, discomfble and undiscemible, I am Brahma and I am 
not Brahma.” Again it is said, ^'He is the only Rudsa, he is 
' Ijana, he is divine, he is Maheswara, he is Mahadeva.” “ There 
is only one Rudxa, there is no place for a second. He rules 
this fourth world, controlling and j>roductive ; living beings 
abide with him, united with him. At the time of the end he 
annihilatos all worlds, the protector.” “ He is without begin- 
ning, middle, or end ; the one, the pervading, the spiritual and 
blessed, the wonderful, the consort of Unia, the supreme lord, 
the three-eyed, the blue-throated, the tranquil ... He is 
Bralixaa, he is /Siva, he is Indra; he is undecaying, supreme, self- 
resplendent ; he is Vislmii, he is breath, he is the spiiit, tlie 
supremo lord ; he is all that hath been or that shall be, eternal. 
Knowing him, a man overpasses death. There is no other way 
to liberation.” In the Ramilyana #S^iva is a great god, but the 
references to him have more of the idea of a personal god than 
of a supreme divinity. He is represented as fighting with 
Vishmi, and as receiving worship with Brahma, Vishwu, and 
Tndraj but he acknowledges the divinity of Rama, and holds a 
less exalted position than Vishwu. The Maha-bharata also gives 
Vishwu or Krishna the highest honour upon the whole. But it 
has many passages in which /5?iva occupies the supremo place, 
and receives the homage and worship of Vishnu and KnshTza.. 
“ Maha-deva,” it says, “ is an all-pervading god yet is nowhere 
seen he is the creator and the lord of Bralima, Vish/m, and 
Indi*a, whom the gods, from Bralima to the Pisaclias, worship.” 
The rival claims of iSiva and Vishnu to supremacy are clearly 
displayed in this poem ; and many of those powers and attributes 
are ascribed to them which were afterwards so widely developed 
in the Pukitkis. Attempts also are made to reconcile their con- 
flicting claims by representing (S^iva and Vishnu, Siva and 
Knslwia, to be one, or, as it is expressed at a later time in the 
Hari-vansa, there is “no difference between Siva, who exists in 
the form of Vishnu, and Vishnu who exists in the form of /S'iva.” 

The Puranas distinctly assort the supremacy of their particular 
divinity, whether it be Siva, or whether it bo Vishnu, and they 
have developed and amplified the myths and allusions of the 
older writings into numberless legends and stories for the glori- 
fication and honour of their favourite god. 

The Rudra of the Vedas has developed in the course of ages 
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into the great and powerful god S'ivbl, the tlurd deity of the 
Hindu triad, and the supreme god of his votaries. He is shortly 
described as the destroying principle, but his powers and attri- 
butes are more numerous and much wider. Ujider tlio name of 
Riidra or Mahix-kala, he is the great destroying and dissolving 
j)ower. Hut destruction in Hindu belief implies reproduction ; 
so as jSiva or ^S'ankara, ‘ the auspicious,’ he is the reproductive 
power which is perpetually restoring that wljich has been dis- 
solved, and hence he is regarded as I^wara, the supreme lord, and 
]Vraha-doA'’a, tlio great god. Under this character of restorer hd 
is repres(;ntcd by his symbol the.Litiga or phallus, typical of re- 
production ; and it is under this form alone, or combined with 
the Yoiii, or female organ, the represcnbitivo of liis Sakti, or 
f(?male energy, that lie is everywhere worsliippcd. Thirdly, he 
is the Mahii-yogT, the great ascetic, in whom is centred the 
highest perfection of austere penance and abstract meditation, by 
which the most unlimited j^owers are attained, marvels and 
miracles are Avorked, the highest spiritual knowledge is accpiired, 
and union with the great spirit of the universe is eventually 
gained. In this character he is the naked ascetic 1 )ig-ambara, 

* clothed with the elements,’ or Dhur-ja/i, ‘ loaded with matted 
hair,’ and his body smeared with ashes. His first or destructive 
character is sometimes intensilied, and he becomes Bhairava, ‘the 
terrible destroyer,’ who takes a pleasure in destruction. He is 
also Bliute.swara, the lonl of ghosts and goblins. In these char- 
acters ho haunts cemeteries and pkiccs of cremation, wearing 
serpents round his bea<l and skulls for a necklace, attended by 
troops of imps and trampling on rebellious demons. He some- 
times indulges in revelry, and, heated with drink, dances furiously 
with his wife Devi the dance called Tawc^ava, while ti’oops of 
drunken imps caper around them. Possessed of so many powers 
and attributes, he has a gi-eat number of names, and is represented 
under a variety of lorms. One authority enumerates a thousand 
and eight names, but most of these are descriptive epithets, as 
Tri-lochana, ‘ the threc-eyed,’ Hlla-kantha, ‘ the blue-throated,' 
and Panch-anana, ‘the five-faced.’ <S^iva is a fair man with five 
faces and four arms. He is commonly represented seated in 
profound thought, with a third eye in the middle of his fore- 
head, contained in or surmounted by the moon’s crescent ; his 
matted locks are gathered up into a coil like a horn, which bears 
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upon it a symbol of the river Ganges, which he caught as it fell 
from heaven ; a necklace of skulls (muncia-maJa), hangs round liis 
neck, and serpents twine about his neck as a collar (naga-ku?idaltt); 
his neck is blue from drinking the deadly poison whicdi would 
liave destroyed the world, and in his hand ho holds a trwiila or 
trident called Fiuaka. His garment is the skin of a tiger, a deer, 
or an elephant^ hence he is called Kritti-vasas ; sometimes he is 
clothed in a skin and sealed upon a tiger-skin, and ho holds a deer 
in his hand. lie is generally accompanied by liis bull Nandi. He 
also carries the bow Ajagava, a drum (damaru) in the shape of 
an hour-glass, the Kha^wanga or club with a skull at the end, or 
a cord (pa^a) for binding refractory offenders. His Prnmathas 
or attendants are numerous, and are imps aJid demons of various 
kinds. His third eye has been very destructive With it ho 
reduced to ashes Kama, the god of love, for daring to inspire 
amorous thoughts of his consort Parvati while he was engaged 
in penance ; and the gods and all created beings were destroyed 
by its glance at one of the periodical destructions of the universe. 
He is represented to have cut off ono of the heads of Lrabmii 
for speaking disrespectfully, so that Brahma has only four lieads 
instead of five. Siva is the great object of worship at Benares 
under the name of Vwweswara. His heaven is on Mount 
Kailasa. ^ 

There are various legends respecting 6^iva^s gannents and 
weapona It is said that “ ho once visited a forest in the form 
of a religious mendicant, and the wives of the i^ishis residing 
there foil in love with his great beauty, which the 72/shis, per- 
ceiving, resented ; in order, therefore, to overpower him, they 
first dug a pit, and by magical arts caused a tiger to rusli out of 
it, which he slew, and taking his skin wore it as a gannent ; 
they next caused a deer to spring out upon him, which he took 
up in his left hand and ever after retained there. They then 
j)roduced a red-hot iron, but this too he took up and kept in 
his hand as a weapon. . . . The elephant’s skin belonged to an 
Asura named Gaya, who acquired such power that he would 
have conquered the gods, and would have destroyed the Munis 
had they not fled to Benares and taken refuge in a temple of 
5iva, who then destroyed the Asura, and, ripping up his body, 
stripped the (elephant) hide, which he cast over his shoulders 
for a cloak.” — WUlmm. » 
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Other names or epithets of Siva, are Aghora, ‘horrible;* 
Babhru, Bhagavat, ‘divine;’ Chandra-sekhara, ‘moon-crested;* 
Ganga-dhara, ‘bearer of the Ganges;’ Girisa, ‘mountain lord ;* 
Hara, ‘ seizor ;* I^ana, ‘ ruler Ja/^dhara, ‘ wearing matte 4 
hair;’ Jala-murtti, ‘whoso form is water;’ Kala, ‘time;’ Kalan- 
jara ; Kapala-malin, ‘ wearing a garland of skulls ;’ Malia-kala, 
‘great time;’ Mahesa, ‘great lord;’ Mrityunjaya, ‘vanquisher 
of death;’ Pam-pati, ‘lord of animals;’ /Sankara, /^arva, 
Sada^iva or /S'amblni, ‘the auspicious;’ 5 thiinn, ‘the firm;’ 
Tryamhaka, ‘ three-oyed ;’ Ugra, ‘fierce;’ Virupaksha, ‘of mis- 
formed eyes ;’ Viswanatha, ‘lord of alL’ 

SIVA PURINA. See Purana. 

/STVI. Son, of Usinara, and king of the country also called 
UtSinara, near Gandhara. The great charity and devotion of 
/Sivi are extolled in the Maha-bharata by the sage Markawdeya. 
Agni having assumed the form of a pigeon, was pursued by Indi a 
in the shape of a fidcon. The pigeon took refuge in the bosom 
of /Sivi, and the falcon would accept nothing from S^ivi instead 
of the pigeon but an equal weight of the king’s own flesli. /Sivi 
cut a piece of flesh from his right thigh and placed it in the 
balance, but the bird was the heavier. He cut again and again, 
and still the pigeon drew the scale, until the king placed his 
whole body in the balance. This outwinghed the pigeon and 
the falcon flew away. On another occasion Vishm wont to 
Sivi in the form of a Brahman and demanded food, but would 
accept no food but SivVa own son V^’diad-garbha, whom he 
required /S'ivi to kill and cook. The king did so, and placed 
the food before the Brahman, who then told him to eat it him- 
self. iSiivi took up the head and prepared to eat. The Braliman 
then stayed his hand, commended his devotion, and restoring 
the son to life, vanished from sight 

SKAMBHA. ‘ The supporter.’ A name sometimes used in 
the it^g- veda to designate the Supreme Deity. There is con- 
siderable doubt and mystery about both this name and deity. 
“The meaning of the term,” says Goldstucker, “is ‘the fulcrum,’ 
and it seems to mean the fulcrum of the whole world in all its 
physical, religious, and other aspects.” — Muii^s TextSy v. 378. 

SKANDA, God of war. See Karttikeya. 

SKAND A PURAJVA. “ The Skanda Purawa is that in which 
the six-faced deity (Skanda) has related the events of the 
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Tatpmiislia Kal^a^ enlaiged with many tales^ and subservient to 
the duties taught by Mahe^wara. It is said to contain 81,800 
stanzas : so it is asserted amongst mankind.” ** It is uniformly 
agreed,” says Wilson, “ that the Skanda Purana, in a collectivo 
form, has no existence; and the fragments, in the sliape of 
^anhitas, Kha7Z(fas, and Mahatmyas, which are affirmed in 
various parts of India to be portions of the Purawa, present a 
much more formidable mass of stanzas than even the immense 
number of which it is said to consist. The most celebratt»d of 
these portions in Hindusthan is the Ka«i Khaw^a, a very minute 
description of the temples of /Siva in or adjacent to Benares, 
mixed with directions for worshipping Mahe^wara, and a gi*eat 
variety of legends explanatory of its merits and of the holiness 
of Km Many of them are puerile |ind uninteresting, but 
some of them are of a higher character. There is every reason 
to believe the greater part of the contents of the Kilsi Khanda 
anterior to the first attack upon Benares by ISIahmud of Ghazni. 
The Ka5i Khawda alone contains 15,000 stanzas. Another con- 
siderable work is the XJtkala Khaw^^a, giving an account of the 
lioliness of Orissa.” A part of this Puriiwa has been printed at 
Bombay. 

SMAKTA Appertaining to the Smreti. The Smai^a-sutras. 
See Sutras. 

SMi 2 /TL * What was remembered.^ Inspiration, as dis- 
tinguished from /Sruii, or direct rcvelatioa What has been 
remembered and handed down by tradition. In its widest 
application, the term includes the Vedangas, tlio Siitra.s, the 
Karnayawa, the Midia-hharata, the Purawas, the Dharma-siistras, 
especially the works of !Manu, Yajnawalkya, and other inspired 
lawgivers, and the Nlti-sastras or ethics, hut its ordinary applica- 
tion is to the Dharma-siistras; asManu says, “ By <S^ruti is meant 
the Veda, and by Smnti the institutes of law,” ii. 10. 

SMiiJ/TI-CHANDElKA. A treatise on law, according to 
the Dravit^ian or Southern school, by Dovan^i Bha//a. 

SOMA. The juice of a milky climbing plant (Asclepias acida), 
extracted and fermented, forming a beverage offered in libations 
to the deities, and drunk by the Brahmans. Its exhilarating 
qualities were grateful to the priests, and the gods were repre- 
se^uted os being equally fond of it. This soma juice occupies 
& kigo space in ^0 Eig-veda ; one MaruMa is almost wholly 
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devoted to its praise and uses. It was raised to ^he position of a 
deity, and represented to be primeval, all-powerful, healing all 
diseases, bestower of riches, lord of other gods, and even iden- 
tified with tlie Supreme Being. As a personification, Soma was 
the god who represented and animated the soma juice, an Indian 
Dionysus or Bacchus. 

“ The simple-minded Arian people, whose whole religion was 
a worship of the wonderful powers and phenomena of nature, 
had no sooner perceived that this liquid had power to elevate 
the spirits and produce a temporary frenzy, under the influence 
of which the individual was prompted to, and capable of, deeds 
b(‘.yond his natural powers, tlian they found in it something 
diviii . : it W'as to their apprehension a god, endowing those into 
whom it entered with godlike powers ; the plant which afforded 
it became to them the king of jdants ; the process of preparing 
it was a holy sacrifice; the instruments used therefor were 
sacred. The high antiquity of this cultus is attested by the 
references to it found occurring in the Persian Avesta ; it seems, 
however, to have received a new impulse on Indian territory.*^ — 
WhUnnj. 

In later times, the name was appropriated to the moon, anjl 
some of the qualities of the soma juice have been transferred to 
the luminary, who is Osliadhi-pati, or lord of herbs. So Soma 
is considered the guardian of sacrifices and penance, a^torisras 
and healing herbs. 

In the Puramc mythology Soma, as the moon, is commonly 
said to be the son of the Eishi Atri by his wife Anasuyii, 
but the autlioritics are not agreed. One makes him son of 
Dharma ; another gives his pateniity to Prabhakara, of the race 
of Atri; and ho is also said to have been produced from the 
churning of the ocean in another Manwantara. In the Yishnu 
Puriiwa he is called “the monarch of Brahmans;” but the 
Brihad Ara?iyaka,* an older work, makes him a Kshatriya. He 
married twenty-seven daughters of the i??shi Daksha, who are 
really })ersonifications of the twenty-seven lunar asterisms ; but 
keeping up the personality, he paid such attention to Rohiwi, the 
fourth of them, that the rest became jealous, and appealed to 
their father. Daksha's interference was fruitless, and he cursed 
his son-in-law, so that ho remained childless, and became affected 
with consumption. This moved the pity of his wives, and they 
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interceded witK their father for him. He could not recall his 
curse^ but he modified it so that the decay should be periodical, 
not permanent. Hence the wane and increase of the moon. 
He performed the Raja-suya sacrifice, and became in consequence 
so arrogant and licentious that he carried off Tara, the wife of 
^ Bnliaspati, and refused to give her up either on the entreaties 
of her husband or at the command of Brahma. This gave rise 
to a wide-spread quarrel. The sage U^anas, out of emnity to 
BWhaspati, sided with Soma, and lie was supportcil by the 
Hanavas, the Daityas, and other foes of the gods. Indra and 
the gods in general sided with Brihaspati. There ensued a 
fierce contest, and “ the earth was shaken to her centre.” Soma 
]iad his body cut in two by /S'iva’s trident, and hence he is called ' 
Bhagnatmiu At length Brahma interi)Osed and stopped the 
fight, compelling Soma to restore Tara to her husband. Tlio 
result of this intrigue was the hii*th of a child, ,whom Tara, 
after groat persuasion, declared to be the son of Soma, and to 
whom the name of Budha was given : from him the Lunar race 
sprung. 

According to the PurfiTias, the chariot of Soma has three 
wheels, and is drawn hy ten horses of the whiteness of the jas- 
mine, five on the right half of the yoke, and five on tlic left, 

Tlic moon has many names and descriptive epithets, as 
Chandra, Indu, S'dsi, ‘marked like a hare;' J^mkara, ‘maker 
of niglit;' Nakshatra-natha, ‘lord of the constellations;' 5ita- 
marichi, ‘having cool rays;' Sitan^u, ‘having white rays;' Mn- 
ganka, ‘ uiarked like a deer ;' 6iva-5ckhara, ‘ the tjrest of ^iva ; ' 
Kuinuda-pati, ‘lord of the lotus;' 5wcta-vajl, ‘ tlrawn hy white 
horses.' 

SOMADEV^A BTIArrA. The writer or com])iler of the 
collection of stories called Katha-sarit-sagara. 

SOMAKA. Grandfather of Drujmda, who transmitted his 
name to his descendants. 

SOMA-LOKA. See Loka. 

SOMA-NATHA, SOME5WARA. ‘ Lord of the moon.' The 
name of a celebrated Lingam or emblem of 5iva at the city of 
Somniith-pattan in Gujarat. It was destroyed hy Mahmud of 
Ghazni. 

SOMAPAS. ‘ Soma-drinkers.' A class of Pilns or Manes 
who drink the soma juica See Htns. 
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SOMA-VAN/SA. See Chandra-vaiwfL 

/SRADDHA. I. Faith, personified in tho Yedas and lauded 
in a few hymns. 2 . Daughter of tho sago Dakslia, wife of the 
god Dliarma, and reputed mother of Kama-deva, the god of 
love. 

5RADDIIA-DEVA, .S'KADDHA-DEVA. Manu is called 
by the former name in the Brahma>^s, and by tho latter in the 
j\raharbharata. The latter is commonly applied to Yama. 

/S’RAUTA. Belonging to the Smtl See Smti and Sutra. 

aS'RAUTA-SUTRA. See Sutra and Vedangas. 

/S'RAVASTl. An ancient city which seems to have stood 
near Faizabad in Glide. 

SHI. ‘ Fortune, prosperity.’ i. The wife of Yishwu. {See 
Lakshmi.) 2 . An honorific prefix to the names of gods, kings, 
heroes, and men and books of liigh estimation. 

SHl BTIAGAYATA. See Bhagavata Parana. 

SHl DA^IA CHARITRA. a modern drama, in five acts by 
Sarna Raja Dikshita, on the sudden elevation to affluence of Sti 
Daman, a friend of Krishna It is not a good play, “ but there 
is some vivacity in the thoughts and much melody in the style.” 
— Wilson, 

^SRl-DIlARA SWAMt Author of several commentaries of 
repute on tho Bhagavad-gita, Yishnu Purana, &c. 

SHl HARSH A A great sceptical philosopher, and author 
of the poem called Kaishadha or Kaishadhiya. There were 
several kings of the name. 

^Rl HARSH A DEYA A king who was author of the 
drama Ratn avail. 

^R/NGA-GIRT. A hill on the edge of the Western Ghats 
in Mysore, where there is a math or monastic establishment of- 
Brahmans, said to have beeniounded by >Sankaracharya. 

^A7NGARA TJLAKA ‘The mark of love.’ A work by 
Rudra Bhaiia on the sentiments and emotions of lovers as exhi- 
bited in poetry and the drama 

iSuB/NGA-VERA. Tho modem Stingroor, a town on the 
left bank of tho Ganges and on' the frontier of Kosala and the 
Bhil country. Tho country around was inhabited by Nishadas 
or wild tribes, and Guha, the friend of Rama, was their chief. 

iSRl-jSiAILA The mountain of ^'ri, the goddess of fortuna. 
It is a holy place in tho Dakhin, near the KnshTm, and was 
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formerly a plafte of great splendour. It retains its sanctity but 
has lost its grandeur. Also called 5rl-parvata. 

iSHl-VATSA. A particular mark, said to bo a curl of hair 
on the breast of Vish/m or Krtshwa, and represented by 

5RUTA-B0DHA. A work on metres attributed to Kiili-dasa. 
It has been edited and translated into French by Lancereau. 

iSRUTA-KiRTTI. Cousin of Sita and wife of /S'atru-ghna. 

<S^RUTARSHL A i?/slii who did not receive the 6^rati 
(revelation) direct, but obtained it at second-hand from the 
Vedic i2ishis. 

/SRUTI. ‘What was heard.’ The revealed word. Tiio 
Mantras and ErfilimaTias of the Vedas are always included in 
the term, and the Upanisliads are generally classed with thorn. 

STHALI-DEVATAS, BEVATAS. Gods or goddesses of 
the soil, local deities. 

STHANXJ. . A name of Siva. 

STHAPATYA-VEDA. The science of architecture, one of 
the Upii-vedas. 

STimVA, STHUATA-KARVA. A Yaksha who is repre- 
sented ill the Maha-bharata to have changed sexes for a while 
with /Sikham?ini, daughter of Brupada. 

SU-BAIfU. ‘ l^lve-armed.’ i. A son of Bhnta-mshfra and 
king of Chedi. 2 . A son of KShtru-ghna and king of Mathuril 

SU-BALA. I. A king of Gaiidliara, father of Gandhari, wife 
of Bhrita-r^h/ra. 2 . A mountain in Lanka on which Hanuraan 
alighted after leaping over the channol. 

SU-BHABRA. Baugh ter of Vasu-deva, sLster of Kr/sh^za, 
and wife of Arjuna. Bala-rama, her elder brother, wished to 
give her to Bur-yodhana,but Aijuna carried her off from Bwaraka 
at Kr/shzza’s suggestion, and Bala-inma subsequently acquiesced 
in their union. She was mother of Abhimanyu. She appears 
especially as sister of Krishna in his form Jagan-niitha, and 1 
according to tradition there w^as an incestuous intimacy between 
them. When tlie car of Jagau-natha is brought out the images 
of Su-bhadra and Biila-rama accompany the idol, and the inti- 
macy of Jagan-natha and Su-bhadm is said to provoke taunts and 
reproaches. 

'/SUBHANGl ‘Fair-limbed.’ An epithet of Rati, wife of. 
Kama, and of YakshI, wife of Kuvera. 

SXJ-BHAKU. Son of KWshwa and Satya-bhama. 
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SU-TJODHTNI. A commentary by Vmve5wara^ Bliai^a on the 
law-book called Mitakshara. 

SU-l>RAIlMAiVYA. A name of Karttikoya, god of war, 
used especially in the South. See Xarfctikeya. 

SU-CTIARU. A son of Knsh?Ki and Rukmi?il. ' 

SU-DARaS^ANA a name of Knsliwa’s chakra or discus 
weai)on. See Vajra-naldia. 

SUDAS. a king who frequently appears in the i?/g-veda, 
and at whose court the rival /iishis Vasish/ha and Vi^wamitra 
are rcpnjsented as living. He was famous for his sacrifices. 

SU-DE8HNA Son of Knshwa and Rukminl. 

aS'U-DESHXA. ‘Good-looking.’ i. Wife of the Raja of 
Vira/a, the patron of the disguised Pam/avas, and mistress of 
Draupadi. 2. Also the wife of Balin. 

SU-DHARMA, SU-DHARMAK The hall of Indra, “ the 
unrivalled gem of princely courts,” which Kr/shwa commanded 
Indra to resign to Ugrasena, for the assemblage of the race of 
Yadii. AfU'r the death of K?7sh7/a it returned to Iiidra's 
heaveiL ^ 

iS'UDRA. The fourth or servile caste. See Varwa. 

jSTTDRyVKA A king wlio wrote the play called Mrichehha- 
ka/I, ‘ the toy-cart,’ in ten acts. 

SU-DYUMXA. 8on of the IVlanu Vaivaswata. At his birth 
he was a female, Ha, but was afterwards changed into a male and 
called Su-dyiiniTia. Under the curse of <S'iva he again became 
Jlii, who maiTicd Hudlia or Mercury, and was mother of Puru- 
ravas. By favour of Visloeu tlie male form was again recovered, 
and Su-dyuinna became the father of three sons. This legend 
evidently has refcnmcc to the origin of the Lunar race of kings. 

SU-GRiVA ‘Handsome neck’ A monkey king Avho was 
dethroned by bis brother Brdin, but after the latter liad been 
killed, Su-griva was re-installed by Rama as king at Kislikin- 
dhy^ lie, with his adviser Ilanuihiin and their anny of 
monkeys, were the allies of Rama in his war against Ravawa, in 
which lie was wounded. Ho is said to havi^ been son of the sun, 
and from his paternity ho is called Ravi-nandana and by other 
similar names. Ho is described as being grateful, active in aiding 
his friends, and able to change his form at will. His wife’s 
name was RumiL 

SUHMA A country said to be east of Bengal 
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jSTJKA-SA!PTATL ‘The seventy (talcs) of a pan’ot.’ This 
is the original of the Tutl-namah of the Persian, from which 
the Hindustani Tota-kahani was translated. 

jS^UKRA. The planet Venus and its i-egont. jSiikra was son 
of BhWgu and priest of Bali and the Daityas (Daitya-guru). He 
is also called the son of Kavi. His wife’s name was ^S'u^iima or 
jSiata-parwii. His daughter Devayani married Yayati of the 
Lunar race, and hor,luisl)and’s infidelity induced >S^ukra to curse 
him. AS'ukra is identified witli U.sanas, and is author of a code 
of law. The Hari-vama relates that he went to /S'iva and asked 
for means of protecting the Aauras against the gods, and for 
obtaining his object he performed “a painful rite, imbibing the. 
smoke of clialK with his head downwards for a thousjind years.” 
In his absence the gods attacked the Awsuras and Vislwm killed 
his mother, for whicli deed SuVysl cursed him “ to lx*, bom seven 
times in the world of men.” ^ukra r(*storod his mother to life, 
and the gods being alarmed lest <Sukm’s penance should be 
accomplished, Indra sent his daughter JayantT to lure him from 
it. She waited upon him and soothed him, but lie accomplished 
his penance and afterwards married her. ^Sukra is known by 
his patronymic Bhargava, and also as Blirigu. He is also Kavi 
or Kavya, ‘ the poet.’ The pLinet is called Aspliujit, *Ap§od/r 7 j ; 
Maghfi-bhava, son of Magliil ; Shodasansu, * having sixteen 
rays ; ’ and 6Svela, ‘the white,’ 

StiKTA. A Vedic hymn. 

SU-MANTR^i. The chief counsellor of Raja .Da.va-ratha and 
friend of Rama, 

SU-MAKTIJ. Tlie collector of the hymns of tlie Atharva- 
veda ; he is said to have been a pupil of Veda Vyiisa, and to 
have acted under his guidance. 

iSfUMBHA and NISHUMBHA. Two Asiiras, brothers, 
who were killed by Durgil These brotheis, as relatcil in the 
l^Iarkaw^feya PuruTwi, were votaries of <S^iva, and performed severe 
penance for 5000 years in order to obhiin immortality. 5iva 
refused the boon, and they continued their devotions with such 
increased intensity for 800 years more, that the gods trembled 
for their power. By advice of Indra, the god of love, Kama, 
went to them with two celestial nymphs, Rambha and Tilottama, 
and they succeeded in seducing the two Asuras and holding them 
in the toils of sensuality for 5000 years. On recovering from their 
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voluptuous aberration they drove the nymphs back to paradise 
and recommenced their penance. At the end of looo years 
5iva blessed them “ that in riches and strength they should 
excel the gods.” In their exaltation they warred against the 
gods, who, in despair, ai)pealed in succession to Eralima, Vishmi, 
and 5iva, but in vain. The latter advised them to apply to 
Durga, and they did so. She contrived to engage the Asuras in 
war, defeated their forces, slow their commanders, ChaTida and 
Muwda, and finally killed them. See Sunda. 

STJ-MEKU. The mountain Meru, actual or personified 
SU-MITRA. Wife of J^a.sa-ratha and mother of Lakshmawa 
and iS'atrii-ghna. See Dasa-ratha. 

SL-MUKHA. ‘Handsome face.* This epithet is used for 
Garuda and for the son of Garuda 

iSHl'rA//-AS'EPnAS. The legend of /S'uiiaA-.^ephas, as told in 
the Aitaroya llrfilimaTia, is as follows : — King IIari.s-chandr.a, of 
the race of Iksliwaku, being childless, made a vow that if ho 
obtained a son ho would sacrifice him to Varuwa. A son was 
born who received the j;iamo of Rohita, but the father post- 
poned, under various pretexts, the fulfilment of his vow. When 
at length he resolved to perform the sacrifice, Rohita refused 
to be the victim, and wont out into the forest, where ho lived 
for six years. ITo then met a poor Erahman A*/sfiii called 
Ajlgfirtta, who hud three soils, and Rohita purcluised from 
Ajigartta for a hundred cows, the second son, named >SunaA- 
5cphas, to be the substitute for himself in the sacrifice. Varu?ia 
approved of the substitute, and the sacrifice was about to be per- 
formed, the father receiving another hundred cows for binding 
his son to the sacrificijil post, ami a third hundred for figi*eeing 
to slaughter him. >Suna/i-.sephas saved himself by reciting versed 
in honour of different deities, and was received into the family of 
Viswamitra, who was one of the officiating priests. Tho Rama- 
ya?ia gives a different version of the legend. Ambarlsha, king 
of Ayodhya, was i>crfonniiig a sacrifice when Indra carried off the 
victim. The officiating priest represented that this losa^ could be 
atoned for only by the sacrifice of a human victim. The king, 
after a long search, found a Brahman Rkhi named ^ichika, who 
had two sons, and the younger, fi^unaA-sephas, was then sold 'by 
his own consent for a hundred thousand cows, ten millions of gold 
pieces, and heaps of jewels. ^S^naA-fephas met with his mater- 
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nal uncle, VisVamitra, who taught him two divine versos which 
he was to repeat when about to bo sacrificed. As he was bound 
at the stake to be immolated, ho celebrated tho two gods India 
and Vishwu with the excellent versos, and Indm, being pleased, 
bestowed upon him long life. *110 was afterwards called Deva- 
riita, and is said to have become son of Vi^wumitra. The Mah^ 
bharata and tho Purawas show some few variations. A series of 
seven hymns in the i 2 ig-veda is attributed to 6^una/i-5cphas. See 
Muir’s Texts, i. 355, 407, 413 ; Vishnu Pnrana, iv. 25 ; Muller’s 
Sansicrit Literature, 408 j Wilson’s liig-veda, i. 60. 

SlJ-NAJVrAJST. Son of Ugrasena and brother of Kansa. Ho 
was king of tho /Surasenas. When Kansa was overpowered in 
battle by Krisihm, Su-namaii went to succour him, but was en- 
countered and slain by Bala-rama. 

SU-NANDA A princess of Clicdi who befriended Dama- 
yanti when she was deserted by her husband 

Sir^«'l)A Sunda and'Upasunda, of the MahaUbharata, were 
two Daityas, sons of Nisunda, for whoso destruction the Apsaras 
Tilottamii 'was sent down from heaven. They quarrelled for lier, 
and killed each other. See /S'umbha. 

SU-PAIliVAS, ‘ Fine- winged.’ “ Beings of superhuman char- 
acter, as Garurfa, and other birds of equally fanciful description ; 
one of fhose classes first created by tho Brahmiidikas, and in- 
cluded in tho daily presentation of water to deceased ancestors, 
&c.” — Wilson. 

SU-PARaSWA. a fabulous bird in the Eamaya/Ki, Ho was 
son of Sampiiti and nephew of Jafiiyus. 

SU-PRIYA. ‘ Very dear.’ Chief of the Gandharvaa 
aSTJRA. a Yiidava king who ruled over the AS^urasenas at 
Mathura ; he was father of Vasu-deva and Kunti, and grand- 
father of Kj'ishna. 

SURA. Wine or spirituous liquor, personified as Sura-devI, 
a goddess or nymph produced at tlio churning of the ocean. 

SURABIIL The ‘ cow of plenty,’ produced at tho churning 
of the ocean, who granted every desire, and is reverenced as “ the 
fountain of milk and curds.” See Kama-dhenu and HandinL 
SURAS. In the Vedas, a class of beings connected with 
Surya, the sun. The inferior deities wdio inhabit Swarga ; a 
god in general According to some, tho word is allied to swar, 

* heaven;’ others think it to have sprung from the deriya- 
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tion assigned to asura, and as OrSura is said to Signify ‘ not a 
god/ sum has come to mean ‘god/ 

SU-RA8A. A Raksliasi, mother of the Nagas. \Vlicn Hanu- 
man was on liis fliglit to Lanka against Havana, she tried to save 
}icr relative by swallowing Ilanuman bodily. To avoid this 
Hanunian distended his body and continued to do so, while she 
stretched her mouth till it wtis a hundred leagues wide. Then 
lie suddenly shrank up to the siiso of a thumb, darted througli 
lier, and came out at her right car. 

#S^0RASEXA8. Name of a people, the Suraseni of Arrian. 
Tlieir capital was Mathura on the Yamuna, which Manu calls 
#Suras(ina. 

jS^URPA - NAKTIA. ‘ Having nails like wiim owing-fans.’ 
Sister of Havana. This Rakshasi admired the beauty of Rama 
and fell in love with him. When she mjide advances to Riima 
lie referred licr to Lakshmawa, and I^akshmawa in like manner 
sent her back to Riima. Enraged at ‘tin’s double rejection, she 
fell upon 8ita, and Rama was obliged to interfere forcibly ff)r the 
juotection of his wife. He called out to Lukshmawa to disfigure 
the violent RaksliasI, and Ijikslmiawa cut off her nose and ears. 
She Hew to lior brothers for revenge, and this brought on the war 
between Riima and Ravar/a. 8he descanted to Riivawa on the 
beauty of Sita, and insligated his carrying her off, ixn9 finally 
slie cursed him just before the engagement in which he was 
killed. 

SURYA. The sun or its deity. He is one of the three chief 
deities in the A’’cdas, as the great source of light and warmth, 
but the references to him are more poetical than precise. Some- 
times he is identical with Savitn and Aditya, sometimes lie is 
distinct. “ Sometimes ho is called son of Dyaiis, sometimes of 
Aditi. In one passage, UsUas, the dawn, is his wife, in another 
he is called the child of the dawns ; he moves through the sky 
in a cliariot drawn by seven ruddy liorses or mares.” Surya has 
several wives, but, according to later legends, his twin sons the 
A«wins, who are ever young and handsome and ride in a golden 
car as precursors of Ushas, the dawn, were born of a nymph 
called AswinI, from her liaving concealed herself in the form of 
a mare. In tlie Ramayawa and Purawas, Surya is said to be the 
son of Kasyapa and Aditi, but in the Ramayana ho is otherwise 
referred to as a son of Brahma. Ilis wife was Sanjnii, daughter 
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of Viswa-kamia, and by her he had three children, the Manu 
Vaivaswata, Yama, and tlic goddess Yanil, or the Yamuna 
river. Ilis elTulgence was so overpowering that his wife gave 
him Chhaya (shade) for a handmaid, and retired into the forest 
to devote herself to religion. While thus engaged, anil in tlie 
form of a mare, the sun saw her and approached her in the fonn 
of a horse. Ilcnce S})rang the two A.swins and Kevaiihu Surya 
brought back his wife fcJanjnii to his home, and her fatlier, the 
sago Vhwa-karma, placed tlic luminary on his lathe and cut 
away an eighth of his effulgence, trimming him in every j)art 
(*xce])t the feet. The fragments iliat were cut off fell blazing to 
the earth, and from them Vi^wa-karma harmed the discus of 
Vishwi, the trident of <J?iva, the ^weapon of Xuvera, the lance of 
Karttikeya, and the w’eapons of the other gixls. According to 
the Mahii-hharata, Karwa was his illegitimate sou by KuntL lie 
is also fabled to be the father of /Vani and the monki^y chief Sn- 
griva. The Manu A'aivaswata was father of Jkshwaku, and from 
him, the grandson (»f the sun, the Silrya-vansa, or Solar race of 
kings, draws its origin. In the form of a horse Surya coinnlu- 
nicated the White Yajur-veda to Yiijnawalk^'^a, and it was he 
who bestowed on Satriljit the Syamantaka gem. A set of tciTifie 
Rukshasas called Mandehas made an attack upon him and sought 
to devour him, but were dispei’sod by his light. According to 
the Vishwu Purima he was seen by Sattrajita in “his lu-ojicr 
form,” “ of dwarfish stature., with a l)ody like burnished copper, 
and with slightly reddish eyes.” Surya is represented in a chariot 
drawn by seven horses, or a horse willi seven heads, surrounded 
with rays. His charioteer is Aru?ia orVivasAvat, and his city 
VivasAvati or BhiisAvatl. There are temples f)f the sun, and he 
receives Avorship. The names and oiiithids of the sun are number- 
less. Ifo is Savitri, ‘the. nourish er; * VivasAvat, ‘tlie brilliant;' 
Bhaskara, ‘ light-maker ; ' Dina-kara, ‘ day-maker ; ' Arha-pati, 
‘lonl of day;' Loka-chakshiih, ‘eye of the Avorld;' Karma- 
sakshi, ‘ witness of the deeds (of men) ; ' (Jraha-raja, ‘ king of 
the constellations ; ' Gabhastiman, ‘ possessed of rays ; ' Sahasra- 
kirawa, ‘having a thousand rays;' Vikarttana, ‘shorn of his 
beams' (byViswa-karma); Marta^wfa, ‘ descended from M?*itaw^fa,' 
&c. Surya's wives are called Savaim, Swatl, and Maha-Anrya. 

SURYA-KANTA ‘The sun-gem.' A ciystal supposed to 
be formed of condensed rays of the sun, and though cool to the 
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touch, to give but heat in the sun’s rays. There is a similar 
moon-stone. It is also called Dahanopala. See Chandra-kanto. 

SCKYA SIDDHANTA. a celebrated work on astronomy, 
said to have been revealed by tlie sun (Surya), It has been 
edited in the BiUwiheca Indica by Hall, and there are other 
editions. It has been translated by Whitney and Burgess. 

SURYA- VAN^SA. The Solar race. A race or lineage of 
Kshatriyas which sprank from Ikshwaku, grandson of the sun. 
Rama was of this race, and so were many other great kings and 
heroes. Many Rajputs claim descent from tliis and the other 
great lineage, the Lunar race. Tlie Riina of Udaypur claims to 
be of the Surya-vama, and the Jharejas of Cutch and Sindli 
assert a descent from the Chandra-vansa. There were two 
dynasties of tlie Solar race. The elder branch, which reined at 
Ayodliya, descended from Ikshwaku through his eldest son, 
Vikukshi. The other dynasty, reigning at Mithila, descended 
from another of Ikshwaku’s sons, named Nimi. The lists of 
these two dynasties on the opposite page are taken from the 
Vish^m Puraria. The lists given by other authorities show some 
discrepancies, but they agree in general as to the chief names. 

SU-6ARMAN. A king of Tri-gartta, who attacked the Raja 
of Vira/a, and defeated him and made him prisoner, but Bliima 
rescued the Raja and made Su-5arman prisoner. 

SUSIIENA. I. A son of Kyvshwa and Rukmim. 2 . A pliy- 
sician in the army of Rama, who brought the dead to life and 
performed other miraculous cures. , 

An Asura mentioned in the i^^g-veda as killed 

by Indra. 

SU/SRUTA. A medical writer whose date is uncertain, but 
his work was translated into Arabic before the end of the eighth 
century. The book has been printed at Calcutta. There is a 
Latin translation by Hepler and one in German by Vullers. 

SUTA. ‘ Charioteer.’ A title given to Karwa. 

SU-TlKSHAA. A hermit sago who dwelt in the Da/2(faka 
forest, and was visited by Rama and Sita. 

SUTRA. ‘ A thread or string.' A nilo or aphorism. A verse 
expressed in brief and technical language, — a very favourite 
form among the Hindus of embodying and transmitting rules. 
There are Sutras upon almost every subject, but “ the Sutras ” 
generally signify those which are connected with the Vedas, viz., 
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the Kalpa Sutras, rdating to ritual; tlie Grihya Sutras, to' 
ilomcstic rites ; and the Samayacharika Sutras, to conventional 
usages. The Kalpa Sutras, liaving especial reference to the Veda 
nr #S'i*uti, are called 5rauta; the others are classed as Smarta, being 
deprived from the Sm?*iti. The Sutras generally are anterior to 
]\faim, and are probably as old as the sixth century I3.a Several 
have ])een published in the Bibliotheca Indkci, 

.VUTIJDKI. The river Satlej. See /S'ata-dru. 

SU-VAHU. A Eaksliasa, son of Taraka. lie was killed by 
Kaiiia. 


SU-VELA. One of the three peaks of the mountain Tri- 
ku/a, on tlie midmost of which the city of Lanka was built. 

SU-i^ODITAXA. ‘ Fair fighter.' A name of Dur-yocUiana. 

SWADITA. ‘ Oblation.' Daughter of Daksha and Prasuti 
according to one statement, and of Agni accoriling to another. 
Slie is conn(‘ctcd Avith the Pitr/s or Manes, and is represented 
as Avife of Kavi or of one class of Pitr/s, and as mother of 
others. 


SWAllA. ‘Offering.' Daughter of Daksha and Prasuti. 
She Avas Avife of Valini or Fire, or of AbhimanT, one of the 
Agnis. 

iSlVA-PTfALKA. Husband of Garulim and father of Akrura. 
Jfe Avas a man of great sanctity of character, and where “ ho 
dwelt famine, league, death, and other visitations were un- 
known.” Tlis presence once brought rain to the kingdom of 
Jviwi-raja, Avhere it was much wanted. 

SWAP. See Vyribriti. 

SWARGA. The heaven of Indra, the abode of the inferior 
gods and of beatified mortals, supposed to bo situated on Mount 
kleni. It is called also Hairibha, Misrak^vana, Tavisha, Tri- 
divam, Tri-pish^apam, and DrdhAva-loka. Names of heaven or 
]»aradise in general pre also used for it, 

SWAR-LOKA. See Loka 

SWAROCHISIIA. Name of the second Manu. See Manm 

SWASTIKA. A mystical religious mark placed upon per- 
sons or things. It is in the form of a Greek cross with the ends 


hont round 




SWAYAM-BHU. 
tlie creator. 


‘ The self-existent. ' A name of Brahma, 
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SWAYAM^HUVA. A name of tho first Manu (q.v.). 

^SWETA-DWlPA. ‘ The white island or continent' Colonel 
AVilford attempted to identify it with Britain 

WETA-KETU. A sage who, according to tho jMaha-bhaiata, 
put a stop to the practice of manned women consorting with 
other men, espechilJy with Brahmans. His indignation was 
aroused at seeing a Bralimaii take his mother by the hand and 
invite her to go away with him. The husband saw this, and 
^ told his son that there was no ground of offence, for tlie practice 
had prevailed from time immemorial. ^SVeta-ketu would not 
tolerate it, and introduced the rule by which a wife is forbidden 
to have intercourse witli another man unless specially appointed 
by her husband to raise up seed to him. 

SVVETA^S'WATARA. An XJpanishad attached to the Yajur- 
veda. It is one of tho most modern. Tnmslated by Dr. Koei* 
for the Bibliotheca Indica. 

<SYALA. * A brother-in-law.' A Yiidava j»rinco who in- 
sulted the snge Gargya, and was the cause of liis becoming the, 
father of Kala-yavana, a great fue of Krishwn and tho Yadava 
family. ' 

^YAMA. *The black,’ A name of /Shiva's consort. See 
Devi. 

SYAMANTAKA. a celebrated gem given by the sun to 
Satrajita. “ It yielded daily eight loads of gold, and dispelled 
all fear of portents, wild beasts, fire, robbers, and famine.” But 
though it was an inexhaustible source of good to the virtuous 
wearer, it was deadly to a wicked one. Satrajita being afraid 
that Knsh 72 a would take it from him, gave it to his own brother, 
Prasena, but he, being a bad man, was killed l)y a lion. Jam- 
bavat, king of the bears, killed the lion and carried off the gem, 
but K?'isliwa, after a long conflict, took it from him, and restored 
it to Satrajita. Afterwards Satrajita was killed in liis sleep 
by ^ata-dhanwan, who carried off tJio gem. Being pursued by 
Krishna and Bala-nlrna, ho gave the gem to Akrura and coh- 
tinued his flight, but he was overtaken and killed by Krislma 
alone. As Krish/ta did not bring back tho jewel, Bala-rama 
suspected that he had secreted it, and consequently he upbraided 
him and parted* from him, declaring that he would not be im- 
posed upon by perjuries. Akrura siibsequently produced tho 
gem, and it was claimed by Krishna, Balariama, and Satya- 
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bhama. After some contention it was decidedf that Akrilra 
should keep it, and so “ ho moved about like the sun wearing a 
garland of light.” 

SY AYASWA, Son of Archananas. Both were Vedic Bishis. 
In a liyinn he says, “ /Stuiyasi has given mo cattle, comprising 
horses and cows and hundreds of sheep.” The story told in 
explanation is that Arehananas, having seen the daughter of 
Raja Rathaviti, asked her in marriage for his son 5yav<^wa. The 
king was inclined to consent, but the queen objected that no 
dauglitcr of tlieir house had ever been given to any one less 
saintly than a jRishi. To qualify himself Syavoswa engaged in 
austerities and begged alms. Among others, he begged of *S^a.s*i- 
yasl, ^vife of Raja Taranta. She took him to her husband, with 
whose permission she gave him a herd of cattle and costly orna- 
ments. The Raja also gave him whatever he asked for, and 
sent him on to his younger brother, Punimllha. On liis way he 
mot the Maruts, and laudcxi them in a hymn, for wliich they 
made him a 7i!/shi. He then returned to Rathaviti, and received 
his daughter to wife. 

TAZ^AKA. See Taraka. 

TATTTIRlYA. This term is applied to the Sanhita of the 
Black Yajur-veda. (See Yeda.) it is also applied to a Br^- 
niawa, to an Arawyaka, to an Upanishad, and a Prati^akhya of 
the same Veda. All these are prhited, or arc in course of print- 
ing, in the Bibliotheca, Indica^ and of the last there is a transla- 
tion in that serial, 

TAKSHA, TAKSHAKA. Son of Bharata, and nephew of 
Rama-chandra. The sovereign of Gandhara, who resided at and* 
probably founded Taksha-sila or Taxila, in the Panjab. 

TAKSHAKA. ‘ One who cuts off; a carpenter.* A name of 
Viswo-karma. A serpent, son of Kadru, and chief c>f snakes. 

TAKSHA-5ILA. A city of the Gandharas, situated in the 
Panjab. It was the residence of Taksho, son of Bharata and 
nephew of Rama-chandra, and perhaps took its name from him. 
It is the Taxila of Ptolemy and other classical writera Arrian 
describes it as “ a large and wealthy city, and the most populous 
between the Indus and Hydaspes.” It was three days* journey 
east of the Indus, and General Cunningham has found its 
remains at Sahh-dharl, one mile north-east of Kala-kisaraL 

TALAJANGHA Son of Jaya-dhwaja, king of Avanti, of 
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TALA’^KETU—TANTRA. 

the Haihaya race, and founder of the Tala-janglia trib^ of Hai- 
hayas. Se& Haihaya. 

TALA-KETU. ‘ Palm-banner.’ An appellation of Bhishma ; 
also of an enemy killed by Krishna. Bala-rama had the synonym- 
ous appellation Tfila-dliwaja. 

TALAM. The throne of Durga. 

TALAVAKARA. A name of the Kona Upanishad. 

TAMASA, The fourth Manu. See, Manu. 

TAMASA. The river “Tonse,” rising in the Bikshn. moun- 
tains, and falling into the Ganges. 

TAMRA-LJITA. The country immediately west of the Bha- 
girathi; Tamlook, Hijjali, and Midnapore. Its inhabitants are 
called Tamra-liptakas. 

TAMRA-PARiVA, TAMRA-PARA^I. Ceylon, the ancient 
Taprobaiie. There was a town in the island called Tamra-pamI, 
from which the whole island has been called by that name. 

TANDU, One of /Siva’s attendants. He was skilled in music, 
and invented the dance called Taw^ava. See /S^iva. 

TANDYA, TAiVDAKA. The most important of the eight 
Brahmaims of the Sama-veda. It has been published in the 
Bibliotheca Indica. 

TANTRA. * Rule, ritual.’ The title of a numerous class of 
religious and magical works, generally of later date than the 
Pura?ias, and representing a later development of religion, 
although the worsliip of the female energy had its origin at an 
earlier period. The chief peculiarity of the Tantras is the pro- 
minence they give to the female energy of the deity, his active 
nature being personified in the person of his /Shlvti, or wife. 
There are a few Tantras which make Visli/au’s wife or R^ha 
the object of devotion, but the groat majority of them are 
devoted to one of the manifold forms of Devi, the /Sakti of Siva, 
and they are commonly written in the form of a dialogue between 
these two deities. Devi, as the Sakti of Siva, is the especial 
energy concerned with sexual intercourse and magical powers, 
and these arc the leading topics of the Tantras. There are five 
requisites for Tantra worship, the five Makaras or five m’s — (i.) 
Madya, wine; (2.) Mansa, flesh; (3.) Matsya, fish; (4.)Mudra, 
parched grain and mystic gesticulations ; (5.) Maithuna, sexual 
intercourse. Each Sokti has a twofold nature, white and black, 
gentle and ferocious. Thus XJnia and Gaurl are gentle forms of 
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the iSfikti of iS^iva, while Durga and Kali are fiercfc forms. The 
iSaktaa or worshippers of the 5aktis are divided into two classes, 
Dakshinacharis and VamachMs, the right-handed and the left- 
handed. Tlie worship of the right-hand iS’aktas is comparatively 
decent, Imt that of the left hand is addressed to the tierce forms 
of the iS'aktis, and is most licentious. The female principle is 
worshipped, not only symbolically, but in the actual woman, 
and promiscuous intercourse forms part of the orgies. Tantra 
worsliij) prevails chiefly in Bengal and the Eastern provinces. 
TAPAR-LOKA, TAPO-LOKA. SeeLokii, 

TAl’ATl. The river Tapti personified as a daughter of the 
Sun by Chhaya. Slic was mother of Kuru by Samvarawa, 
TARA. Wife of the monkey king Balin, and mother of 
Angada. After the death of Balin in battle she was taken to 
wife by his brother, Su-giiva. 

TAKA, TARAKA. Wife of Brihaspati. According to the 
Pura?ias, Soma, the moon, carried her off, which led to a great 
war betwemi tlio gods and the Asuras. Brahma put an end to 
the war and restored Tara, but she was delivered of a child 
which she declared to bo tlio son of Soma, and it was nameil 
Budha. Sf.’c Br/haspati. 

TARxiKA. Son of A''ajranaka. A Daitya whose austerities 
made him formidable to the gods, and for whose destruction 
Skanda, the god of war, was miraculously born. 

TARAKA. A female Daitya, daughter of the Yaksha Su-ketu 
or of the demon Sunda, and mother of Mancha. She was 
changed into a Raksliasi by Agastya, and lived in a forest called 
by her name on the Ganges, opposite the confluence of the Sarju, 
and she ravaged all the country round. Vi^wamitra desired 
Rama-chandra to kill lier, but he was reluctant to kill a woman. 
He resolved to deprive her of the poAver of doing harm, and cut 
off her two arms. Lakshmawa cut off lior nose and ears. She, 
by the power of sorcery, assailed Rama and LakshmaTMi with a 
fearful shower of stones, and at the earnest command of Visw^ 
mitra, tlie former killed her with an arrow. — llamdyana, 

TARAKA-MAYA. The war which arose in consequence of 
Soma, the moon, having carried off Tara, the wife of Bnhaspatj. 

TARKSHYA. An ancient mythologicjil personification of 
the sun in the form of a horse or bird. In later times the name 
is applied to Garuda. 
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TATWA SAMASA. A text-book of the Sankhya philo- 
eophy, attributed to Kapila himself. 

TELTNGA. The Tolugu country, stretching along the coast 
from Orissa to Madras. 

TILOTTAMA ISTamo of an Apsaras. She was originally a 
Brahman femde, but for the offence of bathing at an improi)er 
season she was condemned to be bom as an Apsaras, for the 
purpose of bringing about tlie mutual destmetion of the two 
demons Sunda and Upasunda. 

TIMll^!, TIM IN-GILA. The Tim in is a large fabulous fisli. 
The Timin-gila, ‘ swallower of the Timin,* is a still larger one ; 
and there is one yet larger, the Tiinin-gila-gila or Tinii-tiujin-giJa, 

‘ swallower of the Tiinin-gila.^ Cf. tlio Arabic Tiiinin, sea-serpent. 
It is also called Samudraru. 

TTSII YA. The Kal i Yuga or fourth age. 

TITTIRI. ‘ A partridge.’ An ancient sage who was the pupil 
of Yaska, and is an authority referred to by Pawini. Some attri- 
bute the Taittiriya yauhita of the Yajur-veda to him. Bee Veda. 

TOSALAK.A. An athelete and boxer who was killed by 
Krklma. in the public arena in the presence of Kansa. 

TRAIGARTTAS. Tlie peo})!© of Tri-gartta (q.v.). 

TRASADASYU. A royal sage and author of hymns. Ac- 
cording to Sayar^i, lie was soji of Purukutstu WhcJi Purukutsa 
was a prisoner, “Ijis queen propitiated the seven 7 ’/.sliis to obtain 
a son wlio might take his ftithcr’s place. They advised her to 
worship India and Varu7ia, in consequence of which Trasadasyu 
was born.” lie was renowned for his generosity. According to 
the Bhagavata I’linwui ho was father of Purukutsa. 

TRETA YUGA. The second age of the world, a period of 
1,296,000 years. Bee Yuga. 

TRI-BIlUVANA, TRl-LOKA. The three worlds, Swarga, 
Bhumi, Patala — ^heaven, earth, and holL 

TRI-DANA. ‘Three times ten, thirty.’ In round numbers, 
the thirty-three deities — twelve Adityas, eight Vasus, eleven 
Rudras, and two Aswiiis. 

TRI-GARTTA. ‘The country of the three strongholds,* 
lately identified with the northern hill state of Kotoch, which is 
still called by the peoido “ the country of Traigart” — IFilson. 
General Cunningbam, however, clearly identifies it with the 
JMandhar Doab and Kangra. 
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TRI-JATA. An amiable Rakshdsi who befriended Sita 
when slic was the captive of Bava?m in Ceylon. She is also 
railed Dharma-jna. 

TRI-KAADA jS>ESIIA a Sanskrit vocabulary in three 
cliapters, composed as a supplement to the Amara-kosha. It 
lias been printed in India. 

TRI-KUTA. ‘Tliree peaks.’ i. The mountain on which 
the city of Lanka was built 2 . A mountain range running 
south from Mem. 

TRT-LOCIIANA. * Three-eyed,’ i.e., /S'! va^ The Maha-bharata 
relates that the third eye burst from ^Sivfi’s forehead with a great 
flame when his wife playfully placed her hands over his eyes 
after he had been engaged in austerities in the Himalaya. This 
eye has been very destmetive. It reduced Kama, the god of 
love, to ashes. 

TRI-MORTT. * Triple form.’ The Hindu triad. This was 
foreshadowed in the Vedic association of the three gods Agni, 
Vayu, and Surya. The triad consists of the gods Bralima, aS'Ivu, 
inul Yishrm, the representatives of the creative, destmetive, 
and preservative principles. Brahma is the embodiment “of 
the Rajo-guwa, the quality of passion or desire, by which the 
world was called into being ; /S^iva is the embodied Tamo-guwa, 
the attribute of darkness or wrath, and the destructive fire by 
wldcli the earth is annihilated ; and Vishwu is the embodied 
Satwa-guna, or property of mercy* and goodness by which the 
world is preserved. The three exist in one and one in three, as 
the Veda is divided into three and is yet but one ; and they 
are all Airita, or comprehended within that one being who is 
Parama or ‘ supreme,’ Guhya or ‘ secret,’ and Sarvatma, ‘ the soul 
of all things.’ ” — Wilson, 

The I’adma Piira/ia, which is a Vaishwava work and gives tlie 
supremacy to Vish77.u, says, “ In the beginning of creation, the 
great Vishnu, desirous of creating the whole world, became three- 
fold : creator, preserver, and destroyer. In order to create this 
world, the supremo spirit produced from the right side of his 
body himself as Brahma ; then in order to preserve the world he 
j)roduced from the left side of his body Vishnu ; and in order to 
destroy the world ho produced from the middle of his body the 
eternal /Siva. Some worship Brahma, others Vishnu, others /Siva; 
but Vishnu, one yet threefold, creates, preserve^ and destroys, 
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therefore let *tho pious make no difference between the three.” 
The representation of the Tri-murti is one body with three 
heads : in the middle Brahma, on the right Vishnu, ami on the 
left jSiva. The worship of Bralima is rilniost extinct, but Vish/iu 
and jSiva receive unbounded adoration from their respective 
followers, and each is elevated to the dignity of the supremo 
being. 

T 7 ?/VAVARTTA. A demon who assumed tlic form of a 
whirlwind and carried off the infant K?*/Bli7ia, but was over- 
powered and killed by the child. 

TRI-PAT) A. * Three-footed.' Fever porsonilied as having 
three feet, symbolising the thi’oe stagt^s of fever — heat, cold, and 
sweat 

TRI-PUR A. ‘Tripltj city.' i. According to the IIari-van.'?a 
it was aerial, and was burnt in a war wdtli the gods. 2. A name 
of the demon Bana, because ho received in gift three cities from 
iSIva, Brahniii, and Vishmi. He was killed l)y ^Viva. Ilis name 
at full length is Tripur^ura. The name is also applied to Si\a. 

TRI-PURI. Tlu‘. capital city of the Chedis, now traeeable 
in the insignificant village of Tewar, on the banks of the Nar- 
mada. 

TRI-^SANKU. See Satya-vrata. 

TRI-6TRAS. * Tliree-headcd.' i. In tlic Vedas, a son of 
Twash^7’i; also called Vwwa-rupa. 2. Fever personified as a 
demon with three heads, typical of the throe stages of h(‘fit, cold, 
and sweating. 3. Kuvcni, god of wealth. 4. An Asura killed 
hy Vislmu. 5. A son or a friend of Rava7«i killed by Rama. 

TRI-*SULA. ‘A trident' The trident of /Slvti. 

TRITA, TRITA APTYA. A minor deity mentioned occa- 
sionally in the i?ig-veda, and generally in some relation to Indra. 
Thus “ Indra broke through the defences of VaLi, as diil Trita 
through the coverings (of the well).” In explanation of this and 
similar allusions, a legend is told by the commentator to the 
effect, that Ekata, Dwita, and Trita (first, second, and tliird), 
were three men produced in water by Agni, for the purpose of 
nibbing off the remains of an oblation of clarified butter. Agni 
threw the cinders of the offerings into water, and from them 
sprang the throe brothers, who, ^m their origin in water (dp), 
were called Aptyas. Trita went one day to draw water from a 
well and fell into it. The Asuras then heaped coverings over 

X 
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the mouth of it to prevent his getting out, but he feroke through 
them with ease. The Niti-nianjari tells the story differently. 
Ekata, Dwita, and Trita were travelling in a desert and suffered 
from thirst. They came to a well from which Trita drew water 
and gave it to his brothers. In order to appropriate his pro- 
])erty the two brothers threw him into the well, placed a cart- 
wheel over it, anrl there loft him. Trita prayed earnestly to the 
gods, and with their help he escaped. 

Ti?/TSUS. A people frequently mentioned in the Veda. 
Sayawa says they were “ priests who were Vasish/ha*s disciples.” 
Vasish^ha himself is said to have belonged to tlie tribe, 

TJtl-VEA^I. ‘ The triple braid.' A name of Prayaga. It is 
so cj lied because the Ganges and tJumna here unite, and the 
Saraswati is supiDosed to join them by an underground channel 

TKT-VIKRAMA. A name of Vishwu used in the .Kig-veda, 
and refening to tlireo steps or paces which ho is represented as 
taking. These steps, according to the opinion of a commentator, 
are “the three periods of the sun's course, — ^liis rising, culminating, 
and setting. ” An old commentator says, “ Vishnu shipped by sepa- 
lato striiles over the whole universe. In three places ho planted' 
his step, one step on the earth, a second in the atmosphere, and 
a third in tlio sky, in the successive forms of Agiii, Vayu, and 
Surya.” Tlic great comnnmtator Sayav^a, a conq^aratively modem 
writer, understands these steps as being the three steps of Vishnu 
in the Vamana or dwarf incarnation, and no doubt they were 
the origin of this fiction. 

TRYAMEAKA. ‘ Tlircc-eyed,' or ‘ TTaving three wives or 
sisters.' r. A name of /^iva. 2. One of the Rudras. 3. Name 
of one of the twelve great Lingas. See Lin'ga. 

TRYARUVA. A king, son of Triv?v'slian, of the race of 
Ikshwaku. lie was riding in a chariot which Vri5a, his puro- 
hita or family priest, was driving. The vehicle passed over and 
killed a Brahman boy, and a question arose as to who was 
responsible for . the death. The question was referred to an 
assembly of the Ikslnvakus, and they decided it against Vrisa. 
The purohit by his prayers then restored the boy to life, and 
being very angry with them for what ho deemed partiality, “ fire 
henceforth ceased to perform its functions in their dwellings, 
and the cooking of their food and other offices ceased.” The 
Tkshwakus appeased him, and upon his prayers the use of 
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fire was r^fored to them. This story is told by Sayawa in 
elucidation of a Yedic allusion, and he quotes the iSEtyayana 
Biahmafia as the authority. 

“ TUKIIARAS. A northern tribe from whom Tukhiiristan 
obtained its name. They are probably the tribe of ^Shkas, by 
whom Bactria was taken from the Greeks. They are also called 
Tusliaras. 

TULADHARA- A trading Vai.9ya mentioned in the Maha- 
bh^ata as very virtuous and leanied, to whom Jojali, an 
arrogant Br^iman, was sent by a voice from the sky to learn 
wisdom. 

TULUNGA. Tuluva, or the country where the Tulu lan- 
guage is spoken, on tlie western coast below Goa. 

TUMBURU. Name of a Gandharva. See Viradlni. 

TUATDA. A demon slain by Naliusha, the son of Ayus. 
He had a son named VituwJa, who was killed by Bhagavati 
(Durga). 

TURANGA-VAKTRA. ‘Horse-faced people.* Kinnaras. 

TURUSIIKAS. Turks; the poojdc of Turkistan. The 
Indo-Scythians, who, under Kanishka and other kings of the 
race, held Northern India. 

TURVA/S'A, TURVA^U. Son of Yayati by Devayani. Ho 
refused to bear the curse of premature decrci)itude passed upon 
his father, and so his father cursed him that his posterity should 
“ not possess dominion.** His father gavii him a i)ai‘t of his 
kingdom, but after some generations, his line merged into that 
of his brother Puru, who bore for a time the curse passed upon 
his father. 

TUSHARA. See Tukhara. 

TUSHITAS. A gawa or class of subordinate deities, thirty- 
six in number, but sometimes reduced to twelve, and identified 
with the Adityas. 

TWASH 27 ?/. Tn the i?ig-veda this deity is the ideal artist, 
the divine artisan, the most skilful of workmen, who is versed 
in all wonderful and admirable contrivances, and corresponds in 
many respects with Hophaistos and Vulcan. He sharpens and 
carries the great iron axe, and he forges the thunderbolts of 
Indra. He is the beautiful, skilful worker, the omniform, the 
archetype of all forms, the vivifier and the bestower of long life. 
He imparts generative power and bestows oflspring. He forms 
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husband and wife for eafcli other, even from the womb. He 
develops the seminal germ in the womb, and is the shaper of 
all forms, human and animal. He has generated a strong man, 
a lover of the gods, a swift horse, and has created the whole 
world. As the /S^atapatha Brahmawa expresses it, “ He has pro- 
duced and nourishes a great variety of creatums \ all worlds (or 
b(}ings) are his, and are known to him ; he has given to heaven 
and earth and to all things their forms.” Ho created Brahmanas- 
pati above all creaturcis, and genemted Agni along with heaven 
and earth, the waters and the Bhy igus. He is master of the 
universe, the first-born protector and leader, and knows the 
region of the gods. He is supplicated to nourish the worshipper 
and i^rotect his sacrifice. He is the bestower of blessings, and 
is possessed of abundant wealth, and grants jirosperity. He is 
asked, like other gods, to take pleasure in the hymns of his 
worshippers and to grant them riches. He is associated with 
the i?/bhus, and is represented as sometimes envying and some- 
times admiring their skill. Ho is represented as being occa- 
sionally in a state of hostility with Tndra, and ho had a son 
named Vwwa-rupa (oniniform) or Tri-siras, who had three heads, 
six eyes, and three mouths, who was especially obno.xious to 
Indra, and was slain by him. Ho had a daughter, Sarawyu, 
whom he married to Vivaswat, and she was the mother of the 
Aswins. In the Puriiwas Twash/ri is identified with Ywwa- 
karman, the artisan of the gods, and sometimes also with Prajii- 
pati. One of the Adityas and one of the Kiulras bear this name, 
as also did a prince desc(?ndod from Bharata. 

UCI[CIIAl//-61tAYAS. The model horse. The white 
horse of Tiidra, produced at the churning of the ocean. It is 
fed on ambrosia, and is held to be the king of liorses. 

UCHCinilSHTA. The remains of a sacrifice, to which 
divine powers are ascribed by the Iiig-\ eda. 

* UJ3AYA-GIRr PARYATA. The eastern mountain from 
behind which the sun rises. 

TJDAYANA. i. A prince of the Lunar race, and son of Sahas- 
ranika, who is the hero of a popular story. He was king of 
V'atsa, and is commonly called Yatsa-raja. His capital was 
Kausambi. Yasava-datta, princess of UjjayinT, saw him in a 
dream and fell in love with him. Ho was decoyed to that city, . 
and there kept in captivity by the king, Cha7^^?asena ; but when 
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he was set at*liberty by the minister, he carried ofiF Vasava-datta 
from her father and a rival suitor. 2. A name of Agastya. 

UDDITAVA. The friend and counsellor of K?^3hwa. Ac- 
cording to some ho was Knsliwa's cousin, bping son of Deva- 
bhaga, the brother of Vasu-deva lie was also called Pavana- 
vyadhi. 

UDGATi?/. A priest whose duty it is to tdiaunt the prayers 
or hymns from the Sama-veda. 

UDKA^^KA. Hari5-cliandra’s aerial city. /S(?6 Saublia. 

UGKA. A name of Kiidra, or of one of his manifestations. 
See Kudrn. 

UGRASENA. A king of Mathura, husband of Kami, and 
fatlier of Kansa and Devaka. He was dei)osed by Kaim, but 
Krishna, after killing the latter, restored Ugrasena to the throne. 
See Kan^a 

UJ.TAYANl. The Greek and tlie modern Oujein or 

Ujjein. It was the capital of Vikramaditya and one of the 
seven sacred citi<is. Hindu geographers calcailate tlieir longitude 
from it, making it their first meridian. 

ULOKA. ‘An owl’ Son of Kitava. He was king of a 
country and people of the same name. He was an ally of tlic 
Kauravas, and acted as their envoy to the Payirfavas. 

ULtJJ^I. A daughter of Kauravya, Kaja of the Kiigas, 
with whom Arjuna contracted a kind of marriage. She was 
nurse to her step-son, Babluai-vahana, and had great influence 
over him. According to the Vislmu Pura^ia she had a son 
named Iravat. 

UMA ‘Light.’ A name of the consort of /Viva. The 
earliest known mention of the name is in tlie JCcuia LTpanishad, 
where .she a])pcars as a mediatrix between Brahma and the other 
gods, and seems to ho identified with Yiicli. See DbvI. 

TJMA-PATI. ‘Husband of Uraii,’ that is to .say, ^S'iva. 

UPANISIIADS. ‘Esoteric doctrine.’ The third division 
of the Vedas attached to the Brahma/m portion, and forming 
part of the /Smti or revealed word. The Upanishads are generally ‘ 
written in prose with interspersed verses, but some are wholly iu . 
verse. There are about 150 of these works, probably even more. 
They are of later date than the Brahmawas, but it is thought that 
the oldest may date as far back as the sixth century no. The 
object of these treatises is to ascertain the mystic sense of the 
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text of the Veda, and so tliey enter into such abstruse questions 
as the oi-gih of the universe, the nature of the deity, the nature 
of, soul, and the connection of mind and matter. Thus they con- 
tain the beginnings of that metaphysical inquiry which ended 
in the full development of Hindu philosophy. The Upanishads 
have “one remarkable peculiarity, the total absence of any 
Erahmanical exclusiveness in their doctrine. They are evidently 
later than the older Sanhitas and Erahmawas, but they breathe 
an entirely different spirit, a freedom of thought unknown in 
any earlier work except tlio AVg-veda hymns themselves. The 
great teachers of the liiglicr knowledge and Erahmans are con- 
tinually represented as going to Kshatriya kings to become their 
pupils.” — Professor Cowell. The i2/g-veda has the Upanishad 
called Aitareya attached to the Aitiireya Eralimawa. The 
Taittiriya fianliita of the Yajiir has an Upanishad of the same 
name. The Vajasaneyi Sanhitii has the La, and attached to 
the ^S'atapatha EnTliinar/a it has the Erihad Aranyaka, which is 
the most important of them. The »Sjima veda has the Kona and 
Chhandogya. All these liave been translated into English, The 
Atharva-veda has the Kadia, Prasna, ^lunfZaka, ^[iindukya, and 
others, altogether fifty-two in number. Those are the most im- 
portant of the Upanishads. !Many of the Upanishads have been 
jirintcd, and several of them translated in the Liblioiheca Indica, 
and by Poley. There is a catalogue by Miiller in the Zeitschrift 
des D. M. G., vol. xix. 

UPAPLAVYA. ^Matsya, the cajntal of the king of Vira/a. 

UPA-PURAiVAS. Secondary or subordinate Puranas. See 
Purfiwa. 

UPARTCHARA A Vasu or demigod, who, according to the 
Malia-bharata, became king of Chedi by command of Indra. He 
had five sons by his wife ; and by an Apsaras, named Adrika, 
condemned to live on earth in the form of a fish, he had a son 
named Matsya (fish), and a daughter, Satya-vati, who was the 
mother of Vyasa* 

UPA/SRUTL A supernatural voice which is heard at night 
revealing the secrets of the future. 

UPASUNDA. A Daitya, son of Xisunda, brother of Sunda, 
and father of Muka. See Sunda. 

UPA- VEDAS. Subordinate or inferior Vedas. These are 
sciences which have no connection whatever with the 6^ruti or 
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revealed Veda. They are four in number — (i.) Ayur-veda, 
medicine; (2,) Gandharva-veda, music and dancing; (3.) Dlia- 
nur-veda, archery, military science ; (4.) Sthapatya-veda, archi- 
tecture. 

IIPJ^NDRA. A title given to K?*ishwa by Indra, 

URAGAS. The Nagas or serpents inhabiting Patala. 
ORMILA. Daughter of Janaka, sister of Sitii, wife of Laksh- 
inawa, and mother of Gandliarvi Somadil 

DRVA. Father of i^ichika and grandfather of Jaiiiad-agni. 
URVA 5 t A celestial nymph, mentioned first in the i?ig- 
veda. The sight of her beauty is sjiid to have caused tlie gene- 
ration, in a peculiar way, of tlie sages Agastya and Vasish/ha by 
Mitra and Varu?ita. A verse says, “And thou, O Vasishdui, art 
a son of Mitra and Vaniwa.” Slie roused the anger of these two 
deities and incurrcHl their curse, through which she came to 
live upon the earth, and became the wife or misti'ess of Puru- 
ravas. The story of her amour with Puni-ravas is lirst told in 
tlie Satapatha lJr.'ilinja?ia. The loves of Purii-ravas, the Vikrania 
or. hero, apd of UiTa^n, the nymph, are. th(‘. subject of Killi- 
diWs drama called Vikramorva.sT. See l^inl-r.ivas. 

UiS^ANAS. I. The planet Venus or its regmii, also called 
<Siikra (q.v.). 2. Author of a Dharnia-sastra or law-l)ook. 

t'TSIlA. A Daitya primness, daughter of Ru/ai and grand- 
daughter of Bali. She is called also Priti-jushiL She fell in 
love with a prince whom she saw in a dniain, and wa.s anxious 
to know if there were such a person. Her favourite companion, 
Chitra-lekha, drew the portraits of many gods and men, but 
Dsha’s choice fell upon Aninnhlha, son of Pradyuinna and 
grandson of Krishna. Chitra-lekha, by lier magic power, brought 
Aniruildha to tJsha. Her father, on hearing of the youth's 
being in the palace, endeavoured to kill him, hut he defended 
himself successfully. Bawa, however, kept Aniruddha, “ binding 
him in serpent bonds.” .K77sh7/a, Pradyumna, and Bala-rama 
went to the rescue; and although Tima was supported by /S'iva 
and by Skanda, god of war, his party was defeated, and Aniniddlia 
was carried back to Dw^araka with his wife OsIul 

USHAS. The dawn, the jjwj of tlie Greeks and Aurora of 
the Latins. She is the daughter of heaven and sister of the 
Adityas. This is one of the most beautiful myths of the Vedas, 
and is enveloped in poetry. U&has is the friend of men, she smiles 
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like a young wife, she is the daughter of the sk^, she goes to 
every house, she thinks of the dwellings of men, she does not 
<lespi.so the small or tlie great, she brings wealth ; she is always 
the same, immortal, divine, age cannot touch her; she is thcr 
young goddess, but she makes men grow old. ‘‘ All this,” adds 
JMax Miillcr, “may be simply allegorical language. Unt the 
transition from Devi, ‘ the bright,’ to Devi, the goddess, is so 
(?asy ; tlio daughter of the sky assximes so readily the same per- 
sonality which is given to the sky, Dyaus, her father, that we can 
only guess wliether, in every passage, tlie poet is speaking of a 
bright apparition or of a bright godde^ss, of a natural vision or a 
visible deity.” She is called Ahanil and Dyotana, ‘the illumer.* 

USTTMAlWfi. The Pitr/s or a class of Pitns (q.v.). 

TJaS'JJ. ^Mentioned in the ii/g-veda as the mother of Kak- 
slilvat. A female servant of the queen of the Ivalinga Eaja. 
The king desired his (pieeu to submit to the embraces of the 
sage Dirgha-tamas, in order tliat ho might beget a son. The 
(lucon substituted her bondmaid U.vij. The sage, cognisant of 
the deception, saiKJtified U^ij, and begat upon her a son, Kak- 
sluvat, Avho, through liis alViliation by the king, was a Kshatriya, 
but, as the son of Dlrgba-tamas, was a lirahman. This story is 
told in the Malia-hharata ami some of the Puvilms. 

IITATIIYA. A Ilriihinan of the race of Angiras, who 
inarrietl niiadrii, daughter of Soma, a woman of great beauty. 
Tlie god YaruTWi, wlio had formerly been enamoured of her, car- 
ried her off from Utathya’s hermitage, and would not give her 
up to Narada, wlu) was sent to bring her back. Utaihya, greatly 
enraged, drank up all the sea, still Vani/Ki would not let her go. 
At the desire of Dtathya, the lake of Vani^za was then dried np 
and the ocean swept away. The saint tlien aildressed himself to 
the countries and to the river ; — “ Saraswati, disappear into tlie 
diiserts, an<l let this land, deserted by thee, become impure.” 
“Aftcir the country had become dried up, Varuwa submitted 
himself to Utathya and brought back Bliadril The sage 'was 
]deas(id to get back his wife, and released both the world and 
Vanma from their sufferings.” 

UTKALA. The modem Orissa. It gives its name to one of 
the five northern nations of Brahmans. See Brahman. 

UTTAMAUJAvS. A warrior of great strength, and an ally 
of the PaTidavas. 
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UTTAXA-*t?AD. ‘Outstretched, supine.* In the Vedas, a 
peculiar creative source from which tlie earth sprang. Sup- 
posed to refer to the posture of a woman in parturition. 

UTTANA-PADA. A son of Mami and /Shta-rupa. Bj liis 
wife Su-iwita he had four sons, Dhruva, Klrtiman, Ayushman, 
and Vasu. Some of the Puriiwas gave him another wife, Su-ruciii, 
and a son, Uttama. Ste Dhruva. 

UTTARA (mas.), UTTARA (fern.). A son and daughter of 
the Raja of Virii/a. Uttara was killed in battle hy /Salya, The 
daughter married Abliimanyii, son of Arjuiia. 

IJTTARA-KURTJ. A region lying far to the north, 
Jambu-dwipa.) (Plural.) The inhabitants of this region. 

UTTARA M1MAN8A. A school of philosophy. .Sfec Dan^ana. 

UTTARA-NAISIIADA-CTIARITA A poem on the life 
of iNaln, king of Nisljada, written about the year 1000 A.I). by 
Sn Harsha, a celebrated sceptical philosopher. . It has beeu 
printed in the Bibliofheea Iridica. 

UTTARA-RAlVl A-CIIARITA. ‘ The later chronicle of Rama. 
A drama by IJliava-bliuti on the latter part of Riinia’s liftj. The 
second part of King Rrima, as the. J\raha-vTra-charita is the first 
The drama is bas(^d on the Uttara Ka?id^a of the Ramayana, 
and quotes two or three verses fnmi that poem. It was pro- 
bably written about the bogijuiing of the eighth century. It has 
been translated in blank verse by Wilson, and more literally by 
Professor C. TL Tawiiey. There are several editions of the text 

VA. A name of Vani/ui ; also name of his dwelling. 

VACir. ‘ Speech.* In the ^ig-ve.da, Viich a[)j)ear3 to be the 
personification of speech by whom knowledge was communicated 
to man. Thus she is said to have “ entered into the Aisliis,’* 
and to make whom she loves terrible aiul intelligent, a priest 
and a i^isbi. She was. “generated by the gods,” and is called 
“ the divine Viich,** “ queen of the gods,** and she is described 
as “ the melodious cow who milked forth sustenance and water,** 

“ who yields us nourishment and sustenance. ’* The JlriilimaTias 
associate her with Prajapati in tlie work of creation. In the 
Taittiriya Bnalima^ia she is called “ the mother of the Vedas,** 
and “ the wife of Tndra, who contains within herself all worlds.** 
In tlie /S^atapatha Brahma?Ki she is represented as entering into 
a sexual connection with Prajapati, who, “ being desirous of 
creating, connected himself with various spouses,** and among 
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them, “ through his mind, with Vach,” from whoih “he created 
the waters ; ” or, as this last sontencje is differently translated, 
“ lie created the waters from the world [in the fonii] of speech 
(Vacli).” In the Katliaka Ux)anishad this idea is more distinctly 
formulated : — “ Prajiipati was tliis universe. Yach was a second 
to liim. He associated sexually with her ; she became i)rognant \ 
she dei)arted from him ; she produced these creatures \ she again 
<Mitercd into Prajapati.” 

The Aitarcya Brahmawa and the 5atapatha Braliniawa have a 
story of the Gandharvas having stolen the soma juice, or, as one 
calls it, “ King Soma,” and that as the Gandharvas were fond of 
women, Yfich was, at her own suggestion, “turned into a female” 
by V .0 gods and ii/sliis, and went to recover it from them. 

In the Atharva-veda she is identified with Yiriij, and is the 
daughter of Kama (desire). “ That daughter of thine, 0 Kama, 
is called the cow, she whom sages denominate Yach-Viraj.” 

The iRIaha-bharata also calls her “ the mother of the Yedas,” 
and says, “A voice derived from Brahma entered into the cars 
of them all ; the celestial Saraswati was then produced from the 
heavens,” Here and “ in the later mythology, Saraswati was 
identified with Yacli, and became under dilforent names the 
s])Ouso of Brahma and the goddess of wisdom and eloquence?, and 
is invoked as a must*.,” generally under the name of Saraswati, 
but sometimes as Yilch. 

The Bhagavata Puraria recognises her as “the slender and 
enchanting daughter ” of Bnilima, for whom he had a passion, 
and from whom mankind was produced, that is the female Yiraj. 
{See Yiriij and »Shta-rupa.) Saraswati, as wife of Brahma and 
goddess of wisdom, represents perluips tlie union of power and 
intelligence which was supposed to operate in the work of crea- 
tion. According to the Padma Pul•a7^a, Yach was daughter of 
Daksha, wife of Ka^yapa, and mother of the Gandharvas and 
Apsarases. 

Y AD AY A, YADAYAKALA The submarine fire which 
“ devours the water of the ocean,” causing it to throw off the 
vapours which arc condensed into rain and snow. The word is 
also written YatZava and Bae?ava. '‘See Aurva. 

YAHANA ‘A vehicle.' Most of the gods are represented as 
having animals as their valianas. Brahma has the Hansa, swan 
or goose ; Yishnu has Garu(^a, half eagle, half man ; SiyOy the 
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"bull Nandi ; fndra, an elephant ; Yama, a buffalo ; Karttikeya, 
a peacock \ Kama-deva, the marine monster Makara, or a parrot ; 
Agni, a ram; Varuwa, a fish; Ganesa, a rat; Vayu, an antelope; 
jSani, or Saturn, a vulture ; Duj^^ a tiger. 

VAHNL Fire. Bee AgnL 

VAHUKA. ‘Charioteer.* A name and office assumed by 
Nala in his time of disguise. 

VAIBHOJAS. The Maha-bhiirata says, “ The descendants of 
Druhyu are the Vaibliojas.” “A people unacquainted with the 
use of cars or beasts of burthen, and who travel on rafts ; they 
have no kings.** — Wilson. ' 

VAIBHRAJA. A celestial grove; the grove of the gods on 
^Fount Suparswa, west of Meru. 

VAIDARBIIA. Belonging to the country of Vidarbha or 
Binir. The people of that country. 

VAIDEIIA. Belonging to the country of Vich^ha or Tirhoot, 
&c. The king or the people of the country. Janaka was called 
Vaideha and Sita was VaidehL 

VAU)YA-N ATIIA. ‘ Lord of physicians.* A title of 5 iva. 
Name of one of the twelve great Lingas. See Linga. 

VAIJAYANTA. Tlio palace or the banner of Indra. 

VAIJAYANTI. I. The nwklace of Vislmu, composed of five 
precious gems, pearl, i*uby, emerald, sapphire, and diamond; it “ is 
the aggregate of the five elemental rudiments.’* 2. A law-book 
current in the south. It is a commentary by Xanda Pawdita on 
the Vislmu Smriti. 

VAIEARTTANA. A name of Karwa from his putative 
father, Vikarttana, the sun. 

VAIKTJX 2 *HA. Tlie paradise of Vislmu, sometimes de- 
scribed as on Mount Mem, and at others as in the Northern 
Ocean. It is also called Vaibhra. Vish7m himself is sometimes 
designated by this term. 

VATNATEYA. A name of Vishwu’s bird Garuda. 

VAIRAJ. Manu the son of Viraj. 

VAIRAJAS. Semi-divine beings or IManes unconsumable by 
fire, who dwell in Tapo-loka, but are capable of translation to 
Satya-Ioka. The Kasi-kha?ida explains this term as the Manes 
of “ascetics, mendicants, anchorets, and penitents, who have 
completed a course of rigorous austerities.” See Pitm 

VAIROCHANA. A name of Bali. 
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VAI/S^ALL A city founded by Vwala, son oi Trzwabjndu. 
This is “ a city of considerable renown in Indian tradition, but 
its site is a subject of some uncertainty.” It was a celebrated 
place among the^lhuldliists, and would seem to have been situated 
<jn the left bank of the Ganges. General Cunningham places 
it about 27 miles north of Patna. It is frequently confounded 
with Yi^rda, ?*.(?., UJjayini. 

VALS'AMPAYANA. A celebrated sage who was the original 
teacher of the Plack Yajur-vedii. He was a pupil of the great 
Vyasa, from whom he learned the Maha-bharata, wliich he after- 
Avards recited to King Janamejaya fit a festival. The Ilari-vama 
is also represented as liaving been conmuinicatcd by him. 

V \T/SiESHIKA Tile Atomic school of philosophy. See 
Dard’ana. 

YAbS^RAVATsTA. Patronymic of Kiivera. 

VALS'WANARA. A name by which Agni is occa3ionally 
known in the /t/g-veda. 

YAL 9 YA. Tlie third or trading and agricultural caste. Bcq 
Varna. 

VAITATTA StJTRA. The ritual of the Atharva-veda. The 
text has been published by Dr. Garbe. 

VAITARAYI. ‘ (The river) to bo crossed/ lhat is, the river 
of hell, Avhich must be crosscA before tlie infernal regions can 
1)0 entered. This river is described as being filled with blood, 
ordure, and all sorts of filth, and to run with gi*eat impetuosity. 
A second river stated by the ^Rfaha-bhamta to be in the country 
of the Kalingas ; it must be the river of the same name (vulg. 
“ Jlyetnrnec ”) sojiiewhat higher up in Cuttack. 

VAIVASWATA. I'J'ame of the seventh IVIanu ; he was son 
of Surya and father of Ikshwaku, the founder of the Solar race 
of kings. 

VAJASANEYI-SANHITA. The body of hymns forming 
the White Yajur-veda. See Veda. 

VAJIN. A priest of the White Yajnr-voda. 

VAJRA. I. The thunderbolt of Indra, said to have been 
made of the bones of the Rishi Dadluchi, It is a circular 
w(',apon, with a hole in the centre, according to some, but othem 
represent it as consisting of two transverse bars. It has many 
niimes: — A^ani, Abhrottha, ‘sky-born;* Bahu-dara, ‘much cleav- 
ing;* Bhidira or Chhidaka, ‘the splitter;* Dambholi and Jasuri, 
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‘destructive;^ Hradin, ‘roaring; ' Kiilisa, ^xe;’ Pavi, ‘pointed;* 
Phenarvahin, ‘foam-bearing; Sha^-kona, ‘hexagon;* iSambha and 
Swam. 2. Son of Aniruddha. His mother is sometimea said 
to be Animddha*s wife Su-bhadrii, and at others the Daitya 
princess tTsha. Knshwa just before his death made him king 
over the Yadavas at Indra-ijrastlui. See. the next. 

VA JKA-NALHA. The celebrated chakra (discus) of Krish^ia. 
According to the Maha-bharata it was given to liim by Agni for 
his assistance in defeating Indra and burning the Kha?ii^ava forest. 

VAKA. ‘ A crane.* A great Asura wlio lived near tlie city 
of Eka-chakrfi, and forced the Raja of tlie place to send him 
daily a largo quantity of j)rovisions, wdiicli ho devoured, and 
not only the provisions, but the men who carried them. Under 
the directions of KuntT, her son Eliima took the j)rovisions, and 
when the dcmo]i strui;k him, a terrific combat followed ; cadi 
one tore up trees by the roots and belaboured .the other, till 
Phima seized the demon by the legs and toi*e him asunder. 
’Kuvera is sometimes called by tlus name. 

VALA-KIIILYAS. i. Eleven hymns of an apocryphal or 
peculiar cliaracter interpolated in the it^g-ved;i. 2. “ Pigmy 
sages no bigger than a joint of the thumb, chaste^, pious, resplen- 
dent as the rays of the sun.** So described by the Yislmu 
Purami, which says that they were brought forth by Samnati 
(humility), wife of Kratu, and were 60,000 in number. They are 
able to fly swifter than birds. The 7 ?/g-vcda says that they sprang 
from the hairs of Prajilpati (Brahma). They are the guards of 
the chariot of the sun. They are also called 3 vhaT*was. Wilson 
says “ they arc not improbably connected w'ith the character of 
Diiumling, Tliaunilin, Tamlanc, Tom-a-lyn, or Tom Thumh.’* 

VALMiKl. The author of the Ramayawa, which he in Vedic 
phrase is said to have “seen.** Ho himself is represented as 
taking part in some of the scenes he describes. He received 
the banished Sita into his hermitage at Chitra-ku^a, and edu- 
cated her twin sons Kusa and Lava. “ Tradition has marked a 
hill in the district of Banda in Bundlekand as his abode.** The 
invention of the sloka is attributed to him, but it cannot be his, 
because the metre is found in the Vedas. 

VAMACHARlS. Followers of the left-hand sect. ^eeTantra. 

VAMA-i?EVA. I, A Vedic Bkhi, author of many hymns, 
In one of his hymns ho represents himself as speaking before his 
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birth, saying, “ Let mo not come forth by this path, for it is 
difficult (of issue) : let me come forth obliquely from the side.” 
Sayana, the commentator, says in explanation, “The iJ/shi 
Vama-<leva, whilst yet in the womb, was reluctant to be bom in 
the usual manner, and resolved to come into the world through 
his moihtir’s side. Aware of his purpose, the mother prayed to 
Aditi, wlio thereupon came with her son Indra to expostulate 
with the i^ishi.” [Tliis story accords with that told by the 
Buddhists of the birth of Buddha.] In the same hymn Vama- 
dova says, “ In extreme destitution I have cooked the entrails of 
a dog,” and Manu cites this to show that a man is not rendered 
impure even by eating the flesh of dogs for the preservation of 
his life. In another hymn ho says, “ As a hawk I came forth 
with speed ; ” and a commentator explains, “ Having assumed 
the form of a hawk, he came forth from the womb by the power 
of Yoga, for he is considered to have been endowed with divine 
knowlege from the period of his coneeption.” 2. A Vedic sago 
mentioned in the Maha-bhamta as possessor of two horses of 
nmrvellous spcjcd called Vain5’^as. 3. A name of Siva ; also of 
one of the Rudras. 

VAMAKA. The dwarf incarnation of Yishwu See Ava- 
tara, 

VAMANA rURAiVA. “That in which the four-faced 
Brahma taught the three objects of existence, as subservient to 
the greatness of Tri-vikrama (Vishnu), which treats also of the 
5 iva kalpa, and which consists of 10,000 stanzas, is called the 
Vamana Purayia.” It contains an account of the dwarf incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, and “extends to about 7000 stanzas, but its 
cohtents scarcely establish its claim to the character of a Pura/ia.” 
“ It is of a more t(jlerant character tlian the (other) Pnranas, and 
divides its homage iiTi])artially hetwetm )S>iva and Vislmu with 
tolerable impartiality. It lias not the air of any antiquity, and 
its compilation may liave amused the leisure of some Br^iman 
of Benares throe or four centuries ago.” — JFilson, 

VANA-PRASTIIA. * A dweller in the worlds.* A Brahman 
in' the third stage of his religious life, passing his time as an 
anchorite in the woods See Brahmam 
VANA-CHARAS (mas.), VANE -CHARTS (fern.). Wan- 
derers of the woods. Fauns, Dryads, or sylvan guardians. 

VAN/SA. A race or family. Lists of the i^ishis or successive 
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teachers of tTie Vedas which are found attached to some of the 
BIahma7^a8 arc called Van^s. 

VANjSA-BRAHMAJVA. The eighth Bralimana of the Sama- 
veda. It has been edited by Buniell. 

VAPUSHMAT.' A man who killed King Manitta of the 
Solar race. Dama, son or grandson of Marutta, in retaliation 
killed Vapushmat With his blood he made the funeral offer- 
ings to the Manes of Marutta, and with the flesh he fed the 
Brahmans who were of Rakshasa descent. 

VAKA-DA. ‘ Bestower of boons.* A name of Devi, also of 
SaraswatL 

VARAIIA. The boar incarnation of Vishmi. See Avatanu 

VARAHA-KALPA. The present kalpa or year of Brahma. 
See Kalpa. 

VARAHA MIHlRA. An astronomer who was one of “ the 
nine gems** of the coui*t of Vikramaditya. {Se^ Kava-ratna.) 
He was author of Bnhat-sanliita and Br/liaj-jatuka. His death 
is placed in 6'aka 509 (A.n. 587). 

VARAIIA PURAVA. “That in which the glory of the 
gi’eat Varaha is predoiuinant, as it was revealed to Earth by 
Vishwu, in connexion, wise Munis, with the Miinava kalpa, aiul 
which contains 24,000 verses, is called the Varaha Pura/ia ; ** 
but this description differs so from the Puru/ja which bears the 
name in the present day, that Wilson doubts its ajiplying to it. 
The known work “ is Jiairatcd by Vish/m as Varalia, or in the 
boar incarnation, to the personified Earth. Its extent, how- 
ever, is not half tliat specified, little exceeding 10,000 stanzas. 
It furnishes also itself evidence of the prior currency of some 
other work similarly denominated.” “It may perhajis be 
referred to the early part of the twelfth century.” 

VARAA^AHL The sacred city of Benares ; also called Kil‘?L 

VARAJVAVATA. The city in wlxicli the PawJuvas dwelt in 
exile. 

VARARUCHL A grammarian who is generally supposed to 
be one with Katy^iyana (q.v.). There was anotlier Varaiuchi who 
was one of “ the nine gems ” at the court of Vikramaditya. 

VARDDIIA-KSIIATRL A patronymic of Jayad-ratha. 

VARKSHI. Daughter of a sage, wlio is instanced in tlie 
Maha-bhmta as being a virtuous 'woman, and wife of ten 
husbanda 
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YARN A, ‘ Class or caste.’ The Chatur-varwa, or four castes, 
as found established in the code of Mann, are — 

r. Brahman. The sacerdotal and leaniod class, the members 
of whioli may be, but are not necessarily priests. ' 

2. Xsliatriya. The regal and warrior caste. 

3. Vawya. Trading and agricultural caste. 

4. iS'udra. Servile caste, whoso duty is to servo the other 
three. 

The first three castes were called dwi-ja, “twice born or rege- 
nerate,” from tlicir b(jing entitled to investiture with the sacred 
thread which effects a second birth. The Briihnians maintain 
that their caste alone remains, that the other three have been 
lost O- degraded, and it is generally believed that there are no 
pure Kshatriyas or Val93"as now existing. The numerous castes 
which have sprung up from the intercourse of people of different 
castes or from other causes are called Vama-5ankara, ‘mixed 
CJistes.’ 

VAESllA. A region. Nine varshas are enumerated as 
situated between the great mountain ranges of the earth : — (i.) 
Bharata-varsha, India ; (2,) Kim-puruslia or Kin-nara ; (3.) 
Ilari; (4,) Ramyaka; (5.) lliran-ma^^a; (6.) Uttara-kuru; 
(7.) lirwWta ; (8.) Bhadra,s'wa; (9.) Ketu-mala. 

VARSHiVEYA. A name of Knshna as a descendant of 
V'/ishm. Name of King Nala’s charioteer. 

VARTTIKAS. Supplementary rules or notes to the gram- 
mar of I’a7iini by later granuiumans, as Katyayana, Batanjali, 
<fec. Katyayana is the chief of these annotators, and is called 
Varttika-kara, ‘the annotator.’ 

VARUiVA. Similar to Oupavog, ‘The universal encom- 
passer, the all-embracer.' One of the oldest of the Vedic deities, 
a personification of the all-investing sky, the imaker and up- 
holder of heaven and earth. As such he is king of the universe, 
king of gods and men, p{)Ssessor of illimitable knoAvlodge, the 
supreme deity to whom especial honour is due. He is often 
associated with Mitra, he being the ruler of the night and Mitra 
of the day ; but his name frec^uently occurs alone, that of Mitra 
only seldom. In later times he was chief among the lower 
celestial deities called Adityas, and later still he became a sort of 
Neptune, a god of the seas and rivers, who rides upon the 
Makara. This character ho still retains. His sign is a fish. 
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Ho is rogcnlf of the west quarter aiui of one of the Nakshatras 
or lunar mansions. According to the Mahil-bhiirata he was son 
of Kardama and father of Pushkara, The IMaha-hharata relates 
that he carried off Bhadra, the wife of Utathya (q.v.), a Brah- 
man, hut Utathya obliged him to submit ajul restoi*e her. He 
was ill a ivay the fath<3r of tlio sage Vasish/lia (q.v.). In the 
Vedas, Varu?/a is not specially connected with watcu-, but tJiere 
are passages in which he is a.ssociated with the (doment of water 
both in tlie atmosphere and on the earth, in such a way as may 
account for the character and fiincitions ascribed to him in the 
later mythology. 

13r. Muir thus sums up in the words of the hymns the func- 
tions and attrihutes of Varuwa : — “Tlie grandest cosmical fuiic- 
lions are ascribed to Varima. Possess<id of illimitable nvsources 
(or knowledge), this divine being has meted out (or fashioned) 
and upholds heaven and earth, ho dwells in all .worlds as sove- 
reign ruler ; indeed the three worlds are embraeed within him. 
He made the golden and revolving sun to shinti in the firma- 
ment, The wind which resounds tliruugh the atmosphere is his 
breath. Ho has opened out boundless paths for the sun, and 
has hollowed out channels fur the rivers, which flow by his com- 
mand. By his wonderful coutrivancti the. rivers i^our out tlniii* 
waters into tlie one oceiiii but never fill it. His ordiiianceH arc 
fixed and umissailabh'.. They r(*st on him imshakeii as on a 
mountain. Through the o[)eration (of his laws) the moon walks 
in brightness, and the stars wdiich appt‘ar in the nightly sky 
myshiriously vanish in daylight. ^Neither the birds flying in 
the air, nor the rivers in their ceaseless fl«jw can attain a know- 
ledge of his power or his wrath. His messengers behold both 
worlds, lie knows the flight of birds in the sky, the. ]>aths of 
ships on the ocean, the course of the far-travelling wu'nd, and be- 
holds all the things that have been or shall he dtme. No creature 
can oven wink without him. He witnesses men’s truth and false- 
hood. He instructs the iiislii Vasish^ha in mysteries ; hut his 
secrets and those of Mitraare not to be revealed to the foolish.” 
“ He has unlimited control over the destinies of mankind. He 
has a hundred thousand remedies, and is supplicated to show his 
wide and deep benevolence and drive away evil and sin, to untie 
sin like a rope and remove it. He is entreated not to steal away, 
but to prolong life, and to spare the suppliant who daily truns- 
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gressos his laws. In many placos mention is made' of the bonds 
or noos( 3 .s with wliicli he sokes and punishes transgressors. 
Mitni and Varu 7 ia conjointly are spoken of in one passage as 
being barriers against falsehood, furnished with many nooses, 
which the hostile mortal cannot sunnount ; and, in another 
place, Tmlra and Varuwa are described as binding with bonds 
not formed of rope. On the other hand, Varuwa is said to he 
gracious even to him who has couiuiitted sin. He is the wise 
guardian of immortality, and a hope is held out that lie and 
Vania, reigning in lilessedness, shall be beheld in the next world 
by the righteous.” 

“ TJie attributes and functions ascribed to Varuwa impart to 
his characbr a nionil elevation and sanctity far surpassing that 
attributed to any otliei* Vedic deity.” 

The corr(isj)ondence of Varuwa with Ouranos has been already 
noted, but “ the parallel will not hold in all points. There is 
not in the Vedie inytliology any special relation between 
Varuwa and IVithivi (tlio earth) as Imsband and wife, as there 
is betwoc'u Ouranos and (lain in the thoogony of Hesiod; nor is 
A’^aruwa reprciscnted in the Veda, as Ouranos is by the Greek 
])oet, as the progenitor of Dyaiis (Zeus), except in the general 
way in which he is said to have formed and to preserve lieaven 
and earth” Texis^ v. 58). Mann also refers to Varuwa 

as “binding the guilty in fatal cords.” s 

In the PuraTms, Varu?ia is sovoroign of tlic waters, and one 
of liis aecompixiiiuients is a noose, which the Vedie deity also 
carried for binding ofrouders ; this is called Naga-pas’a, Pula- 
kanga, or Vi^’wa-jit. His favourite resort is Pushpa-giri, ‘flovrer 
mountain,’ and his city Vasudha-nagara or Suklia. Ho also 
j)Ossesst*s an umbrella impermeable to water, fornn*il. of the hood 
of a cobra, and called Ablioga. The Visliwn Pura/wi mentions 
an incident which shows a curious coincidence between Varuwa 
and jS^eptune. At the* marriage of the sago .Richika, Varuwa 
supplied him with the thousand fleet white horses which the 
bride’s father had demanded of him. VaruTm is also called 
Prachetas, Ainbii-raja, Jala-pati, Ke/?a, ‘lord of the Avaters;’ 
IJd-dania, ‘the suiTOunder ; ’ Pasa-bhrit, ‘the noose-carrier;* 
Viloma, Vari-loma, ‘ Avatery hair ; ’ Yada/i-pati, ‘ king of aquatic 
animals. His son is named Agasti. 

VARUiVANi, VARIJiVL Wife of Varuwa and goddess of 
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wine. She *is said to have sprung from the churning of the 
ocean. Hie goddess of wine is also called Mada and Sura. 

VASANTA. Spring and its deified i)ersonification. 

VASANTA-SEjSTA. Tlie heroine of the drama called Mrich- 
chhaka/i, ‘the toy cart.' 

VASAVA-DATTA A princess of UjjayinI, who is the heroine 
of a popular story by Subandhu. The work has been printed 
by Dr. F. Hall in tlie Bibliotheca Indica, He considers it to have 
‘ been witten early in the seventh century. See TJilayana. 

. VASISHTHA. ‘Most wealthy.' A celebrated Vedic sago 
to whom many hymns are ascribed. According to Manu ho 
was one of the seven great i^/shis and of the ten Prajapatis. 
There was a special rivalry between him and the sage 'Vwwa- 
mitra, who raised himself from the Kshatriya to the Prahman 
caste. Vasishdia was the possessor of a “ cow of plenty," called 
Handini, who had the power of granting him all things (vasu) 
he desired, hence his name. A law-book is atirilnitcd to him, 
or to another of the sanjc name. Though Vasish/ha is clfissod 
among the Prajapatis who sprang from Brahma, a hymn in the 
i?«g-veda and the commentaries thereon assign him a different 
origin, or rather a second birth, and reprcjscnt him and the sago 
Agastya to have sprung from Mitra and VaruWii. The hymn says, 
“ Thou, O Vasish/lia, art a son of Mitra and Vanina, born a Brali- 
man from the soul of UrvasL All the gods placed in the vessel 
thee the drop which had fallen through divine contemplaition.” 
The comment on tliis hymn says, “When these two Adityas 
(Mitra and Vani 7 ia) beheld the Apsaras Urva«l at a sacrifice their 
seed foil from them. , • . It fell on many places, into a jar, into 
water, and on the ground. Tlie* Miini Yasish/ha was produced 
on the ground, while Agastya was born in the jar." 

There is a peculiar liyniii attributed to Vasishdia in the J?/g- 
veda (Wilson, iv. 12 1), beginning “Protector of the dwelling,” 
which the commentators explain as having been addi'essed by 
him to a house-dog which barked as ho entered the house of 
Vanina by night to obtain food after a three days' fast. By it 
the dog was appeased and jiut to sleep, “ wherefore these verses 
are to be recited on similar occasions by thieves and burglars.” 

In the same Veda and in the Aitareya Brahmana, Vasishfha 
appears as the family priest of King Sudaa, a position to which 
his rival Vi^wamitra aspired. This is amplified in the Mahur 
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bharfita, where he is not the priest of Sudiis hut of his son 
Kaliniisha-piida, who bore the patronymic ftaudasa. It is said 
that his rival Yi^wdmitra was joiilous, and wished to have this 
office for himself, but the king preferred Vasisli/Iia. Vasish/ha 
had a hundre<l sons, the eldest of wdiom was named ^aktri. 
Jf(5, meeting the king in tlio road, w'as ordered to get out of the 
way ; but he civilly ref)lied that the path was liis, for by the 
law a king must c<jde the way to a Brahman. The king struck 
him with a whip, and he retorted by cursing the king to be- 
come a man-eater. Viswiimitra Avas present, but invisible, and 
he maliciiously commaTidcd a man-devouring Rfikshasa to enter 
tlio king. So the king bticame a man-eater, and his first victim 
was >S^akti.i. The same fate befell all the hundi’ed sons, and 
Vasish/ha’s grief Avas boundless. He endeavoured to destroy 
himself in various wfiys. He cast himself from the top of 
Mount JVI or u, but the rocks he fell upon were like cotton. Ho 
passed through a burning foiust without harm. He threw 
himself into the sea witli a heavy stone tif‘d to his iieoJc, but the 
waves cast him on dry land. Ho plungcul into a river swollen 
by rain, but although ho had bound his arms with cords, the 
stream loosened his bonds and landcii liim unbound (^vJjnUa) on 
its banks. Fi'orri this the river received the name of Vij^jlsa 
(Byiis). He threw himself into another river full of alligators, 
but the river rushed away in a hundred directions, and was con- 
sequently called ^'ata-dru (Sutlej). I'imling that ho could not 
kill himself, he rj'iurnod to his hermitage, and Avas met in the 
wood by King Kalmaslia-piwla, avIio Avas alAout to devour him, 
but Vasish/b.a exorcised him ami delwered him from the curse 
he had borne for tAvclvo years. The sago then directed the king 
to return to liis kingdom and pay due respect Brcihmaiis. 
Kalmasha-pada begged Yasisli^ba to give him olFspiing. He 
promised to do so, and “being solicited by the king to beget 
an heir to the throne, the queen became pregnant by him and 
brought fortli a son at the end of twelve years.” 

Another legend in the Maha-bharata represents Yiswamitra 
as commanding the riAu^r SarasAvati to brijtig Yasish/ha, so that 
ho might kill him. By direction of Vasish^ha the river obeyed 
the command, but on approaching Yiswamitra, who stood ready 
armed, it promptly carried away Vasisb/ha in another direction. 

The enmity of Vasishflia and Yi^wamitra comes out very 
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strongly in the Ramaya7?a. Visw-^amitra ruled the earth for 
many thousand years as king, hut he coveted ilio wondrous cow 
of plenty which he had seen at Vasishifha's liermihigc, and 
attempted to take her away by force, A great battle followed 
between the hosts of King Viswaniitra and the warriors pro- 
duced by the cow to suj)])ort her master. A liundred of Vi.swa- 
mitra's sons were reduced to fishes by tlie blast of VasisL/ha’s 
mouth, and Yiswruiiitra being utterly defeated, lie abdicated and 
retired to the Ilimfilaya. Tlie two mot again after an interval 
and fought in single combat. Vh'swamitra was again worsted by 
the Brahmanical j)Ower, and “resolved to work out Ids own ele- 
vation to the Ijralimaidcal order,” so as to b(‘, uj)oii an ecpiality 
witli his rival. He accomplished his obj(‘et and became a priest, 
and Vasisli/ha siitfered from Ids power. The hnndred sons of 
Vasish/lia clenoimccd Vi.i’wamiira for i)resuming, tbongh a 
Ksbatriya, to act as a priest This so incensed V i.?wamilra that 
lie “ by a curse doomed the sous of Vasish/ba to bo reduced to 
ashes and reborn as degraded outcasts for seven liundred births.” 
Eventually, “Vasishdia, being propitiated by the gods, hecamo 
reconciled to Yiswiimitra, and r<*cognised his elaiiri to all the 
prerogatives of a Brahman /lishi, and YLswiimitra paid all hon- 
our to Yasish/lia. 

A legend in the Yish^iu Pnra;^a represents Yiisish/ha as being 
requested by ^ind, a son of Iksliwriku, to ollieiato at a sacrifice 
which was to last for a thousand years. The sage pleaded a 
prior engfigement to Indra for five hundred yiNirs, hut ollered to 
come at the end of that j)eriod. The king niadii no remark, 
and Yasisli/ha, taking silence as assent, returned Jis he had 
})ropos«^d. He then found that Himi had engaged the A^'slii 
Gautama to perform the sacrifitje, and this so angered him tliat 
lie cursed tho king to lose his corporeal form. Kind retorted 
the curse, and in consequence “ tlie vigour of Yasish/lia entered 
into the vigour of Mitra and Yaruwa. Yasisli/lia, however, 
received from them another body wlien their seed had fallen 
from them at the sight of Urvasi.” 

In the !Marka?i^/eya Pura^ia he appears as tlie family priest of 
Haris-chandra. lie was so incensed at the Iroatmcnt shown to 
that monarch by YLswamitra, that he cursed tliat sage to be 
transformed into a crane. His adversary retorted by dooming 
him to become another bird, and in the fonns of two monstrous 
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birds they fouglit so furiously that the course of the universe 
was distiirb<*d, and many creatures perished. Brahma at length 
put an end to the conflict by restoring them to their natural 
forms and compelling them to bo reconciled. 

Accortling to the Vishnu Pura?ia, Vasish/ha had for wife 
iJrja, one of the daughters of Daksha, and by her he had seven 
sons. The Ehagavata Pimma gives him Arundhatl for wife. 
The Vishnu Pura?Ki also makes him the family priest “of the 
house of IksliAvriku ; ” and he Avas not only contemporary with 
Ikshwaku liimself, but with his descendants down to the sixty- 
first generation. “ Vasish/lia, according to all accounts (says 
Dr. Muir), must liave heen possessed of a vitality altogether 
supcrhuiiian,” for it ajipi'ars that the name Vasish^ha is “ used 
not to denote merely a person belonging to a family so called, 
hut to represent the founder of the family himself as taking 
])art in tlie transactions of many successive ages.^* 

“It is clear that Vasislidia, although ho is frequently designated 
in jiost-vedic Avritings as a Brahman, avos, according to some 
authorities, not r(‘nlly such in any proper souse of the word, as 
in tlie accounts Avhieh are given of liis birth he is declared to 
liave been either a mind-born son of Ilrahma, or the son of 
Mitra and Varuwa and the A])saras TJrva^I, or to have had some 
other suiK-matural origin” (Mnir, i. 337). Vasish^ha’s descen- 
dants are calh^d Vasishdias and Viishkalas. 

VAvSTOSir-PATf, * House protector.^ One of the later gods 
of the Veda, represented as springing from Bralima’s dalliance 
Avith his dangliter. He Avas the protector of sacred rites and 
guardifiii of houses. 

VASU. The V'asus are a class of deities, eight in number, 
chiefly known as attendants upon Indra. They seem to have 
been in Vcdic times jiersonifications of natural phenomena. 
They are Apa (water)j^ Dhruva (pole-star), Soma (moon), Dhara 
(earth), Anila (wind), Aiiala (fire), Prahhasa (dawn), and Pra- 
tyusha (light). According to the Kamayawa they Avere children 
of Aditi. 

VASU-DEVA. Son of 6^ura, of the Yadava branch of the 
Lunar race. He was father of Knshwa, and Kunti, the mother 
of the Paw//nva princes, was his sister. lie married seven 
daughters of Ahuka, and the youngest of them, Devaki, was the 
mother of Krishwa. After the death of Kr/shna and Bala- 
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rama he also died, and four of his wives burnt themselves with 
his corpse. So says the lifaha-bharata, but according to the 
Vishmi Purana he and Devaki and Kohim biimt themselves at 
Dwarak^ He received the additional name of Anaka-dundubhi, 
because the. gods, conscious that he was to be the putative 
father of the divine Krtshwa, sounded the dnims of heaven at 
his birth. He was also called llhu-kjwyapa and Diiiidu, ‘ druiiL' 

VASU-DEVA, A name of Knshym, derived from that of his 
father, Vasu-deva ; but as that is incompatible with his claims 
to divinit}’^, the Maha-bhamfa explains that he is so called “ from 
Ills dwelling {vasandt) in all livings, from his issuing as a Vasru 
from a divine womb.” The name was assumed by an impostor 
named Paiuir/raka, who wa.s killed by Kn'shwu. /SVt; Paivw/h’aka. 

VASUKl. King of the Kagas or serpents who live in IVitahu 
He was used by the gods and Asuras for a coil round tlie moun- 
tain Mandara at the clnirning of the ocean. See iSe.slMi. 

VASIT-zSTlKA. A name of Kai*??a, 

VAT A. * AViiid.’ (jcmerally the .same as Viiyu, but tlie 
name is sometimes combined in the A'^oda with that of Parjanya, 
and Parjanya-vatfv and Yayu arc then mentioned distinctively. 

VATAPT. Vatapi and Ilwala, two Kiiksliasas, sons either of 
Hrada or Viprachitti. They are mentioned in the Kamilyawa 
as dwelling in the Da?idaka forest. Vatapi assumed tlie form 
of a ram which Avas offered in sacrifice and afterwards eaten by 
Pralimans. Ihvala then called upon him to come forth, and 
accordingly ho tore his wiiy out of the .stomachs of the Biali- 
mans. Ifo tried the .same trick upon Agastya, but that austere 
sage ate and digested liim. llwalii, as before, called hi.s brother 
to come forth, and as.sau]ted the sage, who told him that lii.s 
brother would never return. Then Ilwala wa.s burnt uj) by lire 
from the eyes of Agastj’a. TJie Muba-bhiirata’s .story varies 
slightly. 

VArA- VASIN. ‘ Dwelling in fig- tree.s ’ (mta). A^akslias. 

VATS A, VATSA-RAJA. King of AAitsa, the capital of 
which w^as Kaimmhi. A title of tlie princci Ddayana, There 
are many persons named Vatsa. 

VATSYAYANA. A sago who wrote upon erotic subjects, 
and was author of the Kama-sutras and Nyaya-bhasha. He is 
also called Malla-naga. 

VAYU. ‘Air, wind.^ The god of the wind, Eolus. In the 
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Vedaa he is often associated with Iiidra, and rides in the same 
car with liirii, Tndra being tlie cliarioteer. The cliariot has a 
framework of gold wliich touches the sky, and is drawn by a 
tliousand liorses. There are not many liyniris addressed to him. 
Acconling to the Ninikta there are three gods specially con- 
nected with cardi other. “Agni, whose place is on earth; 
Viiyu or Jndra, whose place is in the air; and Surya, whoso 
])Iace is in the hoavciL” In the hymn rurusha-siikta Yiiyu is 
said to have sprung from the breath of Purusha, and in another 
hymn lie is called the son-in-law of Twash/ri. lie is n'gent of 
the north-west quarter, whore he dwells. 

A(;c(jrding to the Visll?^u Pura/ia he is king of the Gandhar- 
vas. The Tihiigavata Piiram relates that the sage Xiirada in- 
cited the wind to brciak down the summit of Mount Morn. He 
raised a tcj-rible storm wliich lasted for a year, but Vishnu’s bird, 
(Jaru/7a, shieltled tlio mountain with his wings, and all the 
blasts of the wind-god were in vain. Narada then told him 
to attack the mountain in Gartida’s absence. ITo did so, and 
breaking off the summit of the mountain, he hurled it into the 
sea, where it became the islaiul of Lankii (Ceylon). 

Viiyu is the rejiuted father of Uhima and of TTaniimat, and ho 
is said to have made the hundred daughters of King Kusanabba 
crooked because they would not conijdy with his licentious 
diisircis, and this gave the name Kanyil-kuhja, ‘ hump-backed 
damsel,’ to their city. 

Other nniiios of Vayu (wind) are Anila, Marut, Pavaiia Vata, 
Oaiulha-vaha, ‘ hearer of perfumes ; ’ Jala-kantara, ‘ whose gar- 
den is water ; ’ Sada-gata, Satabi-ga, ‘ ever moving,’ Ac. 

VAYU PLTKAA^A. “The Pura^m in which Vayu has de- 
clared tlie laws of duty, in connection with the iS’v'cta kalpa, 
and which comprises the Mahatmya of Rudra, is the Vayu 
Pura?m ; it coiitainSu twenty-four thou saml verses.” No MS. con- 
taining this luimbor of ver.ses has yet been disc(»vered, but them 
arc indications of the work being imperfect. The Purawa is 
divided into four sections, the first beginning with the creation, 
and the last tn^ating of the ages to come. It is devoted to the 
praise of /S’iva, and is connected with the Siva Purawa, for when 
one of them is given in a list of PuraTms the other is omitted. 

VEDA. Root, ‘ know.’ * Divine knowledge. ’ The Vedas 
are the holy books which are the foundation of the Hindu reli- 
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gioiL They consist of hymns written in an old form of Sanskrit, 
and according to the most generally received opinion they were 
composed between 1500 and 1000 no. But there is no direct 
evidence as to tlieir age, and opinions about it vary considerably. 
Some schohirs have thouglit tliat the oldest of the hymns may 
bo carried back a thousand years farther. It seems likolj'^ that 
some of the hymns wore composed before tlic arrival of the 
Aryan immigrants in India, and there is no doubt that the hymns 
vary greatly in age and spread over a very considerable period. 

There are various statements as to the origin of the Vedas. 
One is that the hymns emanated like breath from Brahma, tho 
soul of the ujii verso. It is agreed that they were revealed orally 
to the AVshis or sages whose names they hear ; an<l hence tho 
whole, body of the Veda is known as (SViiti, ‘what was heaid.’ 

Tho Vcdiis are now four in number: — (r.) 7Ag, (2.) Yajiir, 
(3.) Sama, (4.) Atharva ; but tlu) Atharva is of eoijij)arativeIy 
modem origin. TIki other three are spoken of by IMaiiii as tho 
“ three Vedas,” and are said by him to have be(*n “ milked out, 
as it were,” from firi\ air, and the sun. In rtuiliiy the Jii^-yoAn 
is ihe Ve<la,‘the original work; for the Yajur and the Sama aro 
merely difierent aiTaiigemcnts of its hymns for sp(‘cial purposes. 

Each Veda is divided into two parts, Mantra and Brahmar/a. 
Tho Mantm, or ‘ instrument of conveying thought,* consists of 
prayer and praise embodied in the metrical by inns. The Brfih- 
nia77n, a collective term for the treatise's called I>rjihma?ias, is of 
later date than the Muiitiii. It is written in prose, and contains 
liturgical and ritualistic glosses, explanations, and apj>lieatioiLs of 
the hymns illustrated by numerous legends. To the Brilbniawas 
are added the Arawyakas and UpaiiishacLs, mystical treatises in 
prose and verso, wdiicli speculate upon tlio nature of spirit and 
of God, and exhilut a freedom of thought and sjieeulatioii which 
was the beginning of Hindu philosophy. All the Vedic writings 
are classified in two groat divisions, exoteric and esoteric: the 
Karma-kaw7a, ‘ department of works,* the c(iromonial ; and the 
J nana-kaw7a, ‘ dejiartment of knowledge. * Tho hymns and juayors 
of the Mantra come under tho first, the philosophical specula- 
tions of the Brahmawas, and especially of the Upanishads, under 
tho second division. All are alike /Smii or revelation. See 
Brahmawa, IJpanishad, &c. 

The Mantra or metrical portion is tho most ancient, and ihe 
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book or books in which tho hymns are collected are called San-* 
hitas. The i?«g-veda and the Samo-veda have each one Sanhita ; 
the Yajur-veda has two Sanliitas. 

As before stated, the i?/g-veda is the original Veda from 
which the Yajnr and Saman are almost exclusively derived. It 
consists of 1017 Siiktas or hymns, or with eleven additional 
hymns called V^akhilyas of an apocryphal character, 1028. 
These are arranged in eight Ash/akas, ‘ octaves,^ or Kha7i<?as, 

‘ sections,’ wdiich are again subdivided into as many Adliyilyas, 
‘chapters,’ 2006 Vargas or ‘classes,’ 10,417 7 ^’ks or ‘verses,’ 
and 153,826 Padas or ‘words.’ There is another division, which 
runs on conciiironily with this division, in ten Mawi?alas, 

‘ circles’ or ‘ classes,’ and 85 Anuvakas or ‘ sections.’ The total 
number of hymns is the same in both arrangements. It is a 
gemirally rec(‘ived opinion tliat the hymns of the tenth Islmdvilii 
are later in date than the others. 

A few hymns of tho ii!/g-vcda, more especially some of the 
later hymns in tho tenth Maw 7 ala, appear to contain scune 
vague, hazy conception of one Supremo Being ; but as a whole 
they arc addressed directly to certain personifications of the 
powers of nature, w^hich p(‘rsonifications 'were worshipped as 
deities having those physical powers under their control. From 
these powers the Vcdic poets invoked prosperity on themselves 
and their flocks ; they extolled the prowess of these elemental 
powers in the struggles between light and darkness, warmth and 
cold, and they offered up joyous praise and tlianksgiving for the 
fruits of the earth and personal protection. Chief among the 
deities so praised and worshipped \vore Agni, Indra, and Surya. 
Aft)re hymns arc addressed to Agni (Ignis), ‘fire,’ than to any other 
deity, and chiefly 4 n its sacrificial character, though it receives 
honour also for its domestic uses. Indra was holicured as the 
god of the atmosphere, wdio controlled the rains and the dew, 
so all-important to an agi’icultural people. Surya, * the sun,’ 
was ‘the source of lieat,’ but ho shared this honour with 
Agni, the sun being considered a celestial fire. Among the 
most ancient of tlie myths was that of Dyaus-pitar, ‘ heavenly 
father,’ tho regent of the sky. Others were Aditi, ‘ the infinite 
expanse;’ Varu?ia ‘the investing sky,’ afterwards 

god of the waters; Ushas (>!«;), ‘the dawn,’ daughter of the 
sky ; the two A^wins, ‘ twin sons of the sun,’ ever young and 
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handsome, and riding in a golden car as precursors of the 
dawn. PnthivI, ‘ the broad one,* as tlie earth was called, re- 
ceived honour as the mother of all beings. There were also the 
Maruts or storm-gods, personifications of the wind, jthe especial 
foes of Vntra, the spirit of drought and ungonial weather, who 
was in constant conflict vrith Indra ; Rudra, the howling, furious 
god, who ruled the tempest and the storm ; Yama, tlie god of 
the dead and judge of departed spirits, also received his meed of 
reverence ; last, though apparently not least in the estimatiorf of 
the Aryan worshippers, w\as Soma, the porsonilication of the fer- 
mented juice of the plant so named. This exhilarating liquid 
^vas alike acceptable to tht^ gods and their worshippers, and many 
hymns are addressed to it as a deity. 

To each hymn of the i?ig-veda there is prefixed the name of 
tlie 7^/slii to whom it was revealed, as Vasisli/lia, Vi^wamitra, 
Bliamdwaja, and many others ; and these sages are, frequently 
spoken of as authors of the hymns bearing tlicir naimss. It is 
quite unknown when the Jiymns wore first committed to writing. 
They wore transmitto»l orally from generation to generation, and 
continued to bo so handed down even after tlioy had been 
collected and arranged by KWsh?2a DwaijuTyana, ‘the arrangcjr.* 
The or<d teaching of tlie Vedas j)roduc.cd what are called tlie 
iS'akhas or ‘ schools * of the Vedas. Difl’erent learned men, or 
bodies of men, became famous for their particular versions of 
tlie text, and taught these versions to their rospcjctive pupils. 
These diflbrent versions constitute the /Sakhas ; they pr(5scnt, as 
might be expected, many verbal variations, but no very material 
discrepancies. 

“ The poetry of the 7?/g-veda,” says Professor Cowell, “ is 
remarkably deficient in that simplicity and natural jialhos or 
sublimity which we naturally look for in the songs of an early 
period of civilisation. The language and style of most of the 
hymns is singularly artiticiaL . . . Occasionally wo meet with 
fine outbursts of poetry, especially in the hymns addressed to 
the dawn, but these are never long sustained ; and as a rule we 
find few grand similes or metaphors.’* A similar opinion is 
expressed by Professor Williams, who finds them “ to abound 
more in puerile ideas than in striking thoughts and lofty 
conceptions.** 

The Yajur or second Veda is composed almost exclusively of 
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hymns taken from the but it contains some prose passages 
whicli are now. Many of the hymns show considerable devia- 
tions from the original text of the liig. These differences may 
perhaps be attributable either to an original difference of the 
traditional text or to modifications required by the ritualistic 
uses of tlie Yajur. The Yajur-veda is the priests’ office-book, 
arranged in a liturgical form for the performance of sacrifices. 
As tlie manual of the priesthood, it became the great subject of 
study, and it has a great number of different 6aklias or schools. 
It has two ^anhitas, one called the Taittirlya Sanliita, the other 
Vajasaneyi SanhitcT, commonly known as the Black and White 
Yajur. Of these, the former is the more ancient, and seems to 
liavo been known in the third century ]j.c. These Sanhitas 
(iontain upon the whole the same matter, but the arrangement 
is different. The, White Yajur is the more orderly and sys- 
tematic, and it contains some texts which arc not in the Black. 

The 8anhita of the Taittiriya or Black Yajur is arranged in 
7 Ka?«(/as or hooks, 44 Pra^nas or chapters, 651 Anuviikas or 
s(>ctions, and 2198 Ka?z^fikas or piccc^a, “fifty words as a rule 
forming a Ka?zdikil” The Sanhita of the Vajasaneyi or AHiito 
Yajur is in 40 Adbyiiyas or chai^ter.s, 303 Anuvakas, and 1975 
Ka/iffikils. 

JIow the separation into two Sanhitas arose has not been 
ascertained. It probably originated in a sebism led by tlie sage 
Yajnawalkya; but if it did not, it produced one, and the 
adherents of the two divisions were hostile to each other and 
quarrelled like num of diirerent creeds. In later days a legetid 
was invented to account for the division, Avhich is thus given by 
the Vishwu and Vayu Purawas : The yajur-veda, in twenty-seven 
branches (iSMklias), was taught by Yai.sampilyana to his disciple 
YajnaAvalkyn. A"ai.sani])ayana hatl the misfortune to kill his 
sister’s child by an accidental kick, and lie then called upon his 
disciples to pei form the appropriate expiatory penance. Yajna- 
walkya refused to join the “miserable inefficient Brahmans,” 
and a quai*rel ensued. The teacher called upon the disciple to 
give up all that he had learnt from him ; and the disciple, with 
the same quick temper, vomited forth tlie Yajur texts which he 
had acquired, and they fell upon the ground stained with blood. 
The other pupils were turned into partridges (Tittiri), and they 
picked up the disgorged texts ; hence the part of the Veda 
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which was thus acquired was called Taittiriya and Black. 
Yajnawalkya sorrowfully departed, and by the performance of 
severe penances induced tlie Sun to impart to liim those Yajur 
texts which his master had not possessed The Sun tlien 
assumed tJie form of a liorse (Vajin), and communicated to him 
the desired texts. The priests of this portion of the Veda weni 
called Vajins, while the Sanliita itself was called ViijasanoyT, 
and also AVliite (or bri^^ht), because it was revealed b}^ the sun. 
The statement tliat Yajnawalkya received this Veda from the 
sun is, howev(*r, earlier than the Pura^ias, for it is iricntioned by 
tlie grammarian Jvatyityaiia. A more reasonable* and iiiti*lligibJ(i 
ex])lanation is, that Vajasaiicyi is a patroiiyniic of Yajnawalkya, 
the ollspring of Vajasani, and that TaittiiTya is derived from 
Tittiri, the name of a pujiil of Yaska’s. WetxM*, the man best 
acquainted witli this Veda, says, “ However absurd this legend 
(of the Puranas) may be, a certain amount of sense lurks beneath 
its surface. The Black Yajur is, in fact, a ni()tl(*y undigested 
jumble of ditforent piec«*s; and I am myself more inclined to 
derive the name Taittiriya from the variegated partridge (Tittiri) 
than from the Jliahi Tittiri.” GoldstUcker’s view is, tliat the 
‘‘motU‘y character of tbo Black Yajur- voda arises from the cir- 
cumstance that the distinction between the antra and Brab- 
iiiafui portions is not so clearly established in it as in the, other 
Vedas, hymns and matter properly belonging to the Brahmawas 
being there intermixed. This defect is remedied in the "White 
Yajur-veda, and it points, therefore, to a period when the mate- 
rial of the old Yajur was brought into a systeiri consonant witli 
prevalent theories, literary and ritualistic.” 

The 8ania-veda 8anhitii is wholly metrical. It contains 1549 
verses, only seventy-eight of which liavo not b(‘on traced to the 
ii’/g-vcda, Tlio readings of the text in this Vr'da frc'quently 
clitfer, like those of th^ Yajur, from the text as found in the 
7ifg, and Weber considers that the verses “occurring in the Sama 
Sanhitii generally stamp themselves as older and more original 
hy the greater antiquity of their grammatical forms.” But 
this opinion is disputed. The verses of the Siima have been 
selected and arranged for the purpose of being chaunted at the 
sacrifices or offerings of the Soma. Many of the invocations are 
addressed to Soma, some to Agni, and some to Indra. The 
Mantra or metrical part of the Sauia is poor in literary and 
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historical interest, but its BrahmaTzas and the other literature 
belonging to it are full and important. 

There were different sets of priests for each of the three 
Vedas. Those whose duty it was to recite the jf?ig-veda were 
called Hoi; is or Bahv7‘ichas, and they were required to know the 
whole Veda. The priests of the Yajur, who muttered its formu- 
las in a i)eculiar manner at sacrifices, were called Adhwaryus, and 
the chauiiters of the verses of the Saman were called UdgiitWs. 

The Atliarva-veda, the fourth Veda, is of later origin than the 
others. This is acknowledged by the Brahmans, and is proved 
by the internal evidence of the book itself. It is supposed to 
date from about the same period as the tenth Mawtfala of the 
/liig-V' da, and as Maim speaks of only “ the three Vedas,” the 
Atharva could hardly have been acknowledged in his tima 
Professor AVhitney thinks its contents may be later than even 
tlie tenth Ma/n/ala of the IUq, although these two “ stand nearly 
connected in inii)ort and origin.” There are reasons for suppos- 
ing it to have had its origin among the Saindhavas on the banks 
of the Indus. One-sixth of the vrhole work is not metrical, 
“ and about one-sixth (of the hymns) is also found among the 
hynms of the i?ig-veda, and mostly in the tenth book of the 
latter; the rest is peculiar to the Atharva.” The number of the 
hymns is about 760, and of the verses about 6000. Professor 
Whitney, the editor of the Atharva, s2)eaks of it thus ; “ As to 
the internal character of tlie Atliarva Ijymns, it may be said 
of them, as of the tenth book of the liig, that they are pro- 
dutitions of another and a later period, and the expressioas of a 
diff( 3 rent spirit from that of the earlier hymns in the other 
Vedas. In the latter, th(3 gods are ai)proached with reverential 
awe indeed, but with love and contidcinco also; a worship is 
l)aid them that exalts the offerer of it ; the demons embraced 
under the general name Rakshasa are objects of horror whom 
the gods ward olF And destroy ; the divinities of the Atharva are 
r(jgarded rather witli a kind of cringing fear, as powers whose 
wrath is to he deju*ecated and whose favour cuiTied, for it knows 
a whole host of imps and hobgoblins, in ranks and classes, and 
aildressea itself to them directly, offering them homage to induce 
them to abstain from doing harm. The Mantra prayer, which 
in the older Veda is the instrument of devotion, is here rather 
the tool of superstition ; it wrings from the unwilling hands 
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of tlie gods file favours wliich of old their good-will to men in- 
duced them to grant, or by simple magical power obtains the 
fulfilment of the uttercr’s wislies. The most prominent charac- 
teristic feature of the Atharva is tlm multitude of incanbitions 
wliich it contains ; these are pronounced either by the person 
who is himself to be benefited, or more often by the sorcerer 
for him, and are directed to the procuring of the gi^*atcRt variety 
of desirable eiuls ; most frequently perliaps long life or recovery 
from grievous sickness is the object sought ; then a talisiuan, 
such as a necklace, is sometimes given, or in very numerous 
cases some plant endowed with marvellous virtues is to be the 
immediate external means of the cure ; fartluT, tlni attainment 
of wealth or power is aimed at, tlie downfall of ene»ni(3S, success 
in love or in play, the removal of petty posts, and so on, even 
down to tlie growth of hair on a bald pate. There are hymns, 
too, in which a single rite or ceremony is taken up and exalted, 
somewhat in the same strain as the Soma in the. IVivamjin}a 
liymns of tlio Others of a speculativ'o mystical character 

are not wanting; yoi. their number is not so great as miglit 
naturally be expected, considering the development whieli tlio 
Hindu religion received in the periods following after that of 
the primitive Veda. It sceiiis in the main that* the Atharva is 
of popular rather than of priestly origin ; that in making the 
transition from the Vedie to modern times, it forms an inter- 
mediate step rather to the gross idolatries and superstitions of 
the ignorant mass than to the subliniak'd Pantheism of the 
Lrixhnuuis.” Such is the general cliaracter of the fourth Veda, 
but Max Miiller has translated a hynui in Ids Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, of wdiicli Professor Wilsoji said in the Edinhm'(fh 
ItevieWy “We know of no passage in Vedic literature, which 
approaches its simjjle sublimity. This hymn is addressed to 
Vanina, “ Hie great one wlm rules over tlieso worlds, and be- 
holds all as if he were close by ; who sees all that is withiji and 
beyond lieavcn and earHi,'' &c. 

This Veda is also called the Brahman Veda, “because it 
claims to be the Veda for the chief sacrificial jiricst, the Brah- 
man.” It has a Brahmana called Gopaflia and many Upanishads. 
An entirely new recension of this Veda has lately been found 
in Kashmir. It is in the hands of Professor Both, and is 
believed to ^how many important variations. 
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The whole of the /^ig-veda, with the commentary of Saya 7 ^a, 
has been magnificently printed in six large quarto vols. under the 
editorship of Max Muller, at the expense of the Government of 
India. Editions of the text separately in the Sanliita and in the 
l\ada forms have been published by him ; also another edition 
with the Sanliita and I'ada texts on opposite pages. There is also 
a complete edition of the text in Roman charactci*s by Aufrecht, 
and a portion of the text was published by Roer in the Bibliotheca 
IruUca. Dr. Rosen imblished the first Ash/aka of the text, with 
a Latin translation, in ‘1838. Four volumes of Wilson’s inconi- 
pletii translation have appeared. There is a French translation 
by Laiiglois, and Max krullcr has printed a critical translation 
of twelve hymns to the Maruts. Tlmre are other translations ©f 
portions. Translations by Ludwig and by Grassmann have also 
lately appeared. The text, with an English and Mara/hl trans- 
lation, is a[>pcaring in monthly parts at Bombay. 

The Sanliita of the Black Yajur-veda has bejcn published by 
Roer and Cowell in the Bibliotheca Indica, The White has been 
printed by Weber, and another edition has been published in 
Calcutta. 

Of the Sama Sanhitii, the text and a translation have been 
published by Dr. Stevenson. Benfcy has also published the 
text with a (Tcrman translation and a glossary ; and an edition 
with the commentary of Sayana is now coming out in the Biblio- 
theca Indica (vol. i.). 

The text of the Atharva-veda Sanhita has been printed by 
Roth and Whitney, and a part of it also by Aufrecht. 

VEDA-MAT 7 t/. ‘Mother of tlu? Yedas.’ The Gayatrl. 

VEDANGA8. (Veda + angas.) ‘Members of the Yeda.’ The 
Sha 7 -aiigas or six subjects ni'ccssary to be studied for the reading, 
understanding, and proper sacrificial employment of the Y'das: — 

1. 9 iiJcshd. Phonetiqs or pronunciation, embracing accents, 
quantity, and euphony in general 

2. Chhandas. Metre. 

3. Fijd/carana. Grammar. Said to be represented by Pawini, 
but rather by older grammars culminating in his great work. 

4. Nirukta. Etymology or glossary, represented by the glos- 
sary of Yaska. 

5. Jyotkha. Astronomy. Such knowledge of the heavenly 
bodies as was necessary for compiling a calendar fixing the days 
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and hours suitable for the performance of Yedic sacrifices and 
ceremonies. 

6. Kal'pa. Ceremonial. Buies for «'ipi)lying the Vedas to the 
performance of sacrificea These mles are generally written in 
the form of Sutras or short aphorisms, and so they ai*e known as 
the Kalpa-sutnis or iS'rauta-sutras. 

VEDANTA. The orthodox school of philosophy. See Dar.<.’nna. 

VEDANTA-PARIBIIASIIA. A modem text-book on the 
V^anta philosophy. 

VEDANTA-SARA. ‘Es.sence of the Vedanta,' A short 
popular work on the Vediinta philosophy. It has been trans- 
lated by BallantjTie, and also by Bdlitlingk, Roer, and Frank. 

VEDANTA-SDTRA. The aj)horisms of J>rLdai%a?«i on the 
Vedanta philosophy. They are commonly called nrahmarsfitras, 
and a translation under that name by the Rev. K. M. Banerjca 
is progressing in the Bibliotheca Indica. There is a French 
translation by Poley. 

VEBARTIIA-PRAKA/SA. ‘ Ehieklation of the meaning of 
the Veda.' This is tlie name of Siiyana’s groat commentary on 
the 7 )%-voda. Also of a commentary on the Taittirlya Sanhita 
by Madhavacharya. 

VEDAVATI. The Socal daughter' of the //^shi l^u,va-dhwaja, 
son of Ih’ihaspati. When Ravawa was passing through a forest 
in the Ilinialaj’a he met with Vcdavati, a damsel of great lu*nuty 
dressed in ascetic garb, lie fell in love and tried to win her. 
She told him that gods and Candharvas had sought to woo her, 
but her fatlier would give her to no one but Vislnni, -whom he 
desired for his son-in-law. Provoked at this resolution, /Sam- 
bhu, king of the Daityas, slew her fallicr; but she remained 
firm to her father's wish, and practised austerities to gain A^ish^ni 
for her spouse. Nothing daunted, Rriva7?a nrgtuitly pressed his 
suit, and boasted that ho was superior to Vish/ni. lie then 
touched her hair with the tip of his finger. This greatly 
incensed her, and she forth witli cut off her hair, and said sho 
would enter into the fire before his eyes, adding, “ Since I have 
been insulted in the forest by thee who art wicked-hcarted, I shall 
be born again for thy destruction. " So she entered the blazing fire, 
and celestial flowers fell all around. It was she who was bom 
again' as Sita, and was the moving raiise of Ravana's death, 
though Rama was the agent. — Muir's ii. 498, iv. 458. 
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VEDA-VYASA. ‘ Tlie arranger of the Vedas.* See Vyasa. 

VEDODAYA. * Source of tJie Veda.’ An epithet of'the 
Ruii as the source of the Sama-veda. 

VEGA VAT. ‘ Swift.* r. A son of Krzshwa. 2 . A Daiiava 
w'ho fought on the side of the /S'alwas against K?ish? 2 a, and was 
killed })y /Samba. 

VEAjV. Son of Anga, and a descendant of Manu Swayam- 
bhuva. When he became king ho issued this proclamation : — 
“ Men must not sacrifice or give gifts or present oblations. Who 
else but myself is the enjoyor of sacrifices ? I am for ever the 
lord of oficrings.’* The sages remf)nstrated respectfully with 
him, but in vain; tliey admonished him in stronger terms; but 
when nothing availed, they slew him with blades of consecrated 
grass. After his death the sages beheld clouds of dust, and on 
in(pury found that they arose from bands of men who had ttdteii 
to plundering because the country ivas left without a king. As 
Vewa was cliildless, the .Rages, after consultation, rubbed the 
tbigli (or, according to the Ilari-vansa, the right arm) of the dead 
king to produce a son. From it there came forth “ a man like 
a charrcid log, with fiat face, and extremely short.” The sages 
told him to sit dowm (Nishida). He did so, and thus became 
a Nishada, from whom “ sprang the Nishadas dwelling in the 
Viudhya mountains, distinguished by their wickeil deeds.’* The 
Brahmans then rubbed the right hand of Vewa, and from it 
“ sprang the majestic IV/thu, Vewa’s son, res])lendent in body, 
glowing like the manifested Agni.’* The above is the story as 
told, with little variation, in the Mahii-bharata, the Vishnu and 
Bhiigavata Pura?^ns, and the irari-van.9a. The Padma Purami 
says that Vena began his nngn w'cll, but fell into the Jaina 
heresy. For this the sages pummelled him until the first of the 
Nishiidas came forth from liis thigh and Pr/thu frt/m his right 
arm. Being freed. from sin by the birth of the Nishada, he 
rcitircd to a hermitage on the Narmada, where he engaged in 
penance. Vishnu was thus conciliated, and granted him the 
boon of becoming one with himself. See pntlii. 

VEVl-S AM TIARA. ‘ Tlio binding of the braid.* A drama 
by Bha/fix NarayantL The plot is taken from the Maha-bharata. 
DraupadI, the wife of the Pan<fu princes, was dragged by the 
hair of her head into the hall of the ICauravas by Duh-msana, 
and she vowed that it should remain dishevelled until the insult 
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was avengei After the death of the Kaiiravas she again braided 
her hair. Wilson has given an analysis of the drama. There are 
several editions of the text. 

t VEXKA^'A, VENKA^'ADEL A hill which was a seat of 
the worship of Vishnu. It is the modern Tripati. 

VETALA a ghost or goblin ; a sprite who haunts cemeteritis 
and animates dead bodies. 

VETALA-PA^fCIIAVTNiSATl. The twenty-five stories of 
the Vetala. It is the Baital Pachisi of Hindustani, and has been 
translated into all the languages of India. The work is ascribed 
to an author named Jambhala-datta. 

VETEAVATI. The river Betwa, which rises in the Yind- 
hyas and falls into the Jumna below Kalpi. 

VIBHAATDAKA. Sun of Kasyaj)a. An ascetic who retired 
from the w'orld and lived in the forest w'ith his infant son 
J^/shya-.sringa (q.v.). A sage of this name is soiucUmcs classed 
among tlie great itishis. 

VIBIITSHAKA. ‘ Terrible.* A younger brother of Eavana. 
He, like his brother, propitiated Brahma, and obtained a boon. 
His was that ho should never commit an unworthy action evem 
in the greatest extremity. Ho was virtuous, and opposed to the 
practices of the Eaksliasas. This led to a (piarrel between him 
and Kavana, who kicked him from his seat. He flew off to 
Kailiisa, and under the advice of Siva, he wont and allied himself 
with Eama-chandra, who received and embraced liim as a friend 
After the defeat and death of Eavana ho was raised by Kama to 
the throne of Lanka. 

VICHITRA-ViRYA Name of a king. See IMaha-bharata. 
VLDAGDHA-^MADIIAVA a drama in seven acts by Eupa 
on the loves of K?78liwa and Riidlia, written in 1533 A.D. “ It 
is weak jis a drama, and its literary merits are small.” 

VIDAEBIIA. Birar, and probably including with it the 
adjoining district of Beder, which name is apparently a corrup- 
tion of Vidarhha. The capital was Xu?wfiua-i)ura, the modern 
Kun(hii)iir,” about forty miles east of Amaravati. 

' VIDDHA-.VALABHAN JIKA ‘ The statue.* A comedy of 
domestic intrigue by Eaja iSekliara. It was probably written 
earlier than theLenth century. 

VIDEHA. An ancient country, of wliidi the capital was Mi- 
thila. It corresponds with the modern Tirhut or North Biliar. 
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VIDHAT^/. ‘Creator/ A name of Brahma, of Vishnu, 
and of Vi5wa-karmiL 

VI DURA. A son of Vyasa by a iS'iidra slave girl, who took 
the place of his consort. Vidura was called Kshattri, a term 
ordinarily applied to the child of a <S'udra father and Brahman 
mother. He enjoyed the character of the “wisest of the wise,” 
and gave good advice to botli Kjiumvas and Pa?if?avas, but in 
the war he sided with the latter. See Maha-bharata. 

VlDtJRA. A mountain in Ceylon, probably Adam's Peak. 

VID VAN-MOD A-TARAISTGIVL ‘ Fountain of pleasure to 
the learned.' A philosophical work by Rama-deva, translated 
into English by Raja Kali Kns]i7/a. 

VLD^A-DIIARA (mas.), VIDYA-DTTARl (fcm.). ‘Pos- 
sessors of knowledge.' A class of inferior deities inhabiting the 
regions between the earth and sky, and generally of benevolent 
disposition. They are attendants upon Iiidra, but they have 
chiefs and kings of their own, and are represcmted as inter- 
marrying and having much intercourse with men. Tliey are 
also calhid Kiima-rupin, ‘taking shapes at will;' Khcchara and 
Nabhas-chara, ‘moving in the air;' Priyam-vada, ‘sweet-spoken.' 

VIDYARAVYA, VlDYARAVYA-SWAMl. ‘Forest of 
learning.' A title of !Madhava(3harya, as patron of the city of 
Vidya-nagara, afterwards altered to Vijaya-nagara, the capital of 
the last great Hindu dynasty of the Dakhin. 

VlfJA-G ANITA. A work on algel)ra, translated by Colo- 
brooke and by Strachey. It is a chapter of the work called 
Siddhanta-5iroma»i, written by Bhaskariicharya. There are 
several editions of the text. 

VIJAYA-NAGARA. The capital of the last groat Hindu 
dynasty of the soutli. It was originally called Vidya-nagara, 

‘ city of learning,' after the great scholar and minister Madha- 
vachar^^a, entitled yidyilra/iya, ‘ forest of learning.' • But in the 
days of its glory the Vidya was altered to Vijaya, ‘ victory.' 

VIJNANEaS'WARA. Author of the law-book called Mitak- 
sharii. 

VIKARATA. A son of Dh?-ita-rash/ra, 

VIKRAMADITYA. A celebrated Hindu king who reigned 
at Ujjayinl. Ho is said to have been the son of a king named 
Gardabhila. Ilis name has been given to the Samvat era, com- 
mencing 57 B.a He was a groat patron of learning, and his 
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court was made illustrious by the Nava-ratna, or nine gems of 
literature, who flourished thera He is a great hero of romance, 
and many improbable stories are told of him. His real position 
is uncertaia He appears to have driven out the iSakas, and to 
have established his authority over Nortliern India He is said 
to have fallen in battle with liis rival /Siilivahana, king of the 
Dakhin, who also has an era called jShka dating from 78 a.d. 

VIKRAM0RVA4S^I ‘ The hero and the nymph. ’ A cele- 
brated drama by Kalidasa, translated in Wilson's Hindu Theatre. 
There are many editions and translations. See Puru-ravas. 

VIKUKSIII. A king of the Solar race, who succeeded his 
father, Ikshwaku. He received the name of /Shsada, ‘ liare-eater.’ 
He was sent by his father to hunt and obtain flesh suitable for 
offerings. Being weary and hungry he ate a hare, and Vasishflia, 
the priest, declared that this act had defiled all the food, for what 
remained was but his leavinga 

VIMADA. In the i?/g-veda it is said the Aswins gave 
a bride to the youthfid Vimada, and the coinmemtator explains 
that Vimada had won his bride at a swayam-vara, but was stopped 
on the way homo by his unsuccessful comi)etitors. The A^wins 
came to his succour, repulsed the assailants, placed the bride in 
their chariot, and carried her to the home of the prince. 

VINATA. A daughter of Daksha, one of the wives of 
Kasyapa, and motlier of Garuda. According to the Bhagavata 
PuraTMi she was the wife of Tarkshya or Garuda. 

VINDA. Vinda and Anuvinda were joint kings of Avanti, 
and fought in the great war. 

VINDHYA. The mountains which stretch across India, and 
divide what Manu calls the Madhya-desa or ‘ middle land,' the 
land of the Hindus, from the soutli, that is, they divide Hindustan 
from the Dakhin. The mounl.ain is personified, and according to a 
legend he was jealous of the Himalaya, and called ui^on the sun to 
revolve *feund him as he did roimd Mem. When the sun refused 
the mountain began to raise its head to obstruct that luminary, 
and to tower above Himalaya and Mem. The gods invoked the 
aid of Agastya, the spiritual guide of Viudhya. That sage called 
upon the mountain to bow down before him, and afford him an . 
easy passage to and from the south. It obeyed, and Agastya 
passed over. But he never returned, and so the mountain remains 
in its humbled condition, far inferior to the Him^aya. 
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VINDHYAVALI. AVife of Bali the Asiira. 

VINDIIYA-VASmi. ‘ The dweller in tlie Vindliyas.' The 
wife of >S’iva. See Devi. 

VIPAaS", VIPAaSA. The river Byas, the Hyphasis or Bibasis 
of the classical ^vriters. A legend relates that it obtained its 
name through the sage Vasish^ha, wlio, wishing to commit 
suicide, bound his limbs with cords and tlirew himself into the 
water. The river, declining to drown him, cast him unbound 
(vi'pdm) on its bank. 

VIPRACTTITTI. Son of Kasyapa and Danu. lie is chief 
of the J liinavas. 

VIKA-J311 ADKA. A son or emanation of ASlva, created from 
his mouth, and having, according to the Vayu Pura;ia, “ a thou- 
sand heails, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet, wielding a thou- 
sand clubs, a thousand shafts ; holding the shell, the discus, the 
mace, and bearing a blazing bow and battle-axe ; fierce and 
terrific, shining with dreadful splendour, and decorated with the 
crescent moon j clothed in a tiger’s skin, dripping with blood, 
having a capacious stomach and a vast mouth armed wilh for- 
midable tusks,” &c., &c. The object of his creation was to stop 
Daksha’s sacrifice, and harry aAvay the gods and others whd were 
attending. TTe is an especial object of worship in the Afahratta 
country, and tlicro arc sculptures of him in the caves of Ele- 
jihanta and Ellora, where he is represented with eiglit hands. 

ViRA-CIlAKITA. A book of tales by Aiianta, which de- 
scribes the feuds between the descendants of Vikramaditya and 
/S^alivrihana. 

VIRADTIA. a honible man-eating Rakshasa, son of Kala 
and ii9atahi*ada. By penance he had obtained from Brahma the 
boon of invulnerability. He is described as “being like a 
mountain peak, a man-eater, loud-voiced, hoUow-eyod, large- 
mouthed, huge, huge-bellied, horrible, rude, long, deformed, of 
dreadful aspect, wearing a tiger’s skin, dripping with fat, wetted 
with blood, terrific to all creatures, like death with open mouth, 
bearing three lions, four tigers, two wolves, ten deer, and the 
great head of an elephant with the tusks, and smeared with fat, 
on the point of an iron pike, shouting with a loud voice.” Rama, 
with Lakshmana and Sita, encountered him in the Dandaka 
forest, when he foully abused and taunted the brothers, and 
seized upon Sita. The brothers proved with their arrows that 
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he was not invulnerable, but he cauglit them, threw them over 
his shoulders, and ran off with them as if they had been chil- 
drea Tliey broke both his arms, threw him down, beat him 
with their fists, and dashed him to the earth, but they could not 
kill him, so they dug a deep hole and buried him iilivc. After 
his burial there arose from the earth a beautiful person, who 
said that he was a Gandliarva who had been condemned by 
Kuvera to assume the sliape of a Kakshasa, from which Rama 
had enabled him to escape. Ho was also called Tumburu. 

VIRAJ. Manu thus describes Viraj : — “ Having divided his 
body into two parts, the lord (Rrahma) became with the half a 
]nale, and with the (otlier) half a female ; and in her lu*. created 
Viriij. Know that I (Manu), whom that male Viraj himself 
created, am the creator of all this world . (See ^lanu.) One 
j>aasage in the Rig-veda says, “From him (Purusha) sprang 
Yiraj, and from Viraj (sprang) Purusha” (Mtiir^s Texia, v. 50, 
369), like as Aditi is said to hjive sprung from l)aksha, and 
Daksha from Aditi. Viraj, the male half of P>rahma, is suj)- 
posed to typify all male creatures ; and /S^ata-rupa, tlie female 
lialf, all female forms. 

ViRA-MJTRODAYA. A law-book by ^Mitra-mi.sTa, of autho- 
rity in the Penares School. It is in tlio fonn of a commejitary 
on the Mitakshara, Tlie text is in jjrint. 

VJRAYA. A country in the vicinity of tlie modem Jaypur. 
The present town of Paired is 105 miles south of Delhi. Its king 
was called Raja of Vira/a or Raja Vira/tL It was at Jiis court 
that the Pa7ic?ava princes and Draui)adi lived in disguise. They 
rendered him great services against his enemies, an<l ho fought 
on their side in the great war and was killed by J )ro7?a. See 
^latsya. 

VIROCHAKA. A Danava, son of Prahlada, and father of 
Pali. Ho is also called Dri.sana. When the earth was milked, 
Virochana acted as the calf of the Asiiras. See Frith i. 

VIRUPAKSTIA. ‘Deformed as to the eyes.^ A name of 
Sivvi, who has three eyes. Also one of the Riulras. Also a 
Danava, son of Kasyapa* 

VLSAKIIA-DATTA. Author of the drama “ Miidra-rak- 
shasa.” He is said to be of royal descent, but his family has 
not been identified 

VIS^ALA A name of the city Djjayinl. 
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VISHJVTJ. Boot, mA, ‘to pcrvada* The second god of the 
Hindu triad. In the J^/g-veda Vishwu is not in the first rank of 
gods. Tfe is a manifestation of the solar energy, and is described as 
striding through the seven regions of the universe in three steps, 
and enveloping all things with the dust (of his beams). These 
tlireo steps arc explained by commenbitors as denoting the three 
manifestations of light — fire, lightning, and the sun ; or the three 
places of. the sun — its rising, culmination, and setting. In the 
Veda ho is occasionally associated with Indra. He has very 
little in common with the Vishnu of later times, but he is called 
“ the unconquerable preserver,” and this distinctly indicates the 
great preserving power which ho afterwards became. 

In tl e Bralimanas Vishnu acquires new attributes, and is in- 
vesjtod with legends unknown to the Vedas, but still very far dis- 
tant from those of the Puranas. In Manu, the name is men- 
tioned, but not as that of a great deity. In the J\falia-bliarata 
and in the Piirawas he is the second member of the triad, the 
embodiment of the Satwa-giina, the quality of mei'cy and good- 
ness, which displays itself as the preserving power, the self- 
existent, all-pervading spirit. As such, his votaries associate 
him with the watery clement which spread everywhere before 
the creation of the world. In this character he is called Nara- 
ya 72 a, ‘ moving in the waters,* and is represented pictorially in 
human form slumbering on the serpent iS'esha and flrjating on 
the waters. This, too, is the position he assumes during the 
periods of temporary annihilation of the universe. 

Tlie worshippers of Vishnu recognise in him the supreme 
being from whom all tilings emanate. In the Mah^bharata and 
in the Puranas he is the Prajapati (creator) and supreme god. 
As such, ho has three Avastlias or conditions ; — i. That of 
Brahma, the active creator, who is represented as springing from 
a lotus which grew from Vishnu’s navel while he was sleeping 
afloat upon the waters. 2. Vishnu himself, the preserver, in an 
Avatara or incarnate form, as in Knshna, 3. <Siva or Kudra, 
the destructive power, who, according to a statement of the 
Maha-bharatii, sprang from his forehead. But though the Maha- 
bhiirata generally allows Vishnu the supremacy, it does not do 
so invariably and exclusively. There are passages which uphold 
5 iva as the greatest of the gods, and represent Vishnu as paying 
him homage. The 5 aiya Purartas of course make Siva supreme. 
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Vishnu^s preserving anii restoring power has been manifested 
to the world in a variety of fonns called Avataras, literally ‘ de- 
scents,’ but more intelligibly ‘ incarnations,* in which a portion 
of his divine. essence was embodied in a human or supernatural 
form possessed of superhuman powers. All these Avataras 
became manifest for correcting some great evil or effecting some 
great good in the world. The Avataras are ten in number, but 
the Bhagavata Purawa increases them to twenty-two, and adds 
that in reality they are innumerable. All the ten Avataras are 
honoured, but the seventh and eighth, Kama and Krishna, are 
honoured as great mortal heroes and receive worship as great gods. 
K7’^sh7^a is more especially looked upon as a full manifestation 
of Vishwu, and as one with Vishnu himself, and he is the object 
of a widely extended and very popular worship. See Avatiira. 

The holy river Ganges is said to spring from the feet of 
Vishnu. 

As preserver and restorer, Vishnu is a very popular deity, 
and the worship paid to him is of a joyous character. Ho has 
a thousand names (Sahasra-nama), the repetition of which is a 
meritorious act of devotion. His wife is Lakshmi or StI, the 
goddess of fortune, his he^ivcn is Vaikun/ha, and his vehicle 
is the bird Garuda. Ho is represented as a comely youth of a 
dark-blue colour, and dressed like an ancient king. I To has four 
hands. One holds the Panchajanya (q.v.), a 6^ankha or conch- 
shell ; another the Su-dar5ana or Vajra-nabha, a chakra or quoit 
weapon ; the third, a Gada or club called Kaumodaki ; and the 
fourth, a Padma or lotus. He has a bow called /Silmga, and a 
sword called Nandaka. On his breast are the peculiar mark or 
curl called iSri-vatsa and the jewel Kaustubha, and on his wrist 
is the jewel Syamantaka. He is sometimes represented seated 
on a lotus with Lakshmi beside him, or reclining on a leaf of 
that plant. Sometimes he is portrayed reclining on the serpent 
iSbsha, and at others as riding on his gigantic bird Garud^ 

Of the thousand names of Vishwu the following are some of 
the most common : — ^Achyuta, ‘unfallen, imperishable;* Ananta, 

‘ the endless ; * Ananta-sayana, ‘ who sleeps on the serpent 
Ananta;* Chatur-bhiya, ‘four-armed;’ Damodara, ‘ bound round 
the belly with a rope,* as Knshwa; Govinda or Gop^a, ‘the 
cowkeeper * (KnshTia) ; Hari ; HWshikesa, ‘ lord of the organs 
of sense;* Jala-^ayin, ‘who sleeps on the waters;* JanMdana, 
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‘ whom men worship ; ’ Ke-mva, ‘ the hairy, the radfiant ; ’ Kirl- 
tiii, ‘ wearing a tiara Lakshmipati, * lord of Lakshmi Madhu- 
Piidana, ‘ destroyer of Madhu Madliava, ‘descendant of Madhu j' 
Mukiinda, ‘ dc3liverer;* Murari, ‘the foe of Mura;’ Nara, ‘the 
jiian ; ’ Niiraya??a, ‘ who moves in the waters ; ’ l^anchayudha, 
‘armed with five weapons;’ Padma-nabha, ‘lotus-navel;’ Pitara- 
hara, ‘clothed in yclioAV garments;’ Purusha, ‘the man, the 
s]>irit ;’ Purushottama, ‘the highest of men, the supreme spirit;* 
^S'arngin or /Samgi-pawi, ‘ carrying the how iSarnga ; ’ Vilsudeva, 
Knsliwa, son of Vasudeva; Varslineya, ‘descendant of VWshwi;’ 
Yaikun/lia-niitlia, ‘lord of Vaikun^ha (paradise);’ Yajncsa, 
Yajno.9wara, ‘ lord of sacrifice.’ 

VTJ-'H-YIJ. Author of a Dharma-^astra or law-book. 

VISHiV'U PIJRAATA. This Purawa generally stands third 
in tlie lists, and is described as “ that in which Parasara, begin- 
ning with the events of the Varaha Kalpa, expounds all duties, 
is called the Vaishwava, and the learned know its extent to be 
23,000 stanzas.” The actual number of stanzas does not amount 
to 7000, and there is no appearance of any part being wanting.' 
The text is in print. 

Wilson, the translator of this Purawa, says, “Of the whole 
series of Purawas the Vishnu most closely corresponds to the 
tlcfinition of a Psincha-lakshawa Pura?ia, or one whicli treats of 
five specified topics (Primary Creation, Secondary Creation, 
Genealogies of Gods and Patriarchs, Reigns of the Manns, His- 
tory). It comprehends them all ; and although it has infused 
a portion of extraneous and sectarial matter, it has done so with 
sobriety and judgment, and has not sullered the fervour of its 
religious zeal to transport it to very wide deviations from the 
])rescribed path. The legendary tales which it has inserted are 
few, and are conveniently arranged, so that they do not distract 
the attention of the compiler from objects of more permanent 
interest and importance.” The whole work lias been translated 
with numerous elucidatory notes by Wilson, and a second edi- 
tion has been published with additional valuable notes by Dr. 
F. Hall. 

VISMAPANA. ‘ Astounding.’ The aerial city of the Gand- 
liarvas, which appears and disappears at intervals. 

VIS^RAVAS. Son of the Prajapati Pulastya, or, according 
to a statement of the Maha-bh^ata, a reproduction of half 
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Pulastya himself. By a Brahmani wife, daughter of the sage 
Bharadwaja, named Wavirfii or Ilavic?a, he had a son, Kuvera, the 
god of wealth. By a EakshasI named Nikashii or KaikasI, 
daughter of Sumali, lie had three sons, Havana, Kumbha-karna, 
and Vibhishana and a daughter named Siirpa-nakha. Tlie 
Vishnu Purana substitutes Kesinl for NikashiL The account 
given by the Malia-bharata is that Pulastya, being oifended witli 
Kuvera for his adulation of Brahma, reproduced half of himself 
as VksTava^, and Kuvera to recover his favour gave him three 
Riikshasi handmaids : Pushpotka/ii, the mother of Havana and 
Kumbhakar??a ; Malini, the mother of Vibhishana; and Hiika, 
the mother of Khara an<l Siirpa-nakhiL 

VLSfWA-TlEVAS, VJ6'WE-DEVAS. ‘All the gods.’ In 
11 le Vedas they form a class nine in mini her. All the doilies of 
inferior order. They are addressed in the Veda as “ preservers 
of men, bestowers of rewards.” In later times, a class of deities 
[larticularly interested in exeqiiial ollerings. The accounts of 
them arc rather vague. They are generally said to be ten in 
number, but the lists vary, both as to the number and the names. 
The following is one list: — (i.) Vasu, (2.) Ratya, (3.) Kratu, 
(4.) Daksha, (5.) Kala, (6.) Kama, (7.) Dliriti, ( 3 .) Kuru, (9.) 
Puru-ravas, (10.) Madravas, Two others are sometimes added, 
Rocliaka or Lochana and Dhnri or Dbvvatii See A^islmu Pura^m, 
Ilall’s edition, vol. iii. pp^ 178, 188, 189. 

VI^WA-KAHMA, VI^WA-KAHMAK ‘Omnificont.’ This 
name seems to have been originally an epithet of any powerful 
god, as of Iiidra and Rurya, but in course of time it came to 
designate a personification of the creative power. In this cha- 
racter Viswa karraa was the great architect of the universe, and 
is described in two hymns of the 7 tig-veda as the one “ all-seeing 
god, who has on every side eyes, faces, arms, and feet, wdio, 
when producing heaven and earth, blows them forth (or shapes 
them) with his arms and wings ; the father, generator, disposer, 
who knows all worlds, gives the gods their names, and is beyond 
the comprehension of mortals.” In these hymns also he is said 
to sacrifice himself or to himself, and the Ninikta explains this 
by a legend which represents tliat “ Vi^wa-karma, son of Bhu- 
vana, first of all offered up all worlds in a Sarva-medha (general 
sacrifice), and ended by sacrificing himself.” ’ 

In the Epic and Purawic periods Viswa-karma is invested 
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with the powers and offices of the Vedic Twash/n/and is some- 
times so calleiL He is not only the great architect, but the 
general artificer of the gods and maker of their weapons. It was 
he who made flio Agneyastra or “ fiery weapon,'^ and it was he 
who revealed the Sthapatya-veda, or science of architecture and 
mechanics. The Mah^bharata describes him as “ the lord of 
the arts, executor of a thousand handicrafts, the carpenter of the 
gods, the fashioner of all ornaments, the most eminent of artisans, 
who formed the celestial chariots of the deities, on whose craft 
men subsist, and whom, a great and immortal god, they continu- 
ally worship.” 

In the Kumayawa, Vwwa-karm.a is represented as having built 
the ci'y of Lanka for the Eiikshasas, and as having generated 
the ape Hala, who constructed Eama’s bridge from the continent 
to Ceylon. 

The Puranas make Vwa-karma the son of Prabhasa, the 
eighth Vasu, by his wife “the lovely and virtuous Yoga-siddha.” 
His daughter Sanjna was married to Surya, the sun ; but as she 
was unable to endure his effulgence, Vkwa-kanna placed the. sun 
upon his lathe and cut away an eighth part of his brightness. 
The fragments fell to the earth, and from these Vi5wa-karnia 
formed “ the discus of Vishnu, the trident of 5iva, the weapon 
of Kuvera the god of wealth, the lance of Karttikeya god 
of war, and tlie weapons of the other gods.” Viswa-karma 
is also represented as Imving made the great image of Jagan- 
natha. 

In his creative capacity he is sometimes designated Prajapati, 
He also has the appellations Karu, ‘ workman ; ' Takshaka, 

‘ woodcutter ; ' Deva-vardhika, ‘ the builder of the gods ; ' Su- 
dhanwan, ‘ having a good bow.’ 

VI5WAMITEA. A celebrated sage, who was born a Ksha- 
triya, but by intense austerities raised himself to the BriOAnan 
caste, and became oho of the seven great iiishis. According to 
the /I’ig-veda ho was son of a king named Kusika, a descendant 
of Kusa, but later authorities make him the son of Gathin or 
Gadhi, king of Kanya-kubja, and a descendant of Puru; so 
Viswamitra is declared in the Hari-van5a to be “at once a Pau- 
rava and a Kausika” by lineage. According to some, Gadhi was 
of the Kusika race, descended from Kusika. Vi^wamitra is 
called Gadlu-ja and Gadhi-nandana, ‘ son of Gadlii.* The story 
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of Viswamifcra’s birth, as told in the Vishnu Parana, is that 
Gadlii had a daughter named Satyavati, whom he gave in mai- 
liage to an old Br^iman of the race of Bhrigu named i?«ohika. 
The wife being a Kshatriyu, her husband was desirous that she 
might bear a son having the qualities of a Brahman, and he gave 
her a dish of food which he hail prepared to effect this object. 
He also gave her mother a dish intended to make her conceive a 
son with the character of a warrior. At the instigation of the 
mother the dishes were exchanged, so the motlior gave birth to 
Viswamitra, the son of a Kshatri 3 ^a with the qualities of a 
Brahman; and Satjravati bore Jamad-agni, the father of Parasu- 
rfima, the warrior Brahman and destroyer of the Ksliatriyas. . 

The most noteworthy and important feature in the legends of 
ViAwamilra is the active and enduring struggle between him 
and the Briihman Rishi Yasish/ha, a fact wliicli is frequently 
alluded to in the 7^/g-veda, and is supposed to typify the con- 
tentions between the Bralunaus and the Kshatrij’us for the 
superiority. Both these Itkhis occupy a prominent position in 
the i?tg-vcda, Viswilmitra being the Eiahi of the liymiis in the 
third Mandala, which contains the celebrated vei’se (layairl, and 
Vasish/ba of those of the seventl). Each of tluTO was at dilfor- 
eht times the Purohita or family priest of King Su-das, a position 
of considerable importance and power, the possession of which 
stiimilated if it did not cause their rivalry. Tlie two sages 
cursed each other, and carried their enmity into deeds of vio- 
lence. Viswamitra’s hundred sons are represented as having 
been eaten or burnt up by the breath of Vasisbdia. On the 
other hand, tbo hundred sons of Vasisli/ha were, according to 
one legend, eaten up by King Kalinasha-prida, into wlioin a 
inan-oating Raksliasa had entered un<ler the influence of yi,9wa- 
mitra, or, according to another legend, they were reduced to 
ashes by Viswamitra’s curse “ and reborn as degraded outcasts 
for seven hundred births.” The Aitare^’a Briihmana states that 
Viswamitra had a hundred sons, but that when be adojited his 
nephew /S'una/wJephas ho proposed to make him the eldest of his 
sons. Fifty of them assented, and them Yiswamitra blessed 
that they should “ abound in cattle and sons ; ” the other and 
elder fifty dissented, and them he cursed “that their progeny 
should possess the furthest ends (of the country),” and from 
them have descended many of the border tribes and most of the 
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Dasyus. Tlie Maharbhiirata has a legend of Viswamitra having 
commanded the river Saraswati to bring his rival Vasish^ha that 
he might kill him, and of having turned it into blood when it 
flowed in another direction and carried Vasish^ha out of his 
reacli. 

Viswiimitra^s relationship to Jamad-agni naturally places him 
in a jnominent position in the Eamayawa. Hero the old animo- 
sity between liim and Vasishflia again appears. He as a king 
paid a visit to Vasisli/ha’s hermitage, and was most hospitably 
cntoi’tained ; but he wished to obtain Vasish/ha’s wondrous cow, 
the Kama-dhenu, which had furnished all the dainties of tlie 
feast. His offe-rs wore immense, but were all declined. The 
cow resisted and broke away when he attempted to take her by 
force, and when ho battled for her, his armies were defeated by 
the hosts summoned up by the cow, and his “hundred sons were 
reducfjd to ashes in a moment by the blast of Vasishflia’s mouth.” 
A long and fierce combat followed between Vasishflia ami 
Viiwamitra, in which the latter was defeated; tlio Xshatri}^'! 
had to submit to the humiliation of aeknowlcdging his infe- 
riority to tlie Brahman, and he therefore resolved to work out Ids 
own elevation to the Brrdimanical order. 

AAHdlo he was engaged in austerities for accomplishing his 
object of becoming a Brrdiraan he became connected with King 
Tri-sanku. This monarch was a descendant of King Ikshwaku, 
and desired to perform a sacrifice in virtue of which ho might 
asciiiid boilily to heaven. His priest, Yasisliflia, declared it to 
bo impossible, and that priest^s liundrod sons, on being applied 
to, refused to undertake what their father had declined. When 
the king told them that he would seek some other means of 
accomplishing his object, they condemned him to hecomo a 
Clia/irfala. In this condition he had r«‘,3ort to Ywwamitra, and 
he, taking i)ity on him, mised him to heaven in Ids bodily form, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the sons of Yasishflia. The 
Hari-vansa version of this story is diff(?rent. Tri-sanku, also 
caUed Satya-vrata, had attempted the abduction of the young 
■wife of a citizen. For this his father banished him, and con- 
demned 1dm to “ the performance of a silent j^enanco for twelve 
years.” During his exile there was a famine, and Tri-sanku 
succoured and supported the wife and family of Yiswamitra, 
who were reduced to the direst extremity in that sage's absence* 
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Vasish/ha, the family priest, had done nothing to assuage the 
wrath of the aggrieved father, and this offended Tri-^anku. At 
the end of his penance, being in want of meat, he killed Vasish- 
^a’s wonder-working cow and partook of her flesh; for this 
act Vasishflia gave him tlie name of Tri-sanku, ‘guilty of tliroo 
sins.* Viswamitra was grateful for the assistance rendered by 
Tri-sanku, and gave him the choice of a booa Ho begged that 
he might ascend bodily to lieaven. Viswamitra then installed 
Tii-sanku in his father’s kingdom, “ and in spite of the resist- 
ance of the gods and of Vasish^ha he exalted the king alive to 
heaven.” 

Tlie Maha-bharata and the Rtoaya?Mi tell the story of Viiwa- 
mitra’s amour with JMenakil His austerities had so alarmed the 
gods that Indra sent tin's Apsaras to seduce Viswamitra “ by tlio 
display of her charms and the exercise of all her allurements.” 
She succeeded, and the result was the birth of. /Shkiintialii 
Vi-swamitm at length became ashamed of liis passion, and “ dis- 
missing the nymph with gentle accents, lie ixitircd to the northern 
mountains, where he practised severe austerities for a thousaiul 
years.” He is said also to have had an amour with tlie nymph 
Kaiiibha. 

Tlie result of tlie struggle between Vasish/lia and Vi.'fwixmitra 
is thus told ill the Kiimaya^ia : — “ Vasish^ha, being propitiated 
by the gods, became reconciled to Viswamitra, and recognised 
his claim to all the prerogatives of a Br^man llishi. . . . Vi.?w^ 
mitra, too, having attained the Brahmanical rank, paid all honour 
to Vasisldha.” 

The Ramayawa gives many particulars of Vi/iwam lira's con- 
nection with Rama. It was Vhwamitra who prevailed upon 
King Da^a-ratha to send his son Rama for the protection of tlio 
Brahmans against the attacks of Rava?2a and liis Rakshasas. He 
acted as his guru, and returned with Rama to Ayodhya, where 
the prince obtained tlio hand of Sita. 

In the MarkaTM^cya and other Puriiwas the story is told of 
Viswamitra’s implacable persecution of King Haris-chandra (see 
Haris-ebandra), one result of which ^vas that Vasish^ha and 
Viswamitra cursed each other so that they were turned into 
birds, and fought together most furiously till Brahma put an 
end to the conflict, restored them to tlieir natural forms, and 
compelled them to be reconciled. 
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YISW A-EOPA. ‘ Wearing all forms, omnipresent, univeilsal ; * 
a title of Vishmi. 

V 15 'WAVASU. A chief of the Gandharvas in Indra’s 
heaven. > 

VI^WE^WARA. ‘Lord of alL’ A name of .S'iva. The 
cel(^bratcd Linga or enihloin of /S'iva at Benares. See Linga, 

VlTA-TIAVYA. A king of the Ilaihayas. His sons attacked 
and slew all the family of I)ivod{lsa, king of KasL A son, 
named Pratardana (q.v.), was subsequently born to Divodasa, 
and he attacked the naiha3’as and conii)elled Vita-havya to fly 
to the sage Blir/gu for protection. Pratardana pursued him, and 
demanded that he should ho given up. Then “ Vita-havya, by 
the mere word of Bhrigu, became a Brahman i?/shi and an 
utterer of the Veda” (Mahii-bh^ta). llis son, Gritsa-mada, 
Avas a highly honoured iiishi, and author of several hymns in 
the i^ig-veda. Ho was the founder of the tribe of Haihayas 
called Vlta-havyas. 

VITASTA. The classic Hydaspos, the Behat of later days, 
and the modern Jhelam. 

VIVADA-BTIANGAEiVAVA. A code of Hindu law ac- 
cording to the Bengal school, composed by Jagan-natha Tark^ 
lankara at tlie end of the last century. It has been translated 
by Colcbrooke, and is commonly known as Colehrooke's Digest. 

VI VAJ 3 A -CHANDRA. A law-book of the Benares school 
by Lakhimii Devi, a learned lady. 

VIVADA-CHlNTAMAiV'L'^ A law-book of the Mithila 
scliool by Viichaspati Mi.uu The text is in print. 

VIVADA-RATNAKARA a law-book of the Benares school 
by Cliand(i,swara, who lived about 1314 A. d. 

VlVADA-TAiVDAVA. A law-book of the Benares school 
by Ratniikara. 

VIVAS WAT. ‘The bright one.^ The sun. {See Surya.) 
Used sometimes perhai)s for the firmament 

VIVINDHAYA. A Danava killed in battle by Charu- 
desh?7a, son of Krfsh/ia. See Maha-bhiirata. 

VOPA-DEVA A grammarian of groat repute, who lived 
about the thirteenth century A.D. at Deva-giri, and wrote the 
Mugdha-bodha. 

VRAJA ^ A pastoral district about Agra and Mathura, where 
KrishTia passed his boyhood with the cowherds. 
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VRATT^ “ Feisons whom the twice-bom beget on women 
of their own classes, but who omit the proscribed rites and 
have abandoned the Gayatri, are to be designated^s Vratyaa” 
— Mam. 

VR/DDHA. ‘ Old* An epithet frequently found prefixed 
to the books of ancient writers, and evidently implying that 
there are one or more versions or recensions — as Vnddha 
Manu, Vnddha Harita. See Dhamiar&'^tnu 

Vi 2 /HAT-KATITA. ‘ Great story/ A large collection of tales 
from which the Katha-sarit-sagara was drawn. There is a 
critical examination of this work by Dr. Biihler in the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. i. 

yi?/HAT-SANHITA. The astronomical work of Varoha 
Mihira. 

VR/HAN NARADIYA PURAJVA. An Upo-purawa. See 
Puriiija, 

yi?/nASPATL See Brihaspati. 

Vit/KODAllA. ^ Wolf belly.* An epithet of Blilma, 

yit/NOA-VANA. A wood in the district of Mathurii where 
Knshwa passed his youth, under the name of Gopula, among the 
cowherds. 

VRySHATI. A descendant of Yadu, and the ancestor from 
whom K? ish7za got the name Varslmya. 

Yif/SILVIS, yi?/SITAAYAS. The descendants of Vnshwi, 
son of Madhu, whose ancestor was the eldest son of Yadu. 
Knsh'Wa belonged to this brancli of the Lunar race. 

VifiTRA. In the Vedas ho is the demon of drought and 
ungenial weather, with wliom Iiidju, the god of the fiimainent, 
is constantly at war, and whom he is constantly overpowering, 
and releasing the rain. Sometimes called Vntrasura. 

Vi 2 /TRA-HAN. The slayer of V^ itra. A title of Indnu 

VYADI. An old grammarian and lexicographer, somewhat 
later in time than Pawiiii. A story in the Vrihat-katlia repre- 
sents him as contemporary with VararuchL 

VYAIIR/TIS. Three mystical words said by Manu to 
have been milked from the Vedas by Prajiipati — the word hhur, 
from the Rig-veda ; the word bhuvah, from the Yajur-veda; and 
the word swar, from the Siuna-veda {Manu, ii. 76^. The Ratar 
patha Brahmam defines them as “three luminous essences** 
which Prajapati produced from the Vedas by heating them. 
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‘‘He uttered the word bhur, which became this earth) bhmaii, 
'which bccamo this firmament; and swar^ which became that 
sky.’* A fourth word, mahar^ is sometimes added, and is pro- 
bably intended to represent the Atharva-veda. See Loka. 

VYAKARAAA. ‘Grammar.’ One of the Vedangas. The 
science of grammar has been carefully studied among the Hindus 
from very ancient times, and studied for its own sake as a science 
mtlicr than as a means of acquiring or regulating language. The 
grammar of Pawini is the oldest of those known to survive, but 
Pawini refers to several grammarians who preceded himself. One 
of them was named ^aka^ayana, a portion of whose work is 
said to have been discovered lately. 

VY \S A. ‘ An arranger.’ This title is common to many old 
authors and compilers, but it is especially applied to Veda-vyasa 
the arranger of the Vedas, who, from the imperishable nature of 
his work, is also called /S^a.«watas, ‘the immortal’ The name is 
given also to the compiler of the Maha-bharata, the founder of 
the Vedanta philosophy, and the arranger of the Purawas ; all 
these persons being held to be identical with Veda-vyasa. But 
thi^ is impossible, and the attribution of all these works to one 
person has arisen either from a desire to heighten their antiquity 
and authority, or from the assumed identity of several different 
“ arrangers.” Veda-vyasa was the illegitimate son of the ^ishi 
Para^-ara and Satyavati, and the chiki, who was of a dark colour, 
was brought forth on1an island (dwipa) in the YaniuniL Being 
iUogitimate he was called K^ina, the ‘ bastard ; ’ fi'om his com- 
plexion Ini^jeceivod the name Krishwa, and from his birthplace 
he was called Hwaipayana. Ills mother afterwards married King 
5antanu, by whom slio had two sons. The elder was killed in 
battle, and the younger, named Vichitra-virya, died childless. 
Krishna Dwaipayana i^referred a life of religious retirement, 
but in accordance with law and at his mother’s request, ho took 
the two childless Widows of her son, Vichitra-'virya. By them 
ho had two sons, Dhrita-rashte and Pawdu, between whoso 
descendants the great war of the Maha-bharata was fought. 

The Purawas mention no less than twenty-eight Vyasas, 
incarnations of Vish?iu or Brahm^ who descended to the earth 
in different ages to arrange and promulgate the Vedas. 

VYAVAHARA-CHINTAMAATL A law-book of the Benares 
school by Vachaspati Misra. 
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VYAVAIIABA.MAYtTKHA. A law-book of the Mahratta 
school by Nilakan/ha Bha//a. Translated by BorrodaiJo. 

VYAVAHAKA-TATWA A modem work on law accord- 
ing to the Bengal school by Baghunandaiia, who is also called 
Smarta-Bha//acharya 

YADAVA a descendant of Yadii. Tlie Yadavas were the 
celebrated race in which Krishna was boAn. At the time of his 
birth they led a pastoral life, but under him they established a 
kingdom at Dwaraka in Gujarat All the Yadavas who were 
present in that city after the death of Krishna perished in it 
when it was submerged by the ocean. Some few were absent, 
and perpetuated the race, from which many princes and chiefs 
still claim their descent. The great Rajas of Vijaya-nagara 
^asserted themselves as its representatives. The Vishnu Pura/wi 
says of tliis race, Who shall enumerate the whole of the mighty 
men of the Yadava race, who were tens of ten thousands and 
hundreds of hundred thousands in number ? ” 

YADU. Son of King Yayati of the Lunar race, and founder 
of the lino of the Yadavas in which Krislma was bora He 
refused to bear the curse of decrepitude passed upon his father 
by the sago iS^ukra, and in consequence ho incurred the paternal 
curse, “Your posterity shall not possess dominion.” Still ho 
received from his father the southern districts of his kingdom, 
and his posterity prospered 

YAJA, A Brahman of great sanctity, who, at the earnest 
solicitation of King Drupada, and for the offer of ten millions of 
kine, performed the sacrifice through which his aitar-bom ” 
children, Dhnsh/a-dyumna and Draupadl, came forth from the 
sacrificial fire. 

YAJNA ‘Sacrifice.' Sacrifice personified in the Purawas 
as son of Ruchi and husband of Dakshi/wL lie had the head 
of a deer, and was killed by Vira-bliadra at Daksha's sacrifice. 
According to the Hari-vansa ho was raised to the planetary 
sphere by Brahma, and made into the constellation Mnga-^iras 
(deer-head). 

YAJNA-DATTA-BADHA ‘ The death of Yajua-datta.’ An 
episode of the Ramayan^ It has been translated into French 
by Chdzy. • 

YAJITA-PARIBHASHA. a Sutra work by Apastambha. 

YAJKA-SEKA A name of Drupada. 
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YAJN’AWALKYA- A celebrated sage, to whom is attri- 
buted the White Yajur-veda, the iShtapatha Brsflimawa, the 
Bnhad Ara^iyaka, and the code of law called Yajnawalkya- 
smrj'tl He lived before the grammarian Katyayana, and was 
probably later than Mann; at any rate, the code bearing his 
name is posterior to that of Mann. He was a disciple of Bash- 
kali, and more particularly of Vaisampayana. The Mah^bharata 
makes .him present at the Raja-siiya sacrifice performed by 
Yiidhi-sh/hira ; and according to the iSatapatha Brahmawa he 
flourished at the court of Janaka, king of Videha and father of 
SitiL Janaka had long contentions with the Brahmans, in which 
ho was supported, and probably prompted, by Yajnawalkya. 
This sage Avas a dissenter from the religious teaching and prac- 
tices of his time, and is represented as contending with and 
silencing Brahmans at the court of his patron. A Brahman 
Ufimod Vidagdlia /Sakai ya was his especial adversary, but he 
vanquished him and cursed him, so that “ his head dropped off, 
and his bones were stolen by robbeiu” Yiijnawalkya also is 
represented as inculcating the duty and necessity of religious 
retirement and meditation, so he is considered as having been 
the originator of the Yoga doctrine, and to have helped in pre- 
l)aring the world for the preaching of Buddha. Ho had two 
wives, Maitreyi and Kutyayani, and he instructed the former in 
his philosoxihical doctrine. Max Mtillcr quotes a dialogue be- 
tween them from the /S'atapatha Brahmawa {Ancient Sanshit 
Liieraturey p. 22 ), in which the sage sets forth his vipAVS. 

The White Yajur-veda originated in a schism, of Avhich 
Yrijnawalkya was a leader, if not the author. He was the ori- 
ginator and compiler of this Ycda, and according to some it was 
called Vajasanoyi Saiihita, from his surname Vajasanoya. See 
Veda. 

What share Yyjnawalkya had in the production of the /S^ata- 
patha Brahma?/a and Brdiad Ara?tyaka is very doubtful. Some 
part of them may, perhajjs, have sjjmng directly from him, and 
they Avere probably compiled under his superintendence ; hut it 
may ho, as some think, that they are so called hocauso they treat 
of him and embody his teaching. One portion of* the Bnhad 
Arawyaka, (Sailed the Yajnawalkiya Ka/wfa, cannot have been his* 
composition, for it is devoted to his glorification and honour, and 
was probably written after his death; 
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The Smnti, or code of law which bears the name of Yigna. 
waUcya, is posterior to that of Manu, and is more precise and 
stringent in its proyisions. Its authority is inferior only to that 
of Menu, and as ' explained and developed by the celebrated 
commentary Mit^shara, it is in force all over India except in 
Bengal proper, but even there the original text-book is received. 
The second century jld. has been named as the earliest date of 
this work. Like Manu, it has two recensions, the Bnhad and 
Vriddha, perhaps more. The text has been printed in Calcutta, 
and has been translated into German by Stenzler and into Eng- 
lish by Roer and Montriou. 

YAJUR or YAJUSR The second Veda. See Veda 

YAKSHAS. A class of supernatural beings attendant on 
Kuvera, the god of wealtli. Authorities differ as to their origin. 
They liave no very special attributes, but they are generally 
considered as inoffensive, and so are called Puwya-janas, ‘ good 
people,* but they occasionally c^pear as imps of evil It is a 
Yaksha in whose mouth KaJi-dasa placed his poem Megha-duta 
(cloud messenger). 

YAKSHA-LOKA. Loka. 

YAKSHI, YAKSHIVL i. A female Yaksha. 2. Wife of 
Kuvora. 3. A female demon or imp attendant on Durgtl 

YAMA. ‘ Restrainer.* Pluto, Minos. In the Vedas Yama 
is god of the dead, with whom the spirits of the departed dwell. 
He was the son of Vivaswat (the Kun), and had a twin-sister 
named Yarn! or Yamuna. These are by some looked upon as 
the first human pair, the originatoi’s of the race 3 and there is a 
remarkable hymn, in the form of a dialogue, in wliich the female 
urges their cohabitation for the purpose of perpetuating the 
species. Another hymn says that Yama “ was the first of men 
that died, and tlie first that departed to the (celestial) world,*’ He 
it was who found out the way to the home which caimot be taken 
aWay : Those who are now born (follow) by their own paths 
to the place whither our ancient fathers have departed.” “ But,” 
says Dr. Muir, “ Yama is nowhere represented in the it/g-veda 
as hiving anything to do with the punishment of the picked.” 
So far as is yet known, “the hymns of that Veda contain no 
prominent mention of any such penal retribution.*. . . Yama is 
still to some extent an object of terror. He is represented as 
having two insatiable dogs with four eyes and wide nostrils, 
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which guard the road to his abode, and which the departed are 
advised to hurry past with all possible speed. These dogs are 
said to wander about among men as liis messengers, no doubt 
for the purpose of summoning them to their master, who is in 
another place identified with death, and is described as sending 
a bird as the herald of doom.” 

In the e])ic poems Yama is the son of the Sun by Sanjna 
((jonscience), and brother of Vaivaswata (Manu). Mythologically 
ho was the father of Yudhi-sh/hira. He is the god of departed 
spirits and judge of the dead. A soul when it quits its mortal 
form repairs to his abode in the lower regions ; there the re- 
corder, Chitra-gupta, reads out his account from the gi’cat 
registex called Agra-sandhani, and a just sentence follows, when 
the soul either ascends to the abodes of the Pitris (IVIanes), or 
is sent to one of the twenty-one hells according to its guilt, or 
it is bom again on earth in another form. Yama is regent of 
the sou til quarter, and as such is called Dakshina^'a-pati. He 
is represented as of a green colour and clothed with red. He 
rides upon a buflalo, and is armed with a ponderous mace and a 
nfx>se to secure his victims. 

In the Pura??as a legend is told of Yama having lifted his 
foot to kick Chhiiya, the handmaid of his father. She cursed 
him to have his leg affected with sores and worms, but his 
father gave him a cock which picked off the worms and cured 
the discliarge. Through this incident he is called /Sima-pada, 
‘shrivelled foot.' 

Yama had several wives, as Ilemamala, Su-slla, and Vijaya. 
He dwells in the lower world, in his city Yama-pura. There, in 
liis palace called KiTlichl, he sits upon his throne of judgment, 
Vichara-bhii. He is assisted by his recorder and councillor, 
Chitra-gupta, and wailed upon by his two chief attendants and 
custodians, Chanda or Maha-chaiula, and Kala-pursusha. His 
messengers, Yama-dutas, bring in tlie souls of the dead, and the 
door of his judgment-hall is kept by his porter, Vaidhyata. 

Yama has many names descriptive of his oflica He is MWtyu, 
K^a, and An taka, ' death Knt^ta, ‘ the finisher ; ' ^amana, 

‘ the settler ; ' or Dan^fa-dhara, * the rod-bearer ; ' Bhlma- 

aasana, ‘of turrible decrees;’ P^, ‘the noose-carrier;' Pitri- 
pati, ‘lord of the manes;’ Preta-r^a, ‘king of the ghosts;’ 
<Sraddhardeva, ‘god of the exequial offerings;' and especially 
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Dbarma-raja, ‘king of justice/ He is Audumbara, from Udum- 
bara, Hhe fig-tree/ and from his parentage he is Yaivaswata. 
There is a Dharma-^astra whicli bears the name of Yama. 

YAMA-VAIVASWATA. Yama as son of Vivaswat. 

YAML Tlie goddess of the Yamuna river. Sister of Yama 
(q.V.). 

YAMUNA. The river Jumna, which rises in a mountain * 
called Kalinda (Sun). The river Yamuna is personified as the 
daughter of the Sun by his wife Sanjna. So she was sister of 
Yama. Bala-rama, in a state of inohric’ty, railed upon her to 
come to him that he might bathe, and as she did not heed, he, 
in a great rage, seized his ploughshare-weapon, dragged her to 
him and compelled her to follow him whithersoever ho w^andorod 
through the wood. The river then assumed a human form and 
besought his forgiveness, but it was some tinie before she could 
appease him. Wilson thinks that “ the legend probably alludes 
to the construction of canals from the J umna for the purposes of 
irrigation.” The river is also called KrdindT, from the place of 
its source, Surya-ja, from her father, and Tri-yarnii. 

YASKA. The author of the Nirukta, the oldest known gloss 
upon the text of the Vedic hymns. Yaska Jived before the 
time of Pawini, who refers to his work, but he was not the first 
author wdjo wrote a Nirukta, as he himself refers to several 
predecessors. See Nirukta. 

YASODA. Wife of the cowherd Nanda, and foster-mother 
of Krishna, 

YATUS, YATU-DIIANAS. Demons or evil spirits of various 
forms, as dogs, vultures, hoofed-animals, In ancient times 
the Yatus or Yiltu-dhanas were distinct from tiie Rakshasas 
though associated with them, but in tlic epic poems and 
Purawas tlicy are identified. Twelve Yatu-dlirinas are named 
in the Vayu Purawa, and they are said to have sprung from 
Ka^yapa and Su-rasfu They are associated with the Dasyus, and 
are thought to be one of the native races which opposed the 
progress of the immigrant Aryans. 

YAVA-KRI, YAVA-KRlTA. ‘Bought with barley.’ kSor 
of the sage Bharadwaja He performed great penances in order 
to obtain a knowledge of the Vedas without stutly, and having 
obtained this and other boons from Indra, he became arrogant 
and treated other sages with disrespect He made love to the 
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wife of Paravasu, son of his father*s friend, Kaibhya. ^ That sage 
in his anger performed a sacrifice which brought into being a 
fearful Kiikshasa who killed Yava-krita at his father’s chapel 
Illjaradwaja, in grief for his son, burnt himself upon the funeral 
pile. Before his death he cursed Paravasu to be the death of 
liis father, Raibhya, and the son killed his father in mistake 
for an antelope. All three were restored to life by the gods in 
recompense of the great devotions of Arvavasu, the other son of 
Raibhya (q.v.). — Maha-hharata, 

YAVANAS. Greeks, *Iaov«;, the Yavans of the Hebrew. 
The term is found in Pawiiii, who speaks of the writing of the 
Yavanas. The PuraTias represent them to bo descendants of 
Turvasu, but they are always associated with the tribes of 
the north-west frontier, and there can be no doubt that the 
Macedonian or Bactrian Greeks are the people most usually in- 
tended by the term. In tlie Bactrian Pali inscriptions of King 
Priyadann the word is contracted to Yona, and the term Yona- 
raja “ is associated with tlie name of Antiochus, probably Antio- 
chus tlie Great, tlie ally of the Indian prince Sophagasenas, 
about J3.C. 210.” The Purawaa characterise them as “wise and 
eminently brave.” They were among the races conquered by 
King Sagara, and “ ho made them shave their heads entirely.” 
In a later ago they were encountered on the Indus by Pushpar 
mitra, a Mauryan general, who dethroned his master and took 
the throne. In modem times the term has been applied to 
the Muhammadans. 

YAYATI. The fifth king of the Lunar race, and son of 
Hahusha. Ho had two wives, Devayani and Sarmish/ha, from 
the former of whom was born Yadu, and from the latter Puru, 
the respective founders of the two great lines of Yadavas and 
Pauravas. In all he had five sons, the other three being 
Druhyu, Turvasu, apd Anu. He was a man of amorous dis- 
position, and his infidelity to Devayani brought upon him the 
curse of old age and infirmity from her father, <^ukra. This 
curse 6 ^ukra consented to transfer to any one of his sons who 
would consent to bear it. All refused except Puru, who under- 
took to resign liis youth in his father’s favour. Yayati, after a 
thousand year^ spent in sensual pleasures, renounced sensuality, 
restored his vigour to Puru, and made him liis successor. This 
'story of Puru’s assuming Yayati’s decrepitude is first told in the 
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Maha-bharata. The above is the veision of the Vishnu Parana. 
In the Podma it is told in a different manner. Yayati was in- 
vited to heaven by Indra, who sent Matali, his charioteer, to 
fetch his guest. On their way they held a philosophical dis- 
cussion, which made such an impression on Yayati that, when 
he returned to earth, he, by his virtuous administration, rendered 
all his subjects exempt from passion and decay. Yania com- 
plained that men no longer died, and so Indra sent Kama-deva, 
god of love, and liis daughter, Amivindumati, to excite a pas- 
sion in the breast of Yayati lie became enamoured, and in 
order to become a fit husband for his youthful charmer he made 
application to his sons for an exchange of their youth and his 
decrepitude. All refused but Puru, whose manly vigour his 
father assumed. After awhile the youthful bride, at the insti- 
gation of Indra, persuaded her husband to return to heaven, and 
ho then restored to Puru his youth. The Bhagavata Purawa and 
the Hari-van^a tell the story, but with variations. According to 
the latter, Yayati received from Indra a celestial car, by means 
of which he in six nights con(iuered the earth and subdued the 
gods themselves. This car descended to his successors, but was 
lost by Janiamcjaya thnnigh the curse of the sage Gargya. 
Yayati, after restoring his youth to Puru, retired to the forest 
with his wife and gave himself up to mortificatioiL Abstaining 
from food, he died and ascended to heaven, lie and his five 
sons arc all called Rajarahis. 

YAYATI-CIIARITRA. A drama in seven acts on the life 
of Yayati. It is attributed to Rudra-deva. The subject is 
Yayati^ intrigue with Sarmishfiia. 

YOGA- A school of philosophy. See Dar.?ana and Yajna- 
walkya. 

YOGA-NIDRA. ‘ The sleep of meditation.’ Personified 
delusioa The great illusory energy of Vishwu and the illusory 
power manifested in Devi as Maha-maya, the great illusion. 

YOGlNl A sorceress. Tlie Yoginis are eight female demons 
attendant on Durga. Their names are Marjanl, Karpura-tilakil 
Malaya-gandhini Kaumudika, Bheruntf^ Matali, Nayaki, and 
Jaya or iS^bhachara \ Su-lakshan^ Su-nand& 

YONI. The female organ. Alone, or in coq^bination with 
the Linga, it is an object of worship by the followers of the 
iSaktis. 
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YUDHI-SHTHIRA The eldest of the five Pawrfu princes, 
mythologically the son of Dharma, the god of justice. With 
the Hindus ho is the favourite one of the five brothers, and 
is represented as a man of calm, passionless judgment, strict 
veracity, unswerving rectitude, and rigid justice. He was re- 
nowned as a mler and director, but not as a warrior. Educated 
lit the court of liia uncle, Dhnta-rashjfra, he received from the 
family preceptor, Drowa, a militiiry training, and was taught the 
use of the spear. When the time came for naming the Yuva-raja 
or heir-apparent to the realm of Hastinii-pura, the Maharaja 
I)h?7ta-riish^ra selected Yudhi-shfhira in preference to liis own 
eldest son, Dur-yodhana. A long-standing jealousy between 
the I*u.^flfava and Xaiirava princes then broke forth openly. 
Dur-yodhana expostulated with his father, and the end was that 
the Panrfavas went in honourable banishment to the city of 
Varanavata. The jealousy of Dur-yodhana pursued them, and his 
emissaries laid a plot for burning the brothers in their dwelling- 
house. Yudhi-sh/hira's sagacity discovered the plot and Bliima 
frustrated it. The bodies of a Ehil woman and her five sons 
were found in the ruins of the burnt house, and it was believed 
for a time that the Pawdavas and their mother had peu'ished. 
Wlien DraupadI had been won at the swayam-vara, Yudhi- 
sh/hira, tlie eldest of the five brothers, was requested by his 
juniors to make her his wife, but he desired that she should 
become the wife of Arjuiia, by w^hoso y)rowcss she had been won. 
Through the words of their mother, XuntI, and the decision of 
the sage Vyasa, the princess became the common wife of the five 
brothers. An arrjingcment was made that Draupadi "shoiild 
dwell in turn with the five brothers, passing two days in the 
separate house of each, and that under pain of exile for twelve 
years no one of the hrotliers but the master of the Louse should 
enter while Draujiadi was staying in it. The arms of the 
family were kept iii the house of Yudlii-sh^hira, and an alarm 
r>f robbery being raised, Arjuna rushed there to procure his 
■weapons while Draupadi was present. He tlius incurred the 
paiii of exile, and departed, thougli Yudhi-shfliira endeavoured 
to dissuade him by arguing that the elder brother of a fatherless 
family stood towards his juniors in the position of a father. 
After the return of the Pariffavas from exile and their establish- 
ment at Indm-prostha, the rule of Yudhi-sh/hira is described as 
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haying been most excellent and prosperous. The ** ruled 
hia country with great justice, protecting his subjects as his own 
. sons, and subduing all his enemies round about, so that every 
man was without fear of war or disturbance, and gave his whole 
mind to the performance of every religious duty. And the Raja had 
plenty of rain at the proper season, and all his subjects became 
rich ; and the virtues of the Raja were to be seen in the great 
increase of trade and merchandise, in the abundant harvests and 
the prolific cattle. Every subject of the Raja was pious ; there 
were no liars, no thieves, and no swindlers ; and there were no 
droughts, no floods, no locusts, no conflagrations, no foreign 
invasions, and no parrots to eat the grain. The neighbouring 
Rajas, despairing of conquering Raja Yudhi-shfhira, wore very 
desirous of securing his friendship. Meanwhile Yudhi-shdiira, 
though he would never acquire wealth by unfair means, yet 
prospered so exceedingly that had ho lavished his riches for a 
thousand years no diminution would ever have been perceived.” 
After the return of his brother Arjiina from exile, Yudhi-sh/hira 
determined to assert his supremacy by porfonning ilie Riija-suya 
sacrifice, and this led to a war with Jarasaiidha, Raja of Afaga- 
dha, who declined to take part in it, and was in consequence 
defeated and killed. The dignity which Yudhi-shfhira had 
gained by the perfonnance of the sacrifice rekindled the jealousy 
of Dur-yodliana and the other Kauravas. They resolved to 
invite their cousins to a gambling match, and to cheat Yudhi- 
sli/hira of his kingdom. Yudhi-sh/hira was very unwilling to 
go, but could not refuse his uncle’s invitation. »Shkuiii, maternal 
uncle \)f Dur-yodhana, was not only a skilful player but also a 
dexterous cheat. He challenged Yudlii-shfhira to throw dice 
with him, and Yudhi-sli/hira, after stipulating for fair-play, 
began the game. He lost his all, his kingilom, Jiis brotliers, 
himself, and his wife, all of whom became slaves. When 
Draupadi was sent for as a slave and refused to come, l)uh- 
,«asana dragged her into the hall by the hair, and both he and 
Dur-yodliana grossly insulted her. JBhima was half mad with 
rage, but Yudhi-sli^hira’s sense, of right acknowledged that 
Draupadi was a slave, and he forbade Bhima and his brothers to 
interfere. When tlie old Maha-raja Dhnta-rash^ja was informed 
of what had passed, he came into the assembly, and declaring that 
his sons had acted wrongfully, he sent Draupadi and her bus* 
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bands away, imploring them to forget what liad passed. Dur- 
yodhana was very wroth, and induced the Maha-raja to allow 
another game to avoid war, the condition being that the losers 
should go into exile for thirteen years, and should remain con- 
cealed and undiscovered during the whole of the thirteenth year. 
The game was played, and loaded dice gave 5akuni the victory, 
so tlie raw(/avas went again into exile. During that time they 
rendered a service to Dur-yodliana by rescuing him and his com- 
panions from a band of marauders who had made them prisoners. 
When Jayad-ratha, king of Sindhu, was foiled in his attempt 
to carry off DraupadI, the clemency of Yudhi-sh/hira led him 
to implore his brothers to spare their captive’s life. As the 
thirteen uh year of exile approached, in order to keep themselves 
concealed, the five brothers and Draupadi went to the country 
of Vira/a and entered into the service of the Kaja. Yudhi- 
slifiiira’s office was that of private companion and teacher of 
dice-playing to the king. Hero Yudhi-shfiiira suffered his wife 
Draupadi to be insulted, and dissuaded his brothers from inter- 
fering, lest by so doing they should discover themselves. When 
the term of exile was concluded, Yudhi-shfinra sent an envoy to 
Hastina-pura asking for a peaceful restoration to the Pawdfavas 
of their former position. The negotiations failed, and Yudhi- 
shfiiira invited lOish^ia to go as his representative to Hasting 
pura. Notwithstanding Yudhi-sh/hira’s longing for peace tlie 
war began, but even iihen Yudhi-shfiiira desired to withdraw, 
but was overruled by Krishna. 

Yudhi-shffiira fought in the great battle, but did not distin- 
guish himself as a soldier. The version of the Mah^bharata 
given in ^h\ Wheeler’s work makes him guilty of downright 
cowardice. At the instigation of K7*islwia he compassed the 
death of Drona by conveying to that warrior false inhdligence of 
tlie death of his son Aswatthaman, and his character for veracity 
was used to warrant the trutli of the representation. His con- 
science would not allow him to tell a downright lie, but it was 
reconciled to telling a lying truth in killing an elephant named 
Aswatthaman, and informing the fond father that Aswatthaman 
was dead. He retreated from a fight with Kaim, and after- 
wards reproached Arjuna for not having supported him and 
Bhima. This so irritated Aijuna that he would have killed him 
on the spot had not K7*23h7ia interposed. After the great battle 
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was over ^[f'ishna saluted Him king, but He showed great disin- 
clination to accept the dignity. His sorrow for those who had 
fallen was deep, especially for Kama, and he did what he could to 
console the bereaved Dhrita-rash/ra and Gandhari, as well as the 
many other sufferers. He was made king, and was raised to the 
throne with great pomp, lie acting as ruler under the nominal 
supremacy of the old King Dhnta-rash^ra. There, after an inter- 
val, he asserted his universal supremacy by performing the great 
Aswa-medha sacrifice. ‘ The death of Krishna at Dwaraka and 
regrets for the past embittered the lives of the Pa?iciavas, and 
they resolved to withdraw from the world Yudhi-sh^hira 
appointed Parikshit, grandson of Aijunii, to be his successor, 
and the five brothers departed with Draupadi to the Himalayas 
on their way to Swarga. The story of this journey is told with 
great feeling in the closing verses of the Maharbharata. See 
Maharbharata. 

Yudhi-shdiira had a son named Yaudheya by his'wife Devika; 
but the Vishnu Piirana makes the son’s name Devaka and tlio 
mother's YaudheyL 

YUGA. An ago of tho world. Each of those ages is preceded 
by a jjeriod called its Sandhya or twilight, and is followed by 
another period of equal length called Saudhyanwi, ‘ portion of 
twilight,’ each being equal to one- tenth of tho Yuga. The 
Yugas are four in number, and their duration is first computed 
by years 'of the gods 

|. KntaYiiga, . 

Sandhya, 

• Sandhyaii^a, . 

2. Treta Y uga, • 

Saiidhyfi, 

Saudhyan^a, . 

3. DwaparaYuga, 

Sandhya, 

Sandhyau^a, . 

4. Kali Yaga, 

* Sandhya, 

Sandhyan^a, . 




4000 

400 

400 

4,800 

3000 

300 

300 



2000 

200 

200 

2,400 

1000 

100 

100 

— 1,200 


12,000 
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But a year of the gods is equal to 360 years of men, so 

4800 X 360 = 1,728,000 
3600 X 360 = 1,296,000 
2400 X 360 = 864,000 

1200 X 360 = 432,000 

Total, . 4,320,000 

years, forming the period called a Maha-yuga or Manwantara. 
Two thousand Maha-yugaa or 8,640,000,000 years make a Kalpa 
or night and a day of BrahmtL 

This elaborate and practically boundless system of chronology 
was invented between the age of the -Big-voda and that of the 
Mah^bliarata. No traces of it arc to bo found in the hymns of 
the but it was fully established in the days of the great 
epic. In this work the four ages are described at length by 
Tlanumat, tlie learned monkey chief, and from that description 
the following account has been abridged : — 

The Krita is the ago in which righteousness is eternal, when 
duties did not languish nor people declina No efforts were 
made by men, the fruit of the earth was obtained by their mere 
wish. There was no malice, weeping, pride, or deceit ; no con- 
tention, no hatred, cmelty, fear, allliction, jealousy, or envy. 
The castes alike in tlicir functions fulfilled their duties, wore 
unceasingly devoted to one deity, and used one formula, one rule, 
and one rite. Tliougli they had separate duties, they had but 
one Veda and practised one duty. 

In the Treta Yuga sacrifice commenced, righteousness decreased 
by one-fourth; men adlicred t.o trutli, and wore devoted* to a 
I’ighteousness dependent on ceremonies. Sacrifices prevailed 
with lioly acts and a variety of rites. Men acted with an object 
in view, seeking after reward for thw rites and their gifts, and 
wore no longer disposed to austerities and to liberality from a 
simple feeling of duty. 

In the Dwapara Yuga rigliteousness was diminished by a half. 
The Yeda became fourfold. Some men studied four Vedas, 
f)thei‘s three, others two, others one, and some none at all 
Ceremonies were celebrated in a great variety of ways. From 
the decline of goodness only few men adhered to truth. When 
men had fallen away from goodness, many diseases, desires, and 
calamities, caused by destiny, assadod them, by which they were 
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B^erely afflicted and driven to practise austerities. Othera 
desiring heavenly bliss oiFored sacrifices. Thus men dediuod 
through unrighteousness. 

In the Kali Yuga righteousness remained to the extent of 
one-fourth only. Practices enjoined by the Vedas, works of 
righteousness, and rites of sacrifice ceased. Calamities, diseases, 
fatigue, faults, such as anger, &c., distresses, hunger, and fear 
prevailed. As the ages revolve righteousness declines, and the 
people also decline. When they decay their motives grow 
weak, and the general decline frustrates their aims. — Muir, i. 
144 - 

In the lO'ita Yuga the duration of life was four thousand 
years, in the Tretii three thousand, in the Dwapara two thou- 
sand. In the Kali Yuga there is no fixed measure. Other pas- 
sages of the Maha-bharata indicate “ that the Knta Yuga was 
regarded os an age in which Brahmans alone existed, and that 
Ksliatriyas only began to bo bom in the TretiL” 

YUGAN-DHARA. A city in the Panjab. A people dwell- 
ing there and in the vicinity. 

YUVAKAiS* WA. A king of the Solar race, fatlier of Man- 
dhabi A legend repi*esents this son as being conceived by and 
born of his father. 

YUVA-RAJA. * Young king.* The heir-apparent to a 
throne. 

YUYUDIIAKA. A name of SatyakL 

YCJYUTSU. A son of Dhnta-rash/ra by a Vabya handmaid. 
On the eve of the great battle he left the side of the Kauravas 
and jqjncd the Pa7i<favas. When Yudhi-shdiira retired from 
the world he established Yuyutsu in the kingdom of Indra- 
prastha. 
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Abdhi-jaii= Amins. 

A bdhi-nagari = Dwaraka. 
Abhayada, 69. 

A bliinianl — S waha. 

Ablii-rupa ~ Kama. 

Ablioga— Yaruwa. 
Abhra-matanga — T iok a-jiala. 
Abbramii — TiOka-])itla. 
Abhra-pi.vacba ~ liahu. 
Abhrottha- Vajra. 
Abja=:llrahmfi, 58. 
Abja-bnsta= Agni. 

Abja-yoni= Brahma, 58, 
A-dharina — N irr/tl. 

Adiiiratha — Kar?/a. 

Adhirathi— Kar/za. 

Adliisiina — Knshyza, 70, 
Adhwaryu — Veda 350. 

Adhyaya — Veda 346. 

Ad i- Kavi — Brahma. 

Adi'pjihra, 190. 

Ad i ty as — I) akslia. 
Adri-ja~DevL 

A dj ika — Saty avati, Upari chara. 
Adrz^yanti — I*ara,vara. 

Ad waita — Madhava. 

Adwaita, 82. 

Agast i — V aril raa. 

Agastya — Bhr/gu. 

Aghora=/8iva. 

Aghn wi = Puslian. 

Agneyastra— Vwwa-kanna. 
Agney i— A ngiras. 

Agnl — Angiras, TwashfW. 
Agni-bhd = K9.rttikeya. 


Agnivarwa, 313. 

A gnivei'a — Agn ey fisira. 
Agra-sand hani — Y ama. 
Aliamyati, 69. 

Ahaiia = Ushas. 

A hi — Indra. 

Ahliiagu, 313. 

Ahinara, 70. 

Ahinsa - Nara-Nfirriyana. 
Ai<3?aviG?a ) 

Ailavila 

A i I a — Puiii- ravas. 

Aiiidri - - Indram, Mains. 
A-ja-- Kama. 

Ajainic/Iia, 69. 

A jyapas — Pi tris, 

A-kacIi a — K etn . 

Akhu-ratha = (Janc^a. 
Akrodliana, 70. 

Aksha^ Kavazia. 

A lambiisha — Ir/avic/il. 

Alarka, 69. 

Amanadri .= Meru. 

Amarsha, 313. 

Amaru — Amaru «S'ataka. 

A mbik a — Ch am 11 ftrla, 
Ambu-raja= Vaniwa 338. 
Amnta = Dhanwantari. 
Ainntaliarana = Gar info. 
Amurta^rajas — DharmuraTzya. 
Anala-. Agni, Vasu. 

An-anga — Kama. 
Anantar.Pevi. # 
Ananta-5ayaiia~ Vishnu. 
Anania = ^irshd,— jSesha. 

2 B 
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An-anya-ja = Kama. 

Anarawya, 313. 

Anarta— Kiitfa-sthali. 
Ariavaratlia, 69. 

A iulhaka-ripu— Andhaka. 
Aiidhaka-vmlj7ii — Andliaka. 

A 11(1 ha-tfiniisra — Naraka. 
Anoiias— Ayus. 

Aiiciias (tivo), 313. 

An;<a — Ann, Champa, Dirglia- 
laiiias, Karaa, r/'/thi. 

A 11 gad i — All gada. 

Aiiga-raja - Kanm. 

Angaraka — Man gala. 

Angirasii -liWIiaspati. 

Aiiila, 69. 

Ariila — Vasii, Vayu. 
Anili--Haniiinat. 

A n iniisliacljarya — IV/liasIpatl. 
Anjaiia, 313. 

Aiijana — Loka-pala. 

An jaiKiya II an iimat. 

An.ya — Adilya. 

An.vu, 70. 

Ann pain.'i — hoka-pilla, 

Amiratha, 6y. 

Ari-urii — Aru/ia. 

A miA'iraH = llak.sliasas. 

A 11 u-va Sana- par va, 1 90. 
Aimvaka— Veda 346, 34S. 

A pa — Vasu. 

Apai ita— Aparaiita. 

A]»tyaa — Trita. 

Araviya-ka/ic^a — Ramriya??a. 

Ara -->S'aiii. 

Aravin, 69. 

Arclianan as — <Sya va swa. 

Ardra — Sandhya, 313. 
Arlia=lndra. 

Arlia-iiati — Surya. 

Arish/ii — (iaudharva 106, 

A rish^a-nerni = Saha-d c va, 187, 

_ 313- 

Ar j ikiy a — Sapta-sindb ava. 

A rka-sodara — Loka-pfila, 

Aruna — tTa^ayu; Sanipati, Sfirya. 
A rii/a — Nachikctas. 

A ru/ioda — Maiiasa. 


Arushi— Aurva, Cliyavana, 75. 
Arvarivat— l^ulaha. 

Aiya=DevI. 

Aryamaii ~ Adilya. 

Aiiiiii— i8iva, 296, Vajra. 

Amras = liakslinHas. 

Ashiadhyayi ^ l*aMiTii. 

Ash^aka — Giilava, Veda 346. 
A.s1l^a-kar7^a --lirahniri 57. 

Asikni — Sapta-siiidhava. 
Asi-patra-vaiia — Naraka. 

Asita --»S'ani. 

Asita-dansli^ra — Makara. 
Asitiliiga — TiJjairava. 
Airleslui-bhava — Ketu. 

A«maka, 313. 

AA'inaua = Am //a. 

Asphnjil- AS'iikra. 

AATaina-iiarva, 190. 

A«ra-pas — />akinis. 

ARra'i)as — llakshakas. 

Asn k-paa ?? llakshakas. 

A-yrita — ''i’ri-m urti. 

A.vnivi nd 11 rnati — Yayati. 
Asuras— Dadliyaiich. 

Aawu, 77. 

A,vwalayana Brahmana — Brah- 
ma/ni. 

Aswanicdhadatta, 70. 

Aswa-uied hik a-i)a rva, igo. 

As wa- pa t L — Sa v i tri. 

As w j n i — A s w in s. 

Asvvins — 73, 75, Saraayu. 

Atala— Patrda. 

A tikaya = lUva^^a. 

Atitlii, 313. 

Ati tl li -gwa = 1 )ivo-d asa. 
Atiiia-hiiri” Kama. 

A ucliathy a — 1)1 rgha-tamas. 
Andiinibara== Yama. 

Aiiraavabba — Avatam 34. 

A iirvasiya — A gasty a. 
Autlanapadi r.. Dliruva. 

Avan ti s — Hailiay a. 

Avara=Dcvi. 

Avastlia — Vishau 360. 
Ayana-gbosba— Radba. 

Ayana — NarSyawa. 
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Ayodhya-lcanefa — Ilamaya?ia. 
Ayoni-ja=Slta. 

Ay ushnian — U ti&iia-pada. 
Ayutayus— 70, 313. 

TJabhravi := Devi. 
l}abhr|i=<Siva. 

Baf^aviimuklia — A urva. 
Bae^avauala — Aurva. 

Bahikas— iS'akala. 

Ball u— Aurva. 

Bahu-dfira = Vajra. 

Bahii^'ava, 69. 

Bahukn, 313. 

Bahulaswa, 313. 

Bab u-A’al ill — Bliiiiia. 

Baliv/^clias — Veda 350. 

Balaja river, 62. 

Bal a- krwi do,— Riimfiy a/i a. 

BaJ jik i — (lar^ryu. 

Balaiulhara — Bliiina. 

Bal lii] a — Uhoj a-pra bandha. 
Ballava=Bliiina, 1S7. 
Bawa-bba^^a' - Kadaiubari. 
Ba/ia—Tripura. 

Ibiii^a— Dirj;lia-tanias. 

Basil kali — Y ajnawalkya. 

Bhailra — U I a t hy a. 
Bliadra-sonia=: (laiiga. 

Bli adrikswa — U wipa, J a mbu-d . 
BhaL,^a — Aditya, Dakslia, 77, 
PusllJUl. 

Blia«^avad-giiri, 82. 

Bhaga^at =-- va. 

BIiagavali-^Devi. 

Bliagiiritinil=Soii]a. 

BljaiTni= Duniayaiitl. 

Bhajainfina, 70. 

Bliiijeratlia — Ikshwfikii. 

Bhakti — Narada Pui awa. 

Bliun u — Satya-bliiliiia. 
Bhanuinat—Satya-bliama, 3 1 3. 
Bliaradwaja, 69. 

Bliara^/i — Rabu. 

13bara/il-bha= Rahu. 

Bharata, 69. 

Bharata-varsha — Dwijia, Jam- 

bu-d. 


Bb&ratl = Saras^vati. 

Bharga, 70. 

Bharga-bhumi, 70. 

Bhargava = -Sukra. 

Bhaskara = Sfirya. 

BbasM'ali — Surya. 

Bba/^a Naraya/za — Vewl Saiihara, 
Bha^/ojl Diksliita — Siddhuiita- 
kaumudi. 

BhaiiiTia= Maiigala. 

Bhava-ja= Kama. 

Bbavaiii = Dovi. 

BJiavaiiinaTiyu, 69, 
Bliela—DIiaiiwaiitaru 
Bhcriii/f/a — Y ogini. 

Bbidira-- Vajra. 

BJnmaratba (two), 69. 
Bhima'.yasana => Yaimu 
Bliisha/za — Bluiirava. 
Blilshiiui'])arva, 191. 

Bhoj a— Krd a- varma u. 

Bboja-ka/a — Riikiiiin. 

Bbraniarl - Devi. 

Bbr/gu — Aurva, Twasb^ri, Kby- 
aii, IVitliivj, IValardiiiia, / 5 >u- 
kra. 

r>Ju7gn.s — K77ta-virya. 

Bbumi, 34. 
l>lmnii-ja=Sltri. 

Bhfi in i'piit ra = 1 \I a ngala. 
Bhuta-iiriyakl 1 )«‘vi. 

Bliuvana -- V io wa-karma, 

Bindii-s.! ra-— Maurya. 

Brail lua — Blirigu. 

Brahma--- Kfirada. 

Brahina-datta — Oby^taebi, Ni- 
kuTTildia. 

Brabmiidikas— Sii-parwaa. 
Brabmaiias2»ati — Twasli^n. 
Brabimiai --Matr/s. 

Brabman-\cda — Veda 351. 
Brabmastra — A.yw'atthainan. 
Bralima-vanilia — Bralima-vai> 
varta. 

Bralima-vidya— Atharvan. 
Brahma-vrmdaif57. 

Brahml--57, Saraswati, 
BriliadaAwa, 313, 
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Bnliadhala, 313. 

BWhad'bhanu — Satya-bhllniil. 
Brthadratha — 70, Jara-sandha, 
Maiirya. 

Br/haduktha, 313. 

Br/haj-jatuka — ^Varaha Mihlra. 
BWhan-Manu — Maim. 
BWliaii-nala= Arjuna, 187. 
B^’/han Naradiya Parana — Na- 
rada Parana. 

BWliasiiati — Prithl. 
lirthat — Dlianna-sastra. 
Brzliatkshatrn, 69. 

Buddha, 26, 38, 68. 


Lokaloka. 


Chakora — Chandra-ketii. 
Chakra — Chakra- var IL 
Cliakra-viu^a, ' 

Chakra- Vila, 

Cliakshaa -- Br^'haspati. 
Chakshu — Sapt^a-sindhava. 
Cliainpadhipa •=: Kama. 
Chanchalfi •= Lakshiiil. 
Chanr/ika = DovT. 


Chain/a — Chamiine/a, Devi. 
(*haiida — Yama. 

Cliaiidcswara — Vivada llatiia- 
kara. 

Chaiidra-hha^a — iS'amha, Sapta- 
sindhava. 

Chandrabhanu — Satya-bhilmfi. 

( !) I > an d III- ch ur^ii - Bliai ra va. 

( ]!harid raiiias — Cliandra-gnpta. 
(^haiidra'.vekhara = <S'i va. 

Chara = Maiigala. 

( ^barak-p 11 j a — Devi. 

Charvi, 174. 

Chatiir-anana := Bralimil, 57. 
Chatur- bhuja = V ishnU. 
(^hatur-mukha= Brahma, 57. 
Chatur-varna — V ama. 
Chatiirvedas — Pitres, 
Chhaga-ralha — Agni. 

Chhala, 313. 

Chhidaka = Vajra. 

Chhiima- mastakr=: Devi. 

Chirad = Garucfa. 

Chitra-ratha, 65, 69, 70, 138. 


* Chitra-$ikhan«?ina!9 — jlishia. 
Chitra-vahana — ChitrangadS. 
Chola — Panrfya. 

Chuncliu, 313. 

Chyavana— Mada. 

Dadhi — Dwipa. * 

Dahanopala= Surya-kinta. 

Dai tya —As ura. 

Daitya-guru = 5iikra. 

Daivata — Nirukta. 

Daksha — Aditya, Viswa-devas. 
Daksha- ja = Devi. 

Daksliaya = Garurfa. 

Dakshcya= Paniui. 

Dakshi— Panini. 

Dakshina — Akuti, Arjuna 23. 
Daksh ina = Devi— Yaj iia. 
Dakshinaja-pati — Y ama. 

Dala, 313. 

Dania, 77. 

Dauiaru — 5iva. 

Danibholi - V'ajra. 

Dainodara Mi^'ia — Hanumin- 
a^ aka. 

Danava — Asura. 

J>anrfa-dhara == Y ama. 
Daiida-viikas =- Kfikshakas. 
Danc/i=Yama. 

Dantakura, 162, 

Darpaka-r Ku tiia. 

Diiru ka = (Sfityaki. 

Dasa — Aiya, 

J )a*a- bhu j li = Devi. 

Da,va- kail /ha - llava?ia. 
Dasa-iiandiiii = Salya-va ti. 
Da.^a-ratha — Ja/ayii, Maurya, 
i/^shya-sniiga. 

Da^arha, 69. 

Dascyi = Satya-vati. 

Dasma ) _ , 

Dasma-varchas J “ ® 

Dasra=Pashan. 

Dasyii — Arya. 

Dattaka— Magha. « 

Datteya= Indra. 

I)eva-bhuti= Ganga. 
Deva-brohmiss Narada. 
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Dcva-giri — ^BhSgavata 45, Maya» 
Vopa-deva. 

De vaka — Y udhi-sh/hira. 
Deva-kahattra, 69. 
DevanikiliUHha, 70. 

Deva miti'a=6Tikalya. 

Devana Bba^fa— Dattaka Chan- 
^drika, Smnti Chandrika. 
Dcva-nagari— Saraswati. 
Devaiiam-piya = Asoka. 
Dovanika, 313. 

Devantaka — lliivawa. 
Deva-parvata= Mcru. 

Deva-pati — Iiidra. 

Peva-mta — 69, 313. 

Pe va-sciiii = J ayan 1 1. 

Pc va-.vravas — K k al a v^a. 
Pevatitlii — 70. 

Peva- vardliii k a — V i s* wa-karnifu 
Pevika -Is’i^lrigba, Y udhi-sli^ljira. 
P banaka — Kn'la-virya. 

Phanus — 36. 

Phan w a 1 1 tar i — 69. 

Pliara — Va&n. 

Pbara n 1 — Laksb mf. 
Pbara//i-snl{i=: Si(a. 

Pharma — Nara Marayana, ITarw- 
chaiidra. 

Pbanua-jna — Tii-ja^a. 

Pbauniy^ — Dharma-.s'asira. 
Phislia^/a— liWliaspati. 
Phr/sli/a-kctu — 69, 313. 

PhWsii/a — Mariu. 

Ph?"tti— 313, ViA'wa-devas. 
Dhriiva — Vasu. 

Phriiva-sandlii, 313. 

Phuma-ketn = Agni. 

Phuri — V iswa-devas. 

Phwani — ViAwa-dcvas. 
Phyiishitaswa — 3 1 3. 

Pidi vis = BWbaspati. 

Pilipa, 70. 

P i mbhaka — I Jansa. 

Pina-kara= Sflrya. 

Pipaka= Kama. 

Dirgha<bahu, 313. 

Pirgha-tamos— BbaradwajaiUfij. 

69. 


Pirgh&yus = Markanefcya. 

Pivod^a, 69, 104. 

Pivya-ratna — Ch in ta-mani. 
Praii 72 S, 3 'aua = A£waltbn.man. 
P7vdlia.«\va, 313. 

Pri^ana V irochana. 
Pmliadwati river — Brabniil- 
varta. 

Pro??a— Jarita. 

I) ru7ja-]>arva, 191. 
l)ni-gha//ii- IJrabina, 59. 
Prubiaa=lirabiiia, 59. 

Priihyu — Viiililiojas. 

Pugdlia -pNVipa. 

] )uA-8aba — Nariiiadd, 
i)in)da - Vasii-deva. 

1 M i rga- ] )fi j a — 1 )c v i. 

Pur-viij-jits — Miidgala. 
niibliyauta, 69. ' 

Pwada-si-kara ) 

nw.-..la«ikslia 1 Karttikeya. 

1 3 Will -in a 1 u ra - ( a a/i ej?a. 

I )\\ aita — Mild Iiava. 

Pwaraka - K»i.m-,stliali. 

P\\ j'dcha •- (bi/icAa. 

Pwi-ja — A^mvia. 

Pw'Ha — Trila, 

Pwivida — I fala-rama 41. 

Dya P wi veda— N iLi-Jiuin jarl. 
Pyaus - TIsIias. 

I iy {iva-p?7 til i v i — Pyaus. 

J) yotaTia-_; Uslias. 

Pyurnat, 69. 

Py uiuay i — Sai 1 j nii. 

Eka.vri ugas — Pi t ri's. 

Ekata — 'I’rita. 

Gabbastimau = Silvya. 
Gabbastimat — Bbarata-varsba, 
Pwipa, PjUala. 

Gada — Angada. 

Gadil — Visliwu 361. 

(jradagadaii — A.^wiiis, 

Gada-y itini = Kfuiia. 

Gadbi — KusanAiba. 

Gadbi-ja ) 

UadluiiaiKlBna | =Vuwainitra. 
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— CaTic^a. 


I Satya-vatT. 

Kiila - parva- 


Ga^ancswara — OamoTa. 
Ga^'anolmu ka = Manual a. 
Cajariaiia 
Gaja-vailaua 
iiaaa-iiayaki -= Davi. 

( Jaaa-par vata = KaiJilsa. 
Ganda-valia= Vayu. 
(jatidlia-kali 
(fandha-vati 
Gaiidlia - iriadaiia 
taR. 

Gandliarva — Bharata - varslia, 
Dwipa. 

(JaiidliarvaR, 99. 

( iiandharvi Suiiiadil — Tjrmila. 
(Taii‘;aja— Kartt ikftya. 

( raii;;a-put.ra = Kartt ikcya. 

G ari^a — Sapta- sin dliava. 

( iardhabi 1 a — V ikvamadi ty a. 
Gar^^a — K ala-yavana. 
(iarjjj'a-billaki — ^jata-«itrii, 
Gai'i^ya — DJiarma-^dstra, jS'yjlIa, 
Yayati. 

( >arhapaty as— - Vi iris, 

Garutiiiari — Garui^a. 

Gatii =- Gandliarva. 

G auri — JNlaiid luity 
Gau tania — K r/pa. 

Gaval^a7ia 


I —Saiijaya. 


Grivalga7?i 
Gaya — A^iva 299. 

( rlia^odbliava — A^astya. 

( rha^otkacha — A lambuslia. 
(ihj'ita— Dwipa. 
GiriA'a=AViva. 


Gisli-pati= Bnbaspati. 

( Io-kar;/a — Aparaiita. 

Gomati — Sapla-Riiidhaya. 
Go-mcda — Nava-ratria. 
Go-inedaka Dwipa — Dwipa. 
Goiiardiya = Pataiijali. 
Goaiknputra = Patanjali. 

Gopa — Gaup.'lyanaa. 

( b>pi-iiatha — Kautuka-sarvaswa. 
Gotama — Knpa. 

Graliadhara = Dliniva. 

Graha-nija — Surya. 

Graiithika = Nakula, 1 87. 


Gridhu=Kfi.ina. 

GWtsu — Kama. 

Guliya — Tri-murti. 

(iiipta-chara - Bala-rama. 

Haihayas— B.ahu. 

If ainiavati = Devi. 

Iljila, 41. 

ILlla— Bala-rama. 

1 f alay iidha Bba^^a — A bbidhana. 
HaiLsa-vahana-- Brahma 57. 
HauiisbjiR — IlakRliasaa. 
IIara-irekbara= Gaiitja. 
Ifari-chandana — I’ancha-vnlcslia, 
Haritn, 313. 

Ifjirita — Chyavana, 75. 
liari- varslia — Dwipa, J ambn-d. 
Ilarya-swa— Giilava, (three) 313. 
Harsh a Vikramaditya — Kali- 
dasa, Nava-ratiia. 

I Ja s ii n a-p 11 ra— Bal a-rama, iS^am- 

ba. 

I I atakc5 wara — Pat ala. 

1 f avisliinats— Aiigi ras, 
Ifaya-^^^riva, 36. 

Ilayas, 162. 

Hay a-iiras — A urva. 

Tlay a-v.'i liana —He vaiita. 

Hema Chandra — A bhidhana. 
Hoinild ri — Bhagavata Pura?ia, 
Morn. 

IT c Jiia-Tiirda — Y am a. 

1 feramba ^ Ga7ieAa. ^ 

lliina-pn//.ri?ara — Luka-palas. 
Ilira-Lakshmi. 

IIira7i-inaya— Dwipa, Jambu-d. 
ITira?/ya-ka.sipii, 37, (S'iAii-pala. 

H i ra?iyaksha, 37. 

Hirajjyanabha, 313. 

H ladinT — Sapta-sindhava. 
Hrj\dm= Vajra. 

ITraswaroina, 313. 

Hr/dika, 70, A^ata-dhanvau. 
Huta-bhuj = Agiii. 

Huta5a=Agui. 

Ichcliba-vasu = Kuver^. 

Iddumati — Aja. 
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I jya =* Bnliaspati. 

Ikshu — Dwipa. 

Ikshwakun — TryaruTia. 

1 la— -Su-dyumna. 

Ilavila, 313. 

I lii-vnta — D wipa, Gandha*miV 

daiia, Jambu-dwipa. 

I I usha— Ka vas h a. 
Tndira=Ljikshnu. 

India — 64, 74, 75, Dur-vasaa, 
Twasli^n’, Kraunclia. 
Indra-dwipa — Bharata - varsha. 
Tfidra-pramati — Mrmrfiikcya. 
liidra-prastlia, 186. 
liidrani — IMatn's. 

Iiidraseiia (— aciiri) Nala. 

I ndrejya ^ B/vhaspati. 

Iiidfi- ja — Narmada. 

Irii-ja --- Kama. 

Iraviit — Airavafa, Arjiina, Uliipl. 
Iravati — PWtbi, 8apta-sindhava. 
tA'ilni— Devi, 
f .m-saklii — Kuvera. 
I.s1ima-~i\aiua. 

Tsli /-ij>achaa — llakshasas. 

Ji'wara Krisli/m — Sarikliya-kari- 
kn. 

I.s’wari--=Dcvi. 

J a^ad -dliiit ri = Devi. 

.1 a^^ad-fjaiiri = Devi, 
d agad' ri - Manasa. 

J a.<'fgl-I.sa— Ilasyar/mva. 
Ja^aii'iiijita -- Devi. 

Ja^an-natlia, 62. 

Ja^an-natha Tarkfilaiikara— Vi- 
vada Bliaiigar/mva. 

.Talianaka ~ Malia-pralaya. 

Jahiiu, 69. 
dala — Dwipa. 

Ja1adhi-ja— Lakshmi. 

J ala-kantilra =: V ay 11. 

Jala-niurtti — 5 iv.a. 

Jala‘pati = Varuwa, 338. 
Jala-rupa^ Makara. 
Jarabha-bheditt— Jambha. 
Jambhala-datta — Yciala Pancha' 
vin^tL 


Jambii-nadI— Sapta-sindhava. 
Janaka— Yaj nawalkya. 

Jana ka-pura = M ithiJa. 

J ara — J ara-saiidba. 

Jaras — 5amba. 

Jarasaiidba*jit = Bbima. 

J a rat -kfini — ^Asti ka. 

Jaritari— Jarita. 
flasuri = Vajra. 
djlla — Naibaya. 
tl iitii- d bara - : va. 

Jiila-vedas = Agni. 

Ja\a, 313. 

daya-<lcva — Prasaniia-liiighava. 
J :iya- d b waja— 'ralajangba. 

Jaya — Yogiiii. 

Jaya= Vinibi-sli^bira, 1187. 
J.iyad-bala^ Saba-tieva, 187. 

J ayaiii Jaya ntb 
.layaiitii — Bbiiiiu, 187, 

1 1 ay an ti — S\ 1 k r a. 

Jayasena, 69. 

Jaya-scmi — Xakula, 187. 
Jbajliodari - Satya-vati. 
Jliasbanka - Anii uddba. 
Jilima-yodbin— Ijliiina. 
trim ilia, 69. 

Ji'ib/iu=: Jiidra. 

.1 iva “ 13/7 haspa ti. 
tJ iifina-krmr/a — Veda 345. 

J wala-niiikb i — I'i^ba-.stliaiia. 
tlyarnagba, 69. 

Jyotir-liiigam — Lingain. 
f J37»ti r ijfwara — Dliiii-ta-saniaga- 
liia. 

K abandha — lia b 11 . 

Kacbchhapa— N id bi. 

Kadraveya — Kadru. 

Kadvat — Ka. 

Knka-dhwaja -= Anrva. 
Kakudniatl — 1 *radjminna. 

Kala— ^Slva, JIbairava, Viradha, 
Vi^wa-devaa, Yama. 

Kalukeli = Kama. 

Kalangani— ^tya-vati. 

Kalanjara #S'iva. 

Kalaii j ari = Do vi. 
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Kal3.nkura = Kan^. 
K&Ja-purusha — Yaina. 

Kalas — Pitnfs. 

Kalas'i-suia = Agastya. 

Kala-sfitra — Naraka. 
Kala-yavana — 167, >S’yaIa. 

Kali -Nala. 

Kaliclil — Yama. 

Kiili-gh a^ — Pi^ha-sthiina. 

Kali* k.iraka — Narada. 

Kalinda — Kalindi, Yamuna. 
Kaliiidi-karslia/ia = Bala-ram.a. 
Kal i tiga — A iiu, Dirgha- tama«. 
Kal pa- vr/k sli a — Pauclia- vr/kslia. 
Kalya>?a— Kalanas. 

Kaina— Vaoh, Vi.swa-deva3. 
Kfuna-clifirin Gann/a. 
Kama-dull " Kama-dlicnu., 
Kania-kalii ) 

Kama-patiii f =Kati. 
Kama-priya ) 

Kaiiuilvliya — Dcvi, Kalikii Pii- 
ra/«v. 

Kaniala - Lakshmi. 

Karnalakara — Nirnaya- siiulliii. 
Kanuila-yoiii — IJralims'i. 

Karnana Kama. 

Kamariipa Tii’tlia — Kfilika J*ii- 
ra?m. 

K ama-iaipiii — Vidya- dhara. 
Kaiiia-sfitras — Vatsyayaiia. 

K rimayus Ganir/a. 

Kami -- Kati. 

Kum-pala — P.ala-raina. 

Kamya— Priy a- vrata. 

Kawrfa — Veda 34S. 

Kandasara— Indra. 

Kan^/ikil — Veda 348. 

Kiiniiia — Kama, also - Vy usa. 



Kan j ana ™ Kama. 

Kanka — Y udlii- sh^hira, 1 87. 
Kaiita ka = Alakara. 

Kantu— Kama. 

Ka?i wa - Sakha — tapatha - hrah- 
mana. 

Kanya=Devi. 


Kapala— Bhairava. 

Kapala-mal in — <S^iva. 
Kapn.lini:=DevT. 

Kapila— Loka-palas. 

Kapi-prabliu ) 

Kapi-ratha } 

Kapiscya— Kapisa. 

Kapi-vaktra = Narada. 
Karambhad — Pushan. 

Karambhi, 69. 

Karburl = De\"i. 

KarbOras = Raksbi^sas. 

Kanlama — Angiras, Daksha 77. 
Karc/iu-niiiti — Nakiila. 
Kari*mukha= Ga/iesa. 
Karma-kanr/a — Veda 315. 
Karma-sakslii — Surya. 
Karwa-moti — Devi. 

Karwa-parva, 19 1. 

Ka rrt 1 — U grasena. 

Ka rai kacliala - Mem. 
Karpiira-manjari—ltaja /S^ckliara. 
Kavpiirfi-til a kii — Y ogini. 
Kfirsliwir. Kama. 

Kart ti k oyji — K raiin c 1 1 a. 

Kiiru -- Viswa-karma, 

Kanir — ^^rdivahana. 

Karfi sh a — Dan ta- vakra , Ala n ii . 
KjUa, 69. 

Kascrumat — Bharata - varsliu, 
Dwijia. 

Kasi — Ainbii. 

Kilsriraja, 69. ^ 

Kasyapa — (kind h arva. 

Katyayani - Devi, Yajnawalkya. 
Kauinarl —Karttikeya. 

KauinudJ kii — Y ogiiiT. 

Kauiiupas r- Bakshakas. 

Kausaly a — Dasaratha. 
Kaushitaki ) Agastya, Lop&mud- 
Kausitaki ( ra. 
Knusiki-Dcvi, Satya-vatL 
Kauiilya— Cliaaakya. 

Kauveri, 174. 

Kavi - karaa - pura — Chaltanyo, 
Chandrodaya. 

Kavi:=»9ukra, Swadha. 
Kavya=i8ukra. 
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KavyaSy ) 

a, t 


Pitr/s. 


K&vyaa, 

K&ya— Ka, 

KeUkila=Rati. 

Kcsa= Vanina 338 . 

Kc^ari — Hau umat. 
Kc^inl—Sagara, Asamaajas. 
Kctu*muia~-D'\vipa, Jambu-dwi- 


pa. 

Kctu-mati—KaikasI. 

Ketumat, 69. 

Khageswara — Gani(/a. 

Kha/zc/a — Veda 346. 

Khaiidapazz), 7a 
Khancfa-para^u = Para^u-riima. 

K lianfl^ava — Agiii. 

Kha-piira — SiUibha. 
Kharba-Nidhi. 

Khar was ~ V alakhilyas. 

K haA'atuia j as — Kha^a^. 
Khechara-Vidya-dliara. 
Klictaka — Paln-nima 41. 

K hinki ra — K ha^ w auga. 

Kliyiiti — LakshniL 
Kilala-pas — Kakshaaas. 
Kim-imrusha-dwipa — Dwijia, 
JainbU'd. 

Ki nkira — Kama. 

Kin-iiara-dwipa — Dwtpa. 

Kirati -"Devi - Gaiiga. 

Kirltin = Vishzm. 

Kirtiman — Uttana-pada. 

Ki shk indliy a*kani/a — Kamayana. 
Kitava — Uluka. 

Kona = *!)ani. 

Konkana — Rcmikd. 

Kratlia, 69. 

Kratu — ViA'wa-devas. 
Kratu-dwishas = Daifc3^as, 

K raunch a-d wi pa — D w i pa. 
Kravyad—Agni, Rakshasas. 
Kmaswa, 313. 

Knsli/^a = Draupadi. 
KWshna-kavi— Kan^a-badha. 
KWshna-niiwa— Prabodha Clian- 
drodaya. 

KWta, 313. 

Knta'dhwaja — 'dhwaja. 


Kn'tanta = Yaiua. 

KWtaratha, 313. 

Kn'ti, 313. 

KWtiiata, 313. 

Kntti'vasas =? 5 iva. 
Kroda=/Saiii. 

Krodka — Bhairava, Daksha 77. 
Krosh^ri — Aiigada. 

Kroshfu, 69. 

Kriimu — Sapta-sindhava. 
Krura-dri&' { _ e • 
Krura-lochana { 

Kshama— Pulaha. 

Kshapil/as -- Rakslinsas. 
Kshattra-vWddhi — Ayiis, 69. 
Kshcina-dluimvan, 313. 
Ksheniaka, 70. 

Ksheniari, 313. 

Kshira — Dwipa. 
KshIrabdhi-taiiaya-= Laksliini. 
Kshiti ^ Maha-pi alaya. 
Ivubhil--Sa.pta*.siiidliavii. 

Kubjil, 166. 

KuJmala— Naraka. 
Ku-jri=iDevi. 

Kiili5a=Vajra. 

Kuniara =Kiirlti keya. 

K u Jiui raka — D wipa. 

Kinuara-su = Gangfu 
Kuiubba-sambliavu - Agastya. 
Kurnbliimvsi — La va/z a. 

Kiiiiiiula — J ) ig-ga j a , Loka-pal a. 
Kuniuda-pati — Soma. 

K Hilda — Nidhi. 

Kuai, 313. 

Kuujara = Agastya. 
Kunjararati— AS'arabha. 

Kunti, 69. 

Ku-pati — Bhairava. 

K u ru — V iswa- d e v as. 

Kiiru-vatsa, O9. 
Kiija—Dharmarawya. 
Ku^a-dhwaja — Vedavati. 
Ku^a-dwipa — ^Dwipa. 

Ku^amba — Gad hi. 

Kufa-nabha — G]|f'itachl, Kanyd- 
kubja, Vayii. 

Kusarava -Maitreya. 
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Ku^ika, 74. 
Ku^a-ja=Drowa. 

Ku-tanu — Kuvcra. 

Kiith iimi — Dijarma-sfistras. 
Kuvalaysiswa, 69. 


1 ia;'liu — I)hanna-«astra. 
Lakhinia-dcvi — V i vada Cliandra. 
Laksbma/ia (author) — ^S'arada^ 
tilaka. 

I .ukKlinii-])ati = Vishnu. 
Lalita-vistara — (lathfis. 

I ijimha-kar/ia — Gaaesa. 

J^ain bodara — Canc6'a. 

J ^anka-dil 'n -- Haiiiimat. 

T^avana — D w’Tpa. 

Likhita — Dharma-sastra, jS’aii- 
kha. 

Liii|'a~"BhW<,oi. 

Lochaua — ViA’wa*dc vas. 

Lohita= Man^ala. 

|joha-<laraka, ) __ , 

l.,lm.«iuku, Naraka. 

T ioka-ciiakshuh = Surya. 
r^okak shi — 1 ) Jiarni {i-.!fastra. 
lioka-niata -Laksliml. 

Lola— Lakshmi. 

Lopa-iii lid ra — A }^as ty a . 


Mada = V am n f iiT. 

M adainbara — Lok a-pala s. 

Mfidh ava — .hiiin i niya. 
Madliavachilrya — fciarva-dar^ana- 
saiigraha. 

Madhavl — Galava. 

M ad hu — Lava// a. 

Madhu— Mathura, 69. 
MAdhu-dTpa = K ama. 
Madhu-prij'^a — ] 3 ala<nl 1 ua. 
Madhu-sudana — Kai^ablia. 
Madhu-vana-— Mathura. 
Madhyandiiia-fakha — ^^atapatha> 
brahmaz/a. 

Madi ra — KadambarL 
Madravas — V i^wa-de vas. 
Maghri-bliava= /Sfrikra. 
Muha-bhadra — Manasa. 

Maha — Bhairava. 


Maha-chauda — Y ama, 
MoJiadh^t'ti, 313. 
Maha-kali=J)evt. 

Maliamfiri = Devi. 

Maha-inaya= Devi. 

Maha- maya — Patala. 
Malia-naraka — Naraka. 
Mahiiiidcva — ^ 5 ^iva 296. 
Maha-padina— Loka-palas, Nid- 
hi. 

Malia-padma Nanda — Chandra- 
f^upta. 

Maha-prasthanika Parva, 192. 
Mahfirajika — Gana. 

Maha-raii rava — Naraka. 
Maliaroiiian, 313. 

Malirisurl=i Devi, 

Mahaswat, 313. 

Mahatala — Pafilla. 

Maha-vichi — Naraka. 

Maha-virya - Saujiia. 

Maha-virya “ Sdrya 3 1 3. 

Mahc.m -^..Viva. 

MaliCAfwari = Devi. 

Mahc.vwari ~ Matm. 
Mahisha-mardiin — Devi. 

M aliish inati — J{riva?/a. 

Mahl-suta — Mangala. 
Maitra-vani//) = Agastya. 

Makara — Nidhi. 

Makara-kutu — Kama. 
Malaya-gaiid hini— Y ogini. 

Malini -Vi.^ravas. , 

aMalla-naga “ Vatsyayaiia. 

M ainatu — B/’/ha s])ati. 

Mamata — Dirgha- ta mas. 
Mamateya = Dirgha-tainas. 
Mamma^a Bha^^a — Kavya Pra- 
ka&a. 

Miliia = Agastya. 

M ariasas — Pi iris. 

Mauasyu, 69. 

Manava s — Manu-sanbiUl. 
Manda- iS'ani. 

Mandak;nl= Ganga. 

Mauda-pala — J arita. 

Mandara, 36. 

Maiidara-^Paiicha-Ynksha. 
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MantfavT, 47. 

Ma 7 n-bhitti — ^ 5 eslia. 

^fa»i-cliaka — Chandra-kanta. 
Mawi-dwipa— /Stesha. 

M awi‘f?ri va = Ku vera. 
Mawi-iiiaiidapa— xVesha. 
Mani-pura — Arjuiia 23, Babliru- 
vahaua. 

Man 0- ja ~ Kama- 
Manu Savar//i — Cbliayii. 

Mara —Kama. 

Marichi — i sh wattas. 

Mar j an T — Y o n j . 

Markanc^oya — A nairas. 

!Martt a/trfa — Adi ti. 

Maru (two), 313. 

M arud- V?*? d I ifi - Sapta-sindliava . 
Mariita — iMaruts. 

Muruti =- Hanumat. 

Manit-putra =* Haiiiiina t. 
Maruts— Diti. 

Marutwaii Iiidra. 

Alatali — Yayati. 

Matali— YoginT, 

]M atsj’^a — U pari ohara. 

M atsyodari — Satya-vatl. 

Matangi — T)evl. 
jMaudgalya — Miidgala, 

^lauryas — Asoka, Cliandra-gnp- 
ta. 

Maiisala-parva, 19 1. 

Maya — F*atala. 

Mfiyai 189. 

M aya-iuta — Kama. 

Mayi=Kaina. 

May 11 raj a - K iivera. 

Mayus — Kin-naras. 

Medas — Kai^ablia. 

Medbatitbi — Asanga. 

Medhavin, 70. 

McgliJi-vahaTia.^ Indra. 

Mcliatnu— Sapta-sindhaya. 


Mekala, 

Mekala-kanyS, 


I 


Mekala. 


Mena — Aparroa. 
Meru— jRashablia. 


Mliiak&hi — Kuvera. 


Minaratha, 313. 


Mi^rak^-yana « Swarga. 
Mitakshara— Su-bodhitu. 

Mitra — Aditya, Daksha 78, Va- 
ruaa. 

Mitra‘ini.?ra— Vira Mitrodaya. 
Mithila — Nimi. 

Mitrasaba — KulmfiBha-prida. 
Mmhl, ) _ 

MriV^ani, J 
Mmlu, 70. 

Mr/gunka - Soma. 

M/ vga-A‘i ra s— San dliya, Y aj na. 
MW k undii— Ma rk / rfeya . 

M ri tti kavat 1 — TUioja. 

M Wty nn jaya — /S'iva. 

Mubira — Kama. 

Miikla-kc6M J )evT. 

Miikunda-= Vifiiliaii — Nidlii. 
Mulaka, 313. 

Munrfa Ketn — Chuinii?afa. 
Muwf/a-mrda, 299. 

Mum, io6. 

M ui a— Chandra -giipta. 

Miiniri Mi.vra., ) Anargha Rag- 
Miiriiri Kanaka, ) liava. 

M unnura--- Kfima. 

Mum, 163, 167, 174. 

Miisala, 41. 

Miisali = Rala-ruma. 

Nal»}jriga, 313. 

N abhaga — Man u . 

Nablias, 313. 

Nabbas-cliara - Vidyfl-dliara. 

N abbi — iJ/sbabba. 

Nablii-ja-. Ijrahma, 58. 

Nadi-<lc}ia — Nandi. 

Nudi-ja = Rliishma. 

Naga-dwipa — Bharata-varsba, 
J)wi[)a. 

Naga-kii«c?ala, 299. 

Naga-malla — liOka-pala. 
Nuga’iiatlia, ) . 

Naga-nathe^a, ) Biiiga. 

Nagaiitaka -=> Garuefa. 

Naga-pavfa— V#ruwa. 

Nagas — GandhaiTas, Jnnamc- 
jaya. 
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Nagnajity 162. 

N aigama— N i rukta* 

Naighaii ^uka — N irukta. 
Naksliatra-natha = Soma. 
Nakahatras— Daksha 77. 
Naktaiicharas — liakshasas. 

Nala, 313. 

Naliiil— Sapta-sindhava. 

Nauda — Nidlii. 

Naiida Paae/ita — Dattaka Ml- 
luan.sa, Vaijayaiiti. 

Naiidaka — Vislmii, 361. 

Naiidana — Indra 127, Kan?a. 
Nandifii — Dilipa, Vasisli^lia. 
NandiviinUiaiia, 313. 

N arada — U tatliya. 

Niiradiya Dharnia-A'astra — Na- 
rad a. 

Nara-Naraya?ia — Badarl, Dam< 
bhodbliava. 

Narantaka — Havana. 

Nara-raja = ICiivcra. 

Nava-ralha, 6y. 

Nilrii^'ana, 78. 

Nari-kavacha, 313. 

N arisby anta— aijiu. 

Nfisatyns--* A,s'\viji!4. 

Naviirchi = Maiigala. 

N ayakl — Y ogirii. 

Nfttra-yoni -= Indra. 

Nicbakru, 70. 

Nidhana — Nidlii. 

Nidhi, 174. 

N ighn a — Prascna. 

Nikara— Nidlii. 

N ikaslia — Pbltri^anas. 
Nikashiitiiiajas. 

Nikumbha— Bhaimmatl, 313. 
Nilakaii^ha Bba^^a — Vyavabara 
Mayiikba. 

Nila--Nidbi. 

N ila-vastra « Bala-rama. 
NiniiWanaka, Ksbeiiiaka. 
Nimisba — Ninii, 

Niramitra, 70, Kshemaka, Na- 
kiila. 

N ir- j ara — Amnta. 

Nir-j-Hi— Loka-palas. 


Nir-vWti, 69. 

Nuakara^-’ Soma. 

Ni^a^ha — Bala-rama, 41. 
Nishada — PnthL 
Nishadha (King) 313. 

Nifumbha — Devi. 

N itala — Piltill a. 

Niti-gbosha — Bnliaspati. 

N iii-A*ataka — Bhartn-liari. 
Nitya= Devi. 

Nitya=Manasa. 

Nitya-yauvaiii Draiipadi. 
Nn-chaksbaa *= Rakshakas. 
Nr/cbaksliusli, 70. 

N r^ga — Dli9nsli ta-ketii, Mann. 
Nrif-jagdhaa = Rakshakas. 
Nnpanjaya, 70. 

Nyaksba ^ ParaA‘u-rilma. 

N yay a-bhasba— V atsy ayana. 

Ogba, 163. 

Oshadhi-pati = Soma. 

Padma— Nidhi. 
Padma-lanchhana = Devi. 
l\id ma-iijibba = V isb nu. 

Padma vati -= Manasa. 

Pah nava — Pablava. 

Pai la — Indra-pramati. 

1 'ai< hi n as i — D barn la-^iistra. 

Pajra — Kak sb ivat. 

I *a j riya — K aksb i va t. 

Paladas — Rakshakas. 

Palalas = Rakshakiis. 
Palaiikasbas = Rakshakas. 
Pancbali = Draiipadi. 

Panebami = Draiipadi. 
Pancba-VMi,9a — Prauc/ha BriLh- 
mana. 

Panebayud ha = V ishnu. 

Panrfya, 162. 

Pangu=*S'ani. 

Pankti-griva= Havana . 
Pannaga-na.sana= Garufl^a. 
Pari^iila — Kbai^wangk. 

Pan thiina — N araka. 

Parama— Tri-murti. 

Paramesh^a = BrahmO. 
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Parftngadcf^ Ardha-nfiri. 
Paran-ja — Indi-a 127. 
Paravani— Karttikeya. 
ParavWt, 69. 

Parijataka — Pancha-vnkslia. ^ 
Paripatra— Kula-parvatas, 313. 
Pariplava, 70. 

Parivita, 57. 

Pariyatra-Kiila-parvatas. 
Pama^'a — Bhoja. 

Parshati= Draapadl. 

Parsh/d — Kunti. 

I’aruslim — Sapta-siiidhava. 
Parusliya — Indra 127. 

J^irvan — Kaliu. 

Pta6*a — jS^iva 299. 

I'ai-a-bhrit = V aruna. 

I’asi™ Yania. 

Pa^iipata — Arjuna 22. 
Pasu-pati*=<S'iva. 

PataUa, 37. 
l*aiilasty a = Kuvera. 

I *au]oiri:i — Kalaka. 

PaiilomI - Indraui. 

Paiin^raka, 168. 

Pavaka — Agni. 
l*a vamriiia— A gni. 

Pa vainan ya — Veda 3 5 1 . 

Pa vaiia- vy adlii— Utld li ava. 
Pavaiii— Snpla-sindhava. 
l*avi — Vajra. 

P]iala — Bala-riTnia. 

Pheiiapas — Pitr/ s. 

Pheuii?vahin = Vajra. 

I^ij a van a — Pai j avana. 
Piiiaka—iS'iva. 

Piiiga— Devi. 

P’ngala — Loka-pala. 
Pi«uiia~Narada. 

Pitabdlii = Agastya. 

Pitha — 162. 

Pidia-Rtliana — Kiilika Parana. 
Pi tW-pati — y ania. 

Piy fisha — Amr/ia. 
Piyada5i=A5oka. 
Plaksha-dwipo—Bwipa. 
Plakshago — Sapta-sindhava. 
Playoga— Asanga, 


PrablidsAlakjl. 

PrabMkara — Soma 302. 
Prabbanu— Satya-bbama. 
Prabliasa — V asu. 

Pracbetas — V aruna. 
Praebinabarhis — Pracbetas, Sa- 
varaa. 

Praebinvat — 69. 

Praebyas— Cbandra-gitpta.v 
Pragbasas ~ Kaksbakas. 

Pi'd-K- j y o tisha — A di ti. 
Praiiarsbana - Budba. 

Prablada— Nivata-kavaclui. 
Prilnsii— Maim. 

Prasena — J ambavat. 
l*rascnaj it — Jarnad- agni, 313. 
Prasna— Veda 348. 

Prasiisriita, 313. 

1 Vasfi ti — S wad bfi, S waiia. 
Pratibandbaka, 313. 

Pratibbaiiu — Saiya-bhrima. 
PraiikbJiaitra, 70. 

Prati-margaka -■ Saiibba. 

I^ratlpa — ^'aukinu. 

Prati -si iduina — Purfl-ravas. 
Prati-viiidbya, 96, fSS. 

Piatyusha — V asu, V wa-kaima. 
Pravira, O9. 

Preta-raja ~ Yania 
Pnshada.swa, 3 1 3. 

PnthU'lak sba— Champa. 
Pn’tbu-^ravas, 69. 

Priti^Kati. 

PrlLi-jiiftba— Ushil. 

Pi’iya-madbu ^ BaJa-rania. 

Priy am - vada : - V j dy a- d hara. 
Priya-vrata — Dakslia 76, Dhru* 
va. 

Pulalia — Kard an la. 

Piilaka - Gaiidliarva. 

Pulakanga— Varuwa 338. 
Pulastya— Dbarma-sastra. 

Pulonia — 74, Kalakil. 

Puloman — 74, Indra 126. 
Puno^arika — Dig-gaja, Loka-p&- 
las, 313- w 
Pan(fra*^Dlrgha-tainas. 
Punya-janaa— Kum-sthalL 
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Punya- janas = Yakshas. 
Pura-jyotia — Agiii. 

Puran tiara — ludra. 

Piiruhotra, 69. 

Purukiitsa, 106, 313. 

PurmnilJia — Syaviwwa. 
Pura-ravas — Vwwa-dcvaa. 
Piirva-j;auga Narmada. 

Piisliaii — A a'WUIS. 

Pusliari, 77. 

Piislikara, 57. 

Pu slikara- d wipa — D wipa. 
Puslikara-srajaii — A.»fwiii.s. 
Pushkara — Variiwa, 337. 
Puslipa-df.iita — Dig-gaja, Katy- 
ayutia, J^oka-pala. 
Pufthpa-dhanua ~ Kama. 
Piishpa-giri — Varu//a, 338. 
Piislipa-kctaria — Kama. 
Piishpa-initra— -Yavanas. 

1 pa-.?ara ~ K ama. 

Piiahpotka^a — Kutsa, Vijfravas, 
J^ushya, 313. 

Put — M an<Ui -i»rila, Prttlii. 

Pfi ti -mr/ tti ka~Naraka. 

Pu l-kfiri — liJiogavati. 
ut-kaii — Saras \v a ti. 

llilga-la^a — Pati. 
llaga- \ri 11 ta - Ka m a. 

1 laghii 11 a n d an a l»h a^ #acJ j arya. 
Daya Tat>va, Vyavahara Tat- 
>va. 

Paghu-pati — Ilagli a. 

Ilai V ata- -Kusa-stliall, 
Kaja--Tiidra 126. 

Pa j a-rfi j a — K u v era. 

Kaj arslii a — Yay ati. 

Pajas — Piirawa 246. 

Ikija-A-ekliara — Bala Pamtlyawa — 
Prachawr^a Pa^irfava. 

Rajas! — Devi. 

Paja-sfiya, 186, 

Pajatadri= Kailasa. 

Pajata-dyuti — llaiiumat. 

Raji — Ayus. ^ 

Kajo-guaa — Tri-murtL 
llaka— Vi«ravaa. 


Rakshaka— A su ra. * 
Rakshascnd ra ~ Kuvera. 
Rakta-daiiti — Devi. 
Rakta>paksha = Garuc^tu 
Pakta-pas = Pakshasas. 
Pakta-vija — Devi 87. 

Pama, ) 

Itamana, { 

Rama-deva — Vidvan-^Moda. 
Parnbha — Ayus. 

Ramyaka — T)\vipa, Jaml>ii-dwi- 
pa. 

Pautiiisira, 69. 

Rasa— Sapta-aindhava. 

Rasatala — Pfitfila. 

Rasayaiia — Garut^a. 

Pa^mi()as — Pitr/.s. 

Pata-iiaricha — Kama. 
Patliantara-kalpa — Brahma Vai- 
varta. 

Rathasthfi — Sapta-sindhava. 
Ratliavi ti — ^Vya vai'wa. 
Patha-yatra — Jagan-iiatha, 
Rathi'iara — Angiraa. 
Patna-garbha — Kuvera. 
Hatnrikara — Vivada TiWiriava. 
Patiia-sjinu “ Mcru. 

Patna- varshuka — PiisJ)pnka. 

Pjitr i -clia ras — Rak si 1 asas. 
Pjiiidraswa — 69, ( ihr^taclii. 

Paiih inoya — Biidlia. 

J (au I'ava — N arak ii. 

Rava/«a —V cdavati. 
Ravaaa-hrada—Maiiasa, *■ 

Ravaai — Rfiva?? a. 

Kavi-nandana— Su-griva. 

SukS. 1 J»“ad-ag.u. 

Svata. I 

Revii— Kama, Rati, Narmada, 
i^ibhii — Ku maras. 
i?(bliiikslia — I Tidra. 

R^blnis — Aswins, Twash^W. 
Amelia, 70. 

Aschas — Angiras, Viddha-iSili- 
Labhanjika. 

A/chika — Galava. 
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iZtddh! = Dcvl. 
iZtjU'kaya =::Kilrttikeya. 
iJijisha— Naraka. 
iZtks— Veda 346. 

T^mantaka = Maiigala. 
i^zksho — 69, 70, Kula-parvatas, 
Samva^a/^a, 
i2*ta, 313. 
iZitadhwaja, 69. 

JJfcteyu— 69. 
jKitujit, 313. 

Hochan a — Visw'a-devas. 

Kodhaiia — liiidlia. 
lioliT^fl — Biidha. 

Koliit, 57. 

l{oliit;iA-Ava — Agiii, Hari^-chan? 

dia, 313. 
liiichaka, 69. 

1 lucli i - Ak fi ti, Y aj na. 

Kudra— -rdiairava, Ikikslia. 

Liiidra Bha^/a — Snngara Tilaka. 
liudra-dova — Y ayati-cliar itra. 
liudrfi«i-.Dcvi. 
llula-parvatns, Samvara^^a, 
Jiukinakavao-lia, (09. 

Rukinmi — LaksluuT. 
JiixniaMvsit“Jjiniad-agni,lle??uka. 
llupaRtra — K an \ a. 

Kuiiira — Aru/?;j. 

K upa — jM agd 1 1 a Mad ha va. 

Kuru — Dhairava. 

Kiinika, 313. 
llubliadgu, 69. 

Sahlifi-parvn. 191. 

/?aclu — Kutsa. 

Sad;i-d a n a — Loka-pala. 
Sada-gata:r:Vayii. 

Sadas'wa— iS^iva. 

Srwiliya— Sadly^as. 

SaJiasra-kirawa — Surya. 
Saliasraksha — Iiidra. 
Sahasra-aunia—- Vislmu 361. 
Sahasranlka — U dayana. 

Sahishnu — Pulalia. 

Sahya — Kula-parvatas. 
Saiiidhavas — J ayad -ratlia. 

^Skiney a = S^ltyaki 


Sainhikeya=Rahu. 
i^aiuyas — Gnrga. 

Sairibha— Swarga. 

Sairindhri = Draupadi. 
iSaka-d wipa — D wipa. 

Sakakcda — Nuraka. 
iSakala — Madja. 

^akaiii-bliari = Dcvl. 

6akrin> >SVilLvfiliiiiia. 
iSaklialii -sak h:i — Priitiwxkhya. 
/Sakiiii — Lanka. 
iS'akra-dhaniis — Indra 127. 
» 9 akra-dh\vajol thslna — Indra 1 27. 
/>Yikta — Kali ka runlwa. 
#Sakti-dhara~Karllikeya. 

Six k tri — Parana ra. 
jS'akuiii — Dur-yodlianJi, 69, 186. 
iSakyuH — Oiandra-giipta. 
#VulaiikAy ana N and i. 

Salalura— Pilnini. 
aS'A li -5fi k a — M an ry a. 
#S'alin.Mla-dwipa — Dwipa 
>S2l) ina I i — N a ra ka. 

<SYllinali n — ( JarinAi. 

Salotlariya- Pa/dni. 
A'alya-parva, 191. 

^S'uinaiia - V.aina. 

<S"araaiii-sliadas- . Krik.shasas. 
Baina nga, — Ash t\\ vakra. 
Xamantuka - Kama. 
Saiuanla-panchakii — Para^vu- 
raina. 

S:iin:i Ibija Piksliita— Dlifirta- 
nartaka, /b'rl Daina CharitH. 
*Sanibha Vajra. 

Sanibhuta, 313. 

inblni — V i • il : iva t i. 
jSxinii -garblia — SiiniL 
Sainii), 70. 

Snninati — K ratu. 

Sainj)raTapana — Narnka. 
Samudra-cb ul uka -■ Agastya. 
Samiidraru - Sctii-bandha. 
Samudriini = Tim in. 

Samvaraaa, 69. 

Samvamna — ^Kprn. 

V 

Samvarta — Dliarma-^astra, Ma- 
, rutta, Avatara, 36. 
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Samvarttaka — Aurva, Bala-ra- 
ma. 

Samyaiii 69. 

Sanaka — Loka. 

Sananda — Loka. 

Sanat - Brahma. 

.Sanat-kiimara — Loka. 
Saiidhya-balas — Rakshasas. 
Saiidhyfi — Kalika Purawa. 
Saiidhya, ) 

Sandhyiinsa, J 
Sundipawi, 1 66— Panchajana. 
»Sangata — Maurya. 

Saiihara — Bhairava. 

San Kara — ^*^aha-p^alaya. 
Sanhfita— Naraka. 

Sanhata^wa, 313. 

*S’ani — Ga?icsa, Ja^ayu. 

5 'ani -pras Q = Clihaya. 

Sanjaya, 313. 

San jivana— Naraka. 
iSankara Dikshita — Pradyumna- 
vijaya. 

Sankasy a — K n sa-d h wa j a. 

„ ( Dlianna-sfistra. 

.Sankha, ^ yishau, 361, Nidlii. 
/Siankhaiiablia, 313. 
iS^ankhayana BruhmnTia — Bnih- 
inana. 

Sa nkslicpa .Sankara- vij aya — 
/S'aukara V. 

AS'ankii — Nava-ratna. 

Saiinati, 69. 

Sansftra-f'uru = Kama. 

5 an t ii — ^ 7 ^ /shya -^r/nga. 

Santilna —Pa n clia-vr/ksha. 
♦Sfantanava— Bliishnia. 

Santati, 69. 

(ffanti-iiai-va, 191. 

Sapta> j i hva = A gni, 

Saptarchi := jS^an i. 

*Vara-blifi = Karttikcya. 

^S^aradfi - Saraswatl. 
ik^aradwata = Kr/pa. 

Saraswati— KavasJni. 

Saraswatl (river)— Brabmavartta. 
*.Sara-yaiia — Nandb^a. 

Sarayu, Saryu—Sapta sindhava. 


Sarisrikta — J ari ta. 
iS^arkara-bhumi— Patala. * 

iS^arngi-deva— Sangiia-ratn&kara. 
^S'arngikA — Jarita. 
iSarngin, ) 

&irngi.pa«t. }=Vi8h»u. 

Sarojin = Brahma. 

Sarparaii -■ Garu^a. 

Sarpa-sattrin = J anamejaya^ 
Sarpis — Dwipa. 

Sarv'abbauma, 69. 

Sarva-bbauma — Dig-gaja, Loka- 
pala. 

Sfirvaga — BbTma. 

Sarvakama, 313. 

Sai-va-kama — -parna. 
Sarva-mangala ” Devi. 
Sarva-mcdh a— V iswa-karma. 
jS^arva/ji~])evi. 

Sarvatma — Tri-murti. 

Sarvatraga — Bli j ma. 
Sarva-varman — ^Ka-tantra. 
/i?aryata — Cbyavana. 

5 ary ati — Ha ib aya. 
iS^aryuti — Manu. 

/?a9abindu, 69. 
ifjjua-d barman — Maurya. 

Sasartu • - Sapta-Kindbava. 
fcSra.9iyasi — Syava^wa. 
iS'n.swata, 313. 

»SVnf\vatas= Vyiisa. 
iSktadyiinina, 313. 

^atabrada — Viradha. ^ 

^S'ata-k rat ii = Ii i d ra. 
iSiatiin a ud a G o I ama. 
jkVataiiika, 96. 
iS^atTinlka (two), 70, 188. 
<8ata-parwa — <8iikra. 
j8atarudriya — 5 i va. 

Satata-ga ~ V ayu. 
iSiatatapa — Dbarma-wistra. 

Satl— Aiigiras, Daksba. 
Sati=Devi. 

Satra-jit, ) Jambavat, Pra- 
Sattrajita, ) sena, 167. 
i8atru-ghna — Madhu. 

5atrujit, 69. 

Sattwa— Parana. 
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Satwa'gujwl— Tri-mUrti. 
Satwa-Purft?wiir--Tri-murti. 
Satwata, 70. 

Satya-dlir* ti— Kr/pa, 313. 
Satyadhnti — Dhnshta-ketu. 
Satyadhwaja» 313. 

8atyaketu, 69. 

Saty a — V i«wa- dc vas. 

Satyaratha, 313. 

Satyaratld, 313. 

8aubala — «S'akuni. 

Snubiili — Giiiidharl. 

Saubaloy i — G uudliaii. 

Saubha, 162. 

Saubhadra — Abhimanyn. 
Saudilsa = Kalmasha^pada. 
jS'aiinaka — Afwalayaiia, Bnliad- 
devatjl, Gntsa-inada, Prati- 
5ak}iyas. 

SaiiTnaiia^ui — Loka-pala. 

8auinya — Bharata-varsha, Bud- 
ha, Dwipa. 

Sail niyas — Pitris. 
iS'aunakiya Cbaturadliyayika — 
Prati^akhya. 

Saiinauda — Bala-rama, 41 , Mu- 
sala. 

Satipti{wa-parva, 191. 
8aura-Puraaa=^ Brahma Pura^^a. 
Sauti — Naimislia. 

Sauviras — J ayad-ratlui, 
iSavala = Kam a-dhcnu. 

Savaraa — Meru. f 

Savania — Saraiiyii. 
tS'ayani Chandra iShkliara, ISfa- 
dhuraniniddha. 

Sa-yoiii — Indra. 

iS^ckhara — Dlifirta-samugama. 

Sena = Karl tikcya. 

Sena-pnti = Kfirttikcya. 
Setu-kavya — Setu-bandhai. 
^evadhi — Nidhi. 

»Shaci?-angas V cdangas. 

Sha^-koii cl = V n. j ra. 

Sha^pura — Nikurnbha. 
Shodasansu = ^ukra. 

Siddhas — Amnia. 

Siddha-scna = Karttikcya. 


iS'ighra* 313. 
iSikham/ini — SthQ/m. 
iS^ino — Gargn. 

Sindhu-dwipa, 313. 

Siudliu — Sapta-sindhava. 
Sindhu-sauviras — Jayad-ratha. 
Sinha-rathi -- l>e\L 
8inha-viUiini -= Dcvl. 

Sinhika — Kefii, Ihihu. 
* 9 lr/ia>prida-~ Yama. 

Sita -Lakshiiii, Vcdavati. 
i^itu-riiarichi = Soma. 

Sita (river)— -Sapta-sindhava. 

8ita liana Garuf/a. 
8itanfu--8on[ia. 

Si^eyuH, 69. 

Sitoda — MflnaFia. 

A'iva — Aidha-iiari, Arjumi, Blin- 
gu. 

i va-d liti — Dcvl. 

♦Viva-gliarma-ja ~ Mangsila. 
iS'iva-mrman— Prahbida. 
iSiiva-A‘ckbara r Soma. 

Sinara —Kama. 

Smarta Bb /achurya — V yava- 
hara Tatwa. 

Smartava— /S'ankanicharya. 

Sm n ti — An gira», Dharma*; as tra. 
Snami-yatra — J agau-ii alha. 

Soma — Bniiaspati, Vuch, Vusu, 
Veda 347, 

Soma* d e va J ihatta — Iv at h^sar i t- 
sagara. 

Somapus — Pitns, Narmada. 
Sotna-A-anjiaii— Maurya, I’rah- 
liidu. 

Somodbhavfi “ Narmada. 
Sonita-pura — Aniruddha. 
iVraddhii — A ngi ras. 

^Vaddha-deva — Y ama. 

Srash/n -- Brah ina, 59. 
iSravasti —Lava. 

^SVavasta, 313. 
iSVibhanu — Satya-bhri ma. 

/ Dasa Kumara Cha- 
AnDanrfi,} rite, Kavya-darea. 
StI Haraha Deva^Naga-nandaua, 
Batndvali. 

2 C 
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Haraha— Naishadha Gharita. 
iSYi-kantha — Bhava-bhati. 
jS^ri KWshwaTarkalankara — Daya 
Krama Sangraha. 

»9rl-naiidaiia = Kama. 
/Jnngara-sataka — Bhartri-hari. 
<SWri <?ara-yon i — Kama. 

/Vri Tarvata— <S^ri /S'aila. 

Hi\ Sililana — 5 aiiti*&‘ataka. 
jVruta (two), 313. 

#SVuia-d cva — jS^i&‘iipala. 
/Vruta-karmaii, 96, 188. 
/SVuta-kirtti, 96, 188— Kuaa-dhwa- 
ja. 

«S^riita-Roma, 96, 188. 

Srutfiy'^s, 313. 

Stainbca-initra — Jariill. 
Sthanu=:*S'iva. 

Stiiapatya-vcda — Viswa-kamia. 
Stri Parva, 19 1. 

Su'bala — Gatidharl, ^^akimi. 
Sn-bandhu — Gau payana. 

<S"u bhachara-— Y ojyi nf. 

*Vublia-d anti — Loka-pal iis. 

Sii- bb ad ra — A n iruddha. 

A^iiibhan^i ~ Kati. 

Subli aiiu — Satya-bliania. 

»Sii>>hrisa, 313. 

Subhaswaras — Pitrw. 

Su-bha^a — 1) ii taiij'ada. 

/»"iicbi, 313. 
jS\ichi — Agiii. 

Su-dakslii mx — Di 1 ipa. 

8ii-dar«aua, 162, 313. 

Siidaaa, 313. 

JSaddhodana — Kapila. 

Su-dcshajl — Dirfjflia-tanias. 
Biidlia-hara-- (ianirfa. 

Su-dlianwan — /iJ/blnis, 313. 
Su-dhaii wan - ViA’waNkariiia. 
Sudha-pilai = Dban wantari. 

Slid b iiva ta — P itr *a. 

»Sfid ras — Abbira. 

Siidyiitnna, 69. 

Sub ma — Dirghadamaa, 

Siihotra (two), 69. 

Su-hotra — Salia-\leva. 

Sii-jata— Haihaya. 


Su-kalas— Pitns. « 
Su-kanya— Chyavana. 

Su-kalius — Pitria. 

Sukha — Varuwa 338. 

Suketu, 69, 313. 
iS^ukra=Agni. 
iS^ukra — Kacha. 

Sukta — ^Vcda 346. 
iS^ukti-mati, 71. 
jS^uktimat— Kula-pan'atas. 
Sukiimara, 69. 

Su-laksha7ia — Y ogini. 
Siimad-atmaja = A psa ras. 
iS^iinaka — Gr2taa-mada. 

Sii-mal I — Kaikasl. 

Su-mana — Daina. 

Suuianas, 313. 

Su-maiitu — Dliarma-^astra. 
Su-mantii — Kabaiidba. 

Sii-niati — Indra-dyumna. 
Su>mati — Sagara. 
iSiimbba — ^Dcvi, 87. 

Sii-niitra — I)a.sa-ratha. 
iS^uiia-hotra — Gntsa-mada. 
Su-DilTuan, 162. 

Su-nandfi — Vogini. 

Sunuya, 313. 

Sundara-kil nda — Ka ma3’^awa. 
Sundara ]M ia ra — A bh irama* maai. 
Suiiithu, 69. 

Su-nltba - *Si.9n-pala. 

Siiinti — Dbniva. 

S iinga — Jbishpa-mitra. 

S uii?Y ta — D b ni va. 

Su-parwa — Garue/a. 

Supawwa, 313. 

Supfirswa — Vai bliraj a. 

Sii-pratika — Dig-gaja, Loka- 
pal as 
<S»ura, 70. 
j^ura — Knntl. 

Sura — Dwipa. 

Sura— -V anuifinT. 

Surabbi — Kama-dhcnu. 

» 9 urabln ras — A bhira. 

SuratUiipa — Iiidra. 

Surangana ■- Apsaraa. 
i8uraa — Ablnra. 
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l^-ras&- 3 ^aga, Yatus. 
jiSOrascnas — 162, KuntT. 

Suratha, 69. 

Sureiidra-jit = OaTTK^a. 
Suruchi—Dhmva. 

Suryd — Pfisliaii. 

Sii ry a- j a = Y umu na. 

Susandhi, 313. 

Susarman— Arjuna 23. 

Sushena — J amad-agii i, Rewu- 
ka. 

iSiiishaa — Kutsa. 

Su-.s'Ilfi — Yama. 

Siislioma — Sapta-sindhava. 
SuiTuta, 313. 
jS^u^umri — iS'ukra. 

Su-s wad has — Pitns. 

Sfita-— Kan/a. 

Siitala — PataJa. 

Su-tapas— Devakl. 
jS'utiid ri— Sapta-sindha va. 
Siivaraaroma, 313. 

Suvar;ia-kaya - Carut/a. 

Siivibhu, 69. 

Su-yasas — Maiirya. 

Sn-yodliana - J Jur-yodhatia. 
Swadlia — Aiigiras, Pit/’iS. 

SwaJui — Agiii. 

Swalii, 69. 

Swaiiaya -Kaksliivat. 
i{?wa-phalka — Akrura, Gaa- 
diiiT. 

Swar-bhaim— Satya-bhama. 
Swar^a — Iiidra. 

Swarga-pati“ Indra. 
Swargarohawa-jiarva, 192, 

Swaru =Vajra. 

Swar-vaidyaii - As wins. 
<S'wimva-“T{hairava. 

Swcati — Sflrya. 

Swayambhoja, 70. 
jS^weta- ^S^ukra. 

S weta-roliita = GanicTa. 
iJ?\veta-valiaTia = Aijuiia. 
<S^wcta-vaji — Soma. 

Sweti — Sapta-sindhava. 
jS'yama— Devi. 
iS'yamdnga — Budha. 


Syamantaka — Vishnu 361. 
iS'yeiii— Sampati. 

Taittirlya — Priitisftkhya. 
Takshaka — Astlka. 

Takshaka — Viswa-karma, 
Taksha-sila — J ananicjaya. 
Tala— Patilla. 

Tala— Patrila. 

Tala-dliwaja " Ptala-rruna. 
Tdlajanglias — Baiiii. 
Talatala-}»atala. 

Tamas, 69, 77, 246. 
Taiiuis-Piiraaa — Tri-mfirti. 
Tilmisra -Naraka. 

Tamo-guwa- Tri-m Cirl i. 
Tamra-chiu/a— Bhai rava. 
'J’amra-kariti- -J.oka-palas 
Tam ra- va rn a — J J 1 ulrata- v arsli a, 
Dwipa. 

Tawf/ava— /S'iva, Nandi. 
Ta?2f/ava-talika Nand i. 

Tansn, 69. 

^ra]>ana— Na ra k a . 

Tapati — (Jliliava, Kiiru. 

Tara— JkilJ. 

Tara — Bali, B/vIiuspati, BudJui 
I )evl. 

Turaka— liairia. 

Turaka-j it - Kartt ikcy a. 
Taraka-niaya — Br/liaRj)ati. 

"J’aran t a — /Syti va s wa. 

Taraswin — Gann^a. 

Tark.shya- Ganir/a. 

Tariia/tccli chilli . Bliishnia. 
Tavisha- Swajga. 

TavTshI -- Jayaiiti. 

Tigina, 70. 

Titha— Kama. 

Tomara-d hara — Agni. 

Traiiga ~ Sauhha. 

Trasadasyu — Pu nikutsa, Nar- 
mada, 313. 

Trayaniwa, 313. 

Tri-dhaiiwan, 31J. 

Tri-divam “Swarga. 

Trigartta, i87.® 

Tnna-biiidu— It^avid'a. 
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Tri-patha-gii - Gan ga. 
Tri-pisJi^iipam S warga. 
Tri-Aiiukii — llurijf-cliaudra, Satya- 
vrata. 

Triislia — niruddha. 

Trisli ^.‘u iijl— Sup ta-s i ndliava. 
Trl-Aiklial- Havana. 

T ri -A'i ra.s 1 tava/i a. 

Tri-srotah -(kinga. 

Tri-.vula, 299. 

Tri-yinna-. Yamuna. 

'I’ryanibaki - Devi. 

I’nliidliara — J.ijali. 

Tii//c/i koras — f 1 alliaya. 

Tiin^jja— Hndlia. 

Tunisia, 166. 

Twaslit/'i" Saraayu. 

Ueliathya — Dir^lia-tamas. 
Udavasu, 313. 

Udayaiia, 70. 

U d ddl <aka -- - Asli^fi vakra. 

Uddama •: Yanina. 

IJd^iit/v — Veda 350. 
Udgitlia-Om. 

Udyo^a-fuirva, 191. 

Ui^ra- iViva. 

ir ra-d ha n wan — 1 1 id ra. 

Uktlia, 313. 

Ulmuka - Ikila-rama. 

Uluka -'-ludra. 

TTma— Aparna, Daksha, 7S. 
Un-mat t a - - 1 j I iaira\ a. 

Uniiati -Gann /a. 

313* 

I"paliuta.s--l*it/vs. 

U])aiicliara— SatyavatJ. 

U pasiiiida— Muka. 

U])rudra, 166. 

I ' nlliwadoka -- S wat;i:a. 

Urja— Vasisli^ha, 342. 

Urjavalia, 313. 

I'rinila — liakshmana. 

Urii — Anj^iras. 

Urva — Aiirva. 

U i va.vi — Naia Narayana. 
l^rvT — Pntliivi. “ 

Uauiius — B v/Iiaspati, 69. 


Ushii-pati—Aniruddhit ® 
U shmapas — I’itna. 

Ushna, 70. 

UA'inara— Gfilava, Sivl 
U tatliy a — A n ras, Bharad waj a, 
Dir^ha-tainas. 

ITt])ridaka -- *yarabha. 

I'tlaina — Dliruva. 

U t tan ka — Dliundli u. 

T J ttnra — Abliinianyu. 

Ut t ara-krwic?a — llamayana. 
Uttara Kuru — Dwipa, Jambu-d. 

Vacliaspati MiAra — Bliainati, Vi- 
vada Mitrodaya, Vyavahara- 
Cliiiitamani. 

Vacli- viraj — V ach. 

Vadaveyau r_ Aswiiia. 

Vagu’wari = Saraswatl. 

V ai bhra — - V ai kun^lia. 

Vaibh raja-loka — Barb isliads. 
Vaidchi— Vaidcha. 

Vaidhiltra - Sanat-kumara. 
Vaidbyatn — ^Yaiiia. 

Vaidya-uatlia Vachaspati— Ciiit- 

ra-yajiia. 

Vaijayaiila — Indra, 127. 

Vai ku ii/Iia-iiat lia -■ Vftilinu. 
V^aikarttana = Jvarna. 

Vaiuabotra, 70. 

Vainate\'a -- (Jarnt/a. 

Va i ra»'i — Loka. 

V ai !a<fya-.s*at aka — Bliarln-liari. 
Vainijas — ' 
Vairochi-Bana. 

V a imni iia yaiia — Ya j na walkya. 

Va i sb aavl — M a tm. 

V a i,vi a van a -■ JC live ra. 

V ai.y w a 11 ara — A "ii i, Kalaka. 

Va ivaswata — Yaiua. 

Vaja — iJndiiis. 

Vajasaiieyi-piatiA-akbya — Prati- 
Arakbya. 

Vajasani — Veda 349. 

V aj a -.vra vasa — N acb ike tas. 

Vajin — Veda 349. 

Vajra — An iriiddba. 

Vajra-datta — Arjiina 33. 
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V a j ra- j i t - Garaeva. 
Vajra-kama — Maya. 

. ... 5 Pradyiimiia- 

Vajra-imUm, | 

V ajra-piiwi = Indra. 

a kya-padiy a — I 5 hai*tri-har i. 
Vala — [iidra, Trita. 

V ala-bhid — Ind ra. 

Villmiki — ITanumaii-nataka. 
Vaina— Kfiina. 


V aman a — D i j;i, Loka- pu la. 

V ruiic,<wara--Liaga. 
Vaiia-parva, 19 1. 

Varada Raja — Lagliu Kaiiniiuli. 
Vriraaavata, 1S5. 

V'^ara-prada — Agastya, Lopa- 
mudra. 

Vararuchi — Katyayana. 

Vargfi — Veda, 346. 

Vaii-loma-- Varuaa. 

V ar/ia-kavi— Ku vera. 

V arttika — Katyayana. 

Vanina — Ad itya. 

V"ani n a — l^lifirata-varaha. 
Vanina — U tathya. 

Vani wa-dwipa— 1 ) wipa, 
Vaaava-datta — Ratiiavali. 

Vasa va — India. 


V ilshka las — Vasiali^lia. 
Vaai.sli/Jia.s— V'^asisli^lia. 

V.asu — Jainad-agni, Rey/iika, Ut- 
taiia-pfi da, V w wa-devas. 
Vasi^aiia, 70. 

V asiid lia-iiagara — V arii7ia. 
Vasu-dharii - Alaka. 

Vilsiiki — Kadni, /SVsha. 
Vasii-seiiar- Kar?ta. 

Vasu-sthali — Alaka. 

Vatsa, 69. 

Vaswokasarii — Sapta-siiidliava. 
Vatsa — Itatnavali. 

Veda, 36. 

V eda-niitra = ^akalya. 

Vedas — Jata-vcdas. 

Vedhils— Braliina 59, Satya vrata. 
Vena — Pntlii. 

V clala-bliaf ^a — N ava-ratna. 
Vibhu, 69. 




( kine^'a. 


Vibhu — i?ebhus. 

Vibudiux, 313. 

V icluira-bli u — Y ama. 

Vidagdha ^Sakalya — Yajnawal- 

kya. 

Vidarbha — 69, Jyaniaglia. 

V'idhi — Jiralima, 59. • 

\ i dlii-pfi til la— 1 1 a. 

Vidfirutha, 69, 70. 

Vidya-iiagara — Viilyaranya. 
Viglina-hriri, 

Yighi*e*‘a, 

Vijaya - - A rj ti iia 187. 

Vi java -- Devi, Salia-dcva, Vania. 
Vijaya (kings), 313. 

\’'i jaya (pala la) — Pata la. 

V i j liana R 1 1 i k kI 1 ii— San khy a-sara. 
Mkarttana— Kama. 

Vikarttana -- Sfirya. 

Vikr/ta, 77. 

Vilovti, O9. 

Vikulvsbi, 313. 

Viloina ■ V^al•llna 338. 

V’^iiinina -Iiidra 127. 

Vina — Narada. 

V i 11 {‘i6'an a- -M ad 1 1 ya- dcm. 

Vinata — (raiuc/a, (iaruc/a Pa- 
rana. 

V^iiiiiyakn, 

\’^iiiay«k.% 

Vindhya - Kiila-parvalas. 

V indliy fi'k ii - -A gasfcy a. 
Vindbya-vasini-: Devi, PKha- 


Oariir]?a. 


.sthuna. 

V i J la-ya — Sapt a-sind havia. 

V ipracli i it i — Ketii, Riiliu. 
Vira-bhadra, 78. 

V^iraj — IVitbi, Vaeh. 

Vira-n ngara — N idaglia. 
Vira^a-pai-va, 191. 

V i nipa ksb a — f iOka-palas3. 
Vi.mkba-datta — Miidia-Rak- 


shasa. 

Visala — Vaisala. 

Vjsba, 36. 

ViBha-liara = Maiiasa. 
Vishnu— Blm'gii. Dakslm, 79. 
V ishnu-duta Praka^as. 
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Vishwu-gupta = Chanakya. 

V ishnu-gupta — Kaundiny a. 
Vishwu-ratlia = Garue^a. 

V ishnu-^arman — Paucha-tantra. 
Visrutavat, 313. 

Vwwagtiawa, 313. 
Vi,ywa-ji^-Varuwa 338. 

V waka — K Wsh ?Aa. 
Viswa-karnian — 34, Surya. 
VU-wamitra — Hari^-cliaiidra. 

V iswa-natha— Uaghava- vilasa, 
Sfiliitya-darpaaa. 

Vii’wa-iintlia (dramatiat) — Mn- 
gaiika-loklia. 

Viiwa-rupa. 

Viswasaha, 313. 

Vi AWjivas u — Jam ad-agni. 

V iA*we-deva.s -llaksha. 
Vi^wcA'wara lilia^^a — Subod- 

liini. 

Vitahavya, 313. 

Vitala— Patfila. 

Vitastii — Sapta-sindbava. 
Vitatha — 69, Garga, lva2)ila. 

V iti-liot.ra — Hailiaya. 

— Tuj^t/a. 

Vivas wat, - Surya. 

V i vfiswatl — S ury a, 

V iyad-gaiiga — ( J aiiga. 

\ri \ Idlia — D 1 lamia-A'as tra. 

V ri (Id lia-Manii — Maim. 

Vr/d dha-A'!irma — Daiita-vaktra. 
Vr/liad-g:ir bha — iVi v i. 
A^WIiad-ratha — Jarfi-sandlia. 
Vrdiaii-inanas — J ayad-ratha. 

V rthati — Aiigada. 


Vn'han-Manu — Manu. 
Vrijinivat, 69. 

Vrtka, 313. 

V nshan-aswa — ^Menii. 

V nsha-porvan — Dr uhyu. 
Vnsha-parvan — Sarmisb^lia. 
Vr2sh«imat, 70, 

Vnshai— Andhaka, 69. 
Vntra — Dadhyanch, Indra. 

V yadha — Dharma-vyadha. 

V y ainas — Pi tr^s. 

Vyoman, 69. 


Yadah-pati = V aruTia. 

Yfidavas, 161, 

Yajria — Akuti. 

Yaj na-sciii = Drimpadi. 
Yajnawalkya — Veda 348. 
Yajue.ya, ) , 

Yajncwara, \ 

Yaksha-raja= Kuvera. 

Yania —Nacbikctas. 

Y aiiia-dii ta — Y aiaa. 

Y ainas — Akuti. 

Y amiin li — Sapta-sindbava. 

YauJhoyt ! Yudhi-slKhira, 381. 
Yoga-cbara - Hanumat. 

Y oga-sid dlia — Vwwa-karrna. 

Yud I la j i t — A iidbaka. 
Yiidba-kaiida — KainuyaTia. 

Y udiia-raiiga — Karttikcya. 
Yiidbi-sb^liira — J ayad-ratha. 

Y uvaniuiwa — Harita^ Maiidhatri, 
3 * 3 - 

Yuva-nija, 185. 
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Aborij^incs — Dasyus. 

Adam’s liridgc — litima-sctii, 
Sctu-baiidha. 

A disadra — A 1 j i-cli hatra. 

Adoption — Dattaka. 

Aerial car — Pusbpaka, Karta- 
virya. 

Aerial city — Saiibb a. V j sinapana. 
A^res of tlio world — Yuj^a. 

Ahira — Abhivas. 

A liura — Asura. 

Alexander the Great — Cliandra- 
{»upta. 

Algebra — A rya-bliaia — Vija-ga- 
iiita, Biulskaracliarya. 

Akesines — Asikiii, Sax)ta-siiid- 
liava. 

Andarai— Andhra. 

A ndii bavins — Ai*j'a-l)ha^a. 
ArJ^alwara — l^attaiia. 

Anna Perenna — Anna Pur«a. 
Antiochus —Yavanas. 

Anwiir-i Suhaili — Pancha-taiitra. 
Aphrodite — Ajjsaras, Lakshmi, 
Siikvsi. 

Archery — Dhanur-veda. 

Architect — Vwwa-karma. 
Architecture — Sthapatya-veda. 

Ari thnie tic — Bliilskaracliarya. 
Arjabahr — Arya-bha^a, 

Arrah — Kka-chakna. 

Ara Erotica — Sankhayana. 

Assam — Kalika Pura/ia. 
Astronomy — Arya-bhafa, Jyoti 
filia, BhaskarAcharya. I 


Atmosphere— Antariksba. 
Atomic School — Durban a. 

Aurora — Aru/ia, Usluis. 

Baccliiis — Soma 302. 

Bactrian Greeks — Yavanas. 
Bactrians — Halhikas. 

Bai rat — M ats> a, V ira/a. 

Baital Pachisl — Vetala Pancha- 
vin«iti. 

Bsllkh— Bulhi, Ballnka. 

Bands river, 62. 

Banda — Chitra-kfifa. 

Barbarians— Mlochch has. 

Bears — Jamba vat, Kama, Ka- 
vaiia. 

Bcdcr — V i d arbh a. 

1 lehai — V i tasta. 

Benares, 153. 162, 16S. 

Bengal — Anga, Baiiga. 

Betwa river — Vetravati. 

Bhils — Nishada. 

Bibasi s — A'^ipa jra. 

Bihar — Magadlia, Videha. 

Birar— Kosala, V idarbha. 

Boar — A vatara , Brahma. 
Boglekand — Chedi. 

Bow, wonderful — Giindiva, Ka- 
ma. 

Buddhism, 26, 27, 

Byas — ^^Sapta-sindhava, Vipfi«a. 
Byetuniec — V aitaranl. 

Calingffi — Kft i nga. 

Cannibal imps— Pi^itO^nas. 
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Canogyza— Kanya-kubja. 
Canopus— Agastya. 

Cape Comorin — KaTiyii-kumari. 
Capricorn us — M akara. 

Carnatic —Karuaia. 

Castes— l^rna. 

C'cylon — Kfinkfi, Kilvana. 
Chainlail — Ched i. 

Chariot, aerial — Karta-virya, 
Push])aka. 

Chari tes — 1 fan ta. 

( !Iii ii;T 1) — Sap I a-siii dha va. 
Churning of ocean — Arnn'ta. 
Cirrliad fc — K i riltas. 

Cities, the sacred — Nagara. 
Comorin, Cape — Kumarl. 

Conch— Paiichaj anya. 

Con j c verain — Kilncht. 

Co]iscicncc — San j na. 
(.Continents— Dwipa. 
Coromandel— Cliola-Mariri?ala. 
Cow, the wonderful — Kama- 
dhcnii. 

CCreation — Apava, Daksha, Brah- 
ma, BWliaspati, Mann. 

C rcator — Brahma, Hi rawya-gar- 
bha, Prajapati, Viswa-karma. 
Cui)id — Kama. 

Dcawii — Anirm, XJshas. 

Dead, the — Yama. 

D eath — N ir ri ti. 

Deities — Dcv^itas, Ganas. 

Deluge — Avatara, Manu. 

Demons — ^Asuras, Daityas, Da- 
navas, Darbas, Dadhyaiicli. 
Dictionary — Abhidhfina, Aitiara- 
koslia. 

Differential calculus — ^Bhaskara- 
charya. 

Dionysus — Soma 302. 

Dioskoiiroi — Aswins. 

Doab — Antarvedi. 

Dogs of Indra and Yama — Sa- 
rama and Sarameyas. 

Drama, 47, 49. ^ 

Dramatists — Blmva-bhati. 
Drought, demon of— VWtra. 


Diirds — Darada. 

Diyajls — V ana-charis. 

D warf — Avatara. 

Earrings — Adi ti . 

Earth — Avatara, Prillnvi. 

Earth, milking of- -Pnthi. 
Eclectic School — Darsaiia 82. 
Ecli])scs — Graha, Knhu. 

Egg of the world — Brahma. 
Elej)liaut, aerial — Airavata — Dig- 
giija. 

Eolns— Vdyu. 

]v3s — Ushas. 

Eras— iShka, Samvat. 

Erin nys — Saramey as. 

Erraiiahoas ) Chaiidra-gupta, 
river ( Pa/ali-putra. 
Esoteric writings — Upanishads, 
Veda 345. 

Ethics — N iii-t<fastras. 

Etym ol ogy — N iriik ta. 

Exoteric writings — Veda 345. 

Faith — Sraddha. 

Fau ns — Van a-ch arns. 

Female principle, worship of — 
Tantra. 

Fiends — Piwlchas. 

Fiery weapon — Agneyastra. 

Fire — Agui. 

Fish — Avatara, Brahma. 

Fortune, goddess of — Laksh];^!. 

Gainbli ng — Maha -hharata, N ala. 
Gandarii — Gandh;ira. 

G aud ari t i s — GandhAra, 

Ganges — Gauga. 

Ganymede — McdhiitithL 
Gems — Nava-ratiia. 

Ghosts— Bhutas — ^V etala. 

Giants— Daityas, Danavas, Dad- 
liyanch. 

Glossary — Nighan^n, Nirukta. 
Goblins — ^Bhutas, Vetala. 

Gogra— Nidagha. 

Grammar — Maha-bhushya, Pa- 
wini, Vyakarawa. 
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tjrcarB8ar--J?i8lii. 

Greeks — ^Kala-yavana, Yavaiias. 
Gunduck — Gandakl. 

llapta-hcando — Sapta-siiidhava. 
Hard war — Gauga- dwara, llari- 
dwara. 

Heaven — Dyaus, Swarga, Vai- 
kun^ha. 

Hell — Naraka. 

Heph a istus — Twaali /rt. 

Hermes — Sa raineyas. 

Hesiulnis — /Satca-drn. 

Hinialaya — I liiiiavat. 

Hind — Sindliii. 

Ilindoi — Siiidliu. 

Horse sacrilice — Aswa-inedlia, 
Arjiina. 

Iforses — Galava. 

H umaii sacrifioc — SunaA-sephas. 
Huns— H funis. 

Hy da sj )es — Sapl a-s in < ll\ava, V i- 
tasta. 

Hydraotes— Inlvfiti, ISapta-hiiid- 
hava. 

IJ yjjliasis — Sapta-siiidliava, Vi- 
prns'ii. 

Imps — 7)akiiil. 

I lira r I lat i ( ms — Ava tfi ra. 

Judex of the Veda — Anukra- 
Tiiani. 

India — Illiarai a-varslia. 

Imliff— Sindliu. 

Indni— Sindhii. 

Ind o-Scy thians — >S'aka.s, Turusli- 
ka,»', Kanislika. 

Indus — Siiidhu. 

Infernal regions — Patala. 

liiliniic space — Aditi. 

Iidicritance— Daya. 

limocciits, Slaughter of — Kan^n. 

Inspira tion — Snu-^li. 

Islands—Dwipa. 

lyar-i Danish — Pancha-tautra. 

J cwels — Nava-ratna. 
d harejas — Surya-vaiisa. 


Jhilam — Sapta - sindhava; Vi- 
tastn. 

J unina — Yamuna. 

Jupiter Pluvius, ) 

Jupiter Tunans, I l^^drai. 

J usticc — Dharxiia. 

Kancrki — Kanislika. 

K )ia.viyas — Kliii^ns. 

K hirad -a fn iz — Paucha-tan tra. 
K iia 11 ti*? — K i ratas. 

Ko 5 a ai hi -mig ar — Ka iiMainln. 
Kuuda])Lir — Vidarblia, 



Law — 1 ) harnia-j^astra, Mnnu - 
san Intel. 

Light — A ngirasns. 

Local deities -Sthali-devtttas. 
Logic--I)ar.'jana. 

Love, god of — Kama. 

Luminous deities — Angirasns — 
A.vw ins. 

Lunar mansions — Nakshatra, 77. 
Luna r ra cc — Ciiandra-vaum. 

Luhj — Nanida. 

M accilonian Greeks — Yavaiias. 

M alahar- Malay — I *ariu-ii-rauia. 
jManes - Pitivs. 

Mare— Ihif/ava. 

AI a rs — Jv ii rt I i k eya — A I a ngal a. 

AI a 1 1 1 s — Sa 1 1 k aracli ary a. 

Al.-ilter — Prakrit i. 

Alechan i c.s — A rl ha-sastra, *S‘ilpa- 
A’ilstra. 

Alcdicine — Ayiir-veda, Charaka, 
Dhanwa n tari , Su«riita. 
Alegastlien us- -C 1 landra-giipta. 
Alcndicant — Bliikshu. 

Alcroii ry — Pud ha. 

ALdrc — Clihandas. 

Alilkiiig of the eartli — Pn’thi. 

Al ilitary art — Dhaniir-vcda. 
Alind-honi soiis—Atri, Kmndraa, 
Alanasa-putfas, ii^/ishi. 

I Aliuos — Yama. 
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Mithra — Mitra. 

Monkeys — llanumat, Havana, 
8 u^riva. 

Month s — Adity a. 

Moon — Ahalya, Soma. 

Moon, d^ceiidants of — Chandra- 
vansa. \ 

M oon-stoiie — Chaiidra-kanta. 

M orals -Niti-^ustras. 

Mother of the gods — Aditi. 

M ountaiiis — Kula-parvatas. 

M u n rl a iic egg — Brahma. 

Music — Itfiga. 

Music i an s — Gand harvas. 

Mystic words — ^VyahWti. 

N asik — PanchavatJ. 

Necklace— *S’iva, Vaijjiyantl. 
Nerhudda — Narmada. 

Nihilists, 82. 

Node, the ascending — Halm. 

the dc.scending — Ketu. 

Nymphs of heaven — Apsarases. 

Ocean, churning— Amnta. 

drunk up — Agastya. 

Gorki — lliishka, Kanishka. 
Ophir— Ahhira. 

Orissa — Of/ra, Utkala. 

Orpheus — N firada. 

Oiiraiios — Viinma. 

Ozeiic — Uj jay ini. 

Pill ihothra— Chandra-gupta, Pa- 
fali-piitra. 

I’andion — I Yiwr/ya. 

] *aradise — Swarga, Vaikiin^ha. 
I’firrot, tales of — <S'iika-suplati. 
l*ar t ridg<i — T i ttiri . 

I’asargada — Kalfi n.as. 

Pati la -Arya-hhaf a, Pa<ali-pn tra. 
IVrsiaiis — f’ahlavas, Panwikas. 
IV'ukelastis — Pushkaravati. 
l*hallus — Liuga. 

Ph i losopher’s stone — Chinta-ma- 

ni. 

Phi losoi>hy — Oarjfa na. 

Phonetics — ^6'iksha. 


Pigmies — ^Valakhilyas. 

Pi^uni river — Chitra-kufa, Mau- 
dakinl. 

Planetary sphere— 5i5umara. 
Pluto — Yama. 

Poems— Maha-kavyas. 

Pokhar, 57. 

I’ole star — ^Dhruva. 

Polity — ^Kamandaki. 
Pousekielofati — Pushkaravati. 
Prasii — Chandra-gupta. ^ 

Prem-Sagar, 16 1. 

Prosody — Chhandas. 

Puri— Jagan-uatha. 

llain — Indra, I’arjfinya. 

Rajpill 3 — Siirya-vansri. 
llanusseraTu — Liuga, Uiimeswara. 
Kilmnagar — Panehala. 

Kavi — 1 ravatf, Sapta-sindhava. 
Recorder of the dead — Chitra- 
gupta. 

Revelation — iS'niti. 

Rohilkhand — Paiichilla. 




{^iakala. 


= Cliandra- 
fupta. 


Saha’-siii — Sapta-sindhava. 
Saca? — ;S^akas. 

Sagala, 

Saiigala, 

Sakai — AS'akas. 

Sandracottiis, 

Sandn>cy’7)tiis, 

Sal urn— iS/ani. 

ScJiooIs of the Vedas— *J?akKi, 
Sciences, 118. 

Scy thi.ms — 1 1 aihayas. 

Sea. serpent— T i in i n . 

Selenciis Nicator — Chandra- 
gupta. 

Se rpenrs — N a gas. 

Serpent, aerial — Ahi. 

Seven rivers — Sapta-sindhava. 
Siiighrisan-hattlsi — Sinhasaiia- 
dwa trin&‘at. 

Sky- Dyairs, Vaniaa. 

Sleep— Nidra. 

Solar race — Siirya-van^a. 

Soiie — Pafali-piitra. 
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Son^il^Senas — Yavanas. 

Soul — Brahma. 

Speech — Saraswati, Viich. 
Storm-gods — Maruts. 

Submarine fire — Aurva, Bac?ava. 
Sun — Surya. 

Sun, worship of — Brahma Pu- 
rfina. 

Sungroor — SWnga-vcra. 

Supreme Soul— Brahma. 
Su^scni — «S^uniseuas. 

S u tie j-^ 5 atadru . 

Till os — TI i topadcAii, Pan cli a-ta n - 
tra, *S\ika-saptati, Sirihasanti- 
dwatrin.9at. 

Talmud - - Brahma wa. 

Tam il — Agastyn, Driivir/a. 
Taiuluok — Tiliii ra-lip ta. 

Tapro bane — Tanira-i »aiv/ a . 

Tatars — Kuuislika, *Vakas. 

I’axila --Tiiksha-.9ilri. 

Tcl i ngaiia — A iidlira. 

Text— Pada, l^i^ha. 

1’hrec steps — Avatara. 

Thuuderl K>lt — V aj ra. 

Time — ivala. 

Tiimlii — Tiinin. 

Tirhut— Vidoha, Mithila. 

Titans — Daityas, Dauavas, I>a- 
dhyancli. 

Tom 'J'liiinib — Valakhilyas. 
Toiise river — Tainasil. 

T<irft>ise — AvatAra, Brahma. 
I’otji-kahfiiil — ^S^uka-saptati. 
Tiaigart — Trigartt a . 


All 


Trees, celestial — Pancha-vrtkslia, 
Pilrijata. 

Triad— Tri-mfirti. 

Tripnti — V e nkaM. 

Tuluva — Tuliinga. 

Tfitl-niimah — *Suka-aap^ 

Turks — KaiiUhka, .a, Tu- 
rushka. 

Twilight — Sandhya. 

• 

Udayx)ur — Surya- vaiwa. 

Uranos — Varuna. 


Vehicles of the gods — Vilhana. 
Venus — Bati, «Sukra. 

Vi jaya- luigara — Mad ha va . 

Vira Biikka llaya — Madliava. 

V oca hu la ry — A bh i d hai i a, Ama- 
ra-koslia, Tri-ka?«/a iS'esha. 

V ulcan — T washf / 7. 

War, god of — Kartlikeya. 

War, tlie groat— Ma ha -bharala. 
AVater of life — Amr/ta. 

Wa tur^ — Vara // a. 

AVealth, god of — Kuvera. 

AA’hite horse — A v.itara, 3S. 

AVind — Vilyn, 

AVine — S»i ifi, Varu waiii. 

World— Loka. 

AVorlds, the three — Tri-bhuvaiui. 
Xandramos— Cliaiidra-gupta. 


Yoiia, 

A^ona-raja, 


I Yavanas. 


Zaradrus — ♦S'a ta-dru. 


TDK END. 
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